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PREFACE 


In June 1975 the Commission on Studies voted to establish a special 
team to review the self-studies which the churches participating in the 
Ecclesiology Studies project had conducted. The team also was to look 
at the Commission and Staff seminars and the materials from the inter- 
national consultations, as well as any other related materials. The 
team, consisting of Mr. Trond Bakkevig (Norway), Dr. William Everett 
(USA), Dr. Karl Hertz (USA) ,Professor J. B. M. Kiwovele (Tanzania), and 
Dr. Gerta Scharffenorth (FRG), lived and worked at the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute, Chäteau de Bossey for three months to produce the report which 
follows. Three months proved to be a very short time, yet within that 
span of time the team found it possible to define certain basic issues 
(Chapters VI to IX) and to come to some definite theological affirma- 
tions and recommendations to the Commission on Studies (Chapter X). 


The report of the team was submitted to the Commission at its 
annual meeting November 19 - 27, 1976. With some modifications the 
Commission made the recommendations of Chapter X its own. The text here 
authorized for publication is essentially the report of the team, 
except for a few minor editorial revisions. 


This report should be seen as one step in an early phase of what 
must be a matter of ongoing discussion within the member churches of the 
Lutheran World Federation. If the team had had the time to undertake 
further critical examination of the issues which in their judgment were 
basic, this report would no doubt have provided a sharper statement of 
the central ecclesiological concerns. Instead the recommendations them- 
selves indicate the areas in which further in-depth studies should be 
carried out. This report and the final international consultation at 
Arusha (October 1976) show that a goodly number of the member churches 
of the Lutheran World Federation have moved to a stronger critical aware- 
ness of what it means to be the Church in situations of tremendous 
social change and far-reaching human needs. 


This report would not have been possible without the help of 
Barbara Hertz, who both typed the entire manuscript several times and 
helped in the final editing, and Julie Everett, who not only read proof 
with great care, but also looked after many of the material needs of 
the team. Thanks are due for the support which Ulrich Duchrow and the 
entire Department of Studies staff gave. Finally, without the hospitable 
people at the Chateau and the friendly Bossey "Blue Angels" who took us 
into the family, the months of work would have been less pleasant. To 
all these and many others, our heartfelt thanks. 


Karl H. Hertz 
Chateau de Bossey 
December 21, 1976 
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A Note on Abbreviations and Abbreviated Citations 





The following abbreviations occur regularly in the text: 


CA: Augsburg Confession 

Dec/ccc Department of/Commission on Church Cooperation 
Ds/cs Department of/Commission on Studies 

EC/LWF Executive Committee, Lutheran World Federation 
ECMY Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus (Ethiopia) 

FRG Federal Republic of Germany 

GDR German Democratic Republic 

LWF Lutheran World Federation 


Certain’ sources which are frequently quoted are cited in abbrevi- 
ated form. All of these sources can be found in the first section of 
the bibliography (Basic Sources). The shortened form is indicated in 
connection with the bibliographical entry. 

The self-studies on which this report is based will be printed as 


Volume I of The Identity of the Church and Its Service to the Whole 





Human Being. Most of the self-studies from a particular country will 
appear as a single chapter in this volume, Thus normally a reference 
to the country (e.g. Norway) or church (e.g. the Evangelical Church of 
the Augsburg Confession in Brazil) will be sufficient. When clarity 
requires a more explicit reference, chapter numbers (e.g. Chapter 6) 
or chapter and section (e.g. Chapter 16.1) will appear in parentheses. 
Since the self-studies are not yet in print, the table of contents is 
included as part of the bibliography. 

The Department of Studies has available a complete bibliography 
of its publications and related materials for the years 1970 - 1977. 
Interested persons may ask for a copy from the Department of Studies, 


1211 Geneva 20, route de Ferney 150. 





I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


A. IMMEDIATE BACKGROUND 

The ecclesiological question to which this study is addressed be- 
gan to emerge with the discussions that led to the relocation of the 
Fifth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation (LWF) from Porto Alegre 
to Evian. While the record of the events that led to this important 
decision does not identify the issues as ecclesiological, one can 
nevertheless find intimations of the question in the discussions. 

When the government of the German Democratic Republic (GDR) made it 
impossible for the Fifth Assembly to meet at Weimar, the Executive 
Committee of the Lutheran World Federation (EC/LWF) did not see that 
action as involving any questions of the relationship of the church 
to the social order. The action of the GDR seemed to reflect only its 
own political relationships with the Federal Republic. 

The choice of the theme for the 1970 Assembly, "Sent Into the 
World", evidently helped prompt the search for a meeting place outside 
the North Atlantic area. In deciding upon Porto Alegre, the EC/LWF in- 
sisted certain conditions be met to insure an open assembly (free entry 
and exit permits for all delegates, freedom of communication). Even 
then any awareness of a connection with the course of political events 
in Brazil was apparently absent. As the time of the Assembly drew 
nearer, church leaders and certain Christian groups in a number of 
countries began to ask searching questions about the proposed Brazil 
venue of the Assembly. An impasse was reached in discussions with the 
Brazilian church over the question of the extension of invitations to 
certain political figures, including the president of Brazil, In the 
planning for the Assembly the host church was responsible for local 
arrangements; exercising what it considered its proper rights, the 
Brazilian church invited these political leaders to a public meeting. 
Protests came to Geneva from a number of churches. Geneva and Porto 
Alegre could not reach an understanding. It was this impasse--together 
with the announcements by a number of delegations that they would not 
go to Porto Alegre--that led to the decision to move the Assembly to 


Evian. 
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In this connection three points need to be observed. First, the 
Evangelische Kirche Lutherischen Bekenntnisses in Brazil (EKLBB) was 
a very young organization, having only taken constitutional form in 
1968. Its history indicates that many of its congregations were still 
caught in the transition from a primarily German to a Brazilian iden- 
tity. The holding of an LWF Assembly in Porto Alegre thus was an im- 
portant element in helping this church find its identity in Brazil. 
The transitions it was undergoing had also made many of its leaders 
and members more aware of their place in Brazilian life. For some 
this meant an uncritical acceptance of the existing Brazilian regime; 
others moved towards a more critical stance as they grew increasingly 
aware of the plight of the poor and of violations of human rights. 

The life of a believing community always includes the concrete histori- 
cal setting in which that community exists; in this setting the way 
"identity" is expressed cannot be taken for granted nor can it be li- 
mited to the EKLBB. 

During the 1960's the churches of the North Atlantic region had 
grown more sensitive to questions of social responsibility. In many 
churches groups of socially concerned persons became active; especially 
in the student movements and among younger pastors racial equality, 
social justice, and peace became central issues. Social responsibility 
was to be one of the three major areas of concern at the Assembly. 
Increasingly many church leaders believed that the witness of the 
church "in the world" included far-reaching social and political con- 
cerns. Questions about economic exploitation and colonial oppression 
began to come from some of the younger churches. The existing evidence 
does not allow documentation of the extent to which members of the 
North Atlantic churches shared these concerns, but the proceedings of 
Evian devote considerable space to socio-political questions. What 
role political judgements about Brazil played in the demands for relo- 
cation is hard to determine. For some the chief reason for relocation 
may have been to avoid entanglement in politics, others responded to 
the likelihood that many member churches would not come to Porto Alegre; 
a certain number, nevertheless, took the position that the pressing 
issues of poverty and oppression properly belonged on the agenda of the 
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church. They felt that "Witness" in the world is an expression of what 
the church is. 

During the months preceding the decision to relocate, the leader- 
ship of the LWF had to deal with questions of a new kind. The plans 
for the Fifth Assembly indicate how far indeed Lutheran leadership had 
moved in recognizing the proper place of social and political questions 
on the agenda of a Lutheran assembly. The documents do not indicate 
any prolonged theological discussion of the question. There seems to 
have been no discussion of the question as an ecclesiological one, 

i.e. as a question about what the church is and what it is called upon 
to do as church. 

Evian did not deal with the ecclesiological question in any expli- 
cit way. Nevertheless in the Evian discussions a number of delegates 
from the other churches questioned the decision-making structure of the 
LWF, specifically the major role which they saw a few large and powerful 
North Atlantic churches playing. Some saw the move as an escape from 
facing the social and political oppression for which the industrialized 
North was responsible. 

In addition to the social and political questions, to which we 
shall return below, certain characteristics and decisions of the Evian 
Assembly also have ecclesiological implications. 

Evian was probably the most representative gathering of Lutherans 
in LWF history. Not only did more churches send delegates, but also 
more lay persons, including women and youth, had places and voices. If 
inclusiveness of participation provides for a more adequate reflection 
of the identity of the church, Evian marks a significant milestone in 
Lutheran history. 

In addition, upon recommendation of the EC Evian undertook a 
major reorganization of the work of the LWF Commissions, merging sev- 
eral program units into a new, more inclusive Department of Studies, 
whose "terms of reference" (i.e. the assigned list of duties for the 
new department) included proposing and implementing studies dealing 
with such questions as "those regarding the inter-relationship of the 
church, culture, and society." One could assume that in the new depart- 
ment theological reflection and the witness of the church in the world 


were to be brought closer together. Evian envisioned that the churches 
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would work together with renewed awareness of their mission, committed 
to facing social changes and challenges with compassion and justice. 
The particular mandates of Evian on peace, justice, and human 

rights, as well as questions dealing with the encounter of the churches 
with various ideologies, were referred to the new Commission on Studies. 
The Assembly adopted a strongly worded "Statement on Servanthood and 
Peace" in which it encouraged Lutheran churches to "realize their mis- 
sion in the world by unequivocally advancing the cause of those who 
suffer from unjust structures." The statement referred to the need for 


“alteration of church structures", (Sent into the World p. 160) Thus 





in the judgement of the majority of delegates at Evian a proper view 
of the tasks of the church included a very comprehensive concern for 
human justice and well-being. This concern was not only ameliorative, 
but in the discussions of economic justice, the responsible section 
also noted in its report "the necessity of a much wider general under- 
standing of the mechanisms and structures that, first of all, at an 
international level created or maintained economic injustice." (p. 91) 
The Assembly also later adopted in an amended form a statement origina- 
ting with Bishop Wölber that asserted that "back of all the perplexi- 
ties....lies also human greed, hunger for power and self-justification 
s... These preconditions of our nature we call sin." (p. 155) 

The important role that socio-political concerns played at Evian 
must not hide the fact that strong differences of opinion existed. 
One way in which differences showed themselves was in the resistance 
to substituting "Church Cooperation" for “World Missions" as the 
official designation of one of the three departments. In a pre-Assembly | 
gathering on missions in St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., the question had | 
been discussed. Some saw the "end of missions" in the new name, especi- 
ally representatives of the European missionary societies who had 
played and continue to play an important role in supporting projects of 
this LWF department. But the persistent call for the recognition of 
the younger churches as independent and equal won the day. Obviously 
the decision at Evian left some dissatisfied; they saw innovation 
rather than progress, surrender rather than faithfulness. 

For some the creation of a Commission and Department of Studies 


was also dubious. Separate activities with their own constituencies 
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were now to be combined with other activities. Many of the specific 
resolutions on socio-political change; peace, justice, and human rights ; 
and encounters with new ideologies were also referred to the DS. The 

DS was in addition to have a special staff position on the role of women 
in the church. Thus the DS was to integrate new concerns with the 
former ones for the life and work of the churches, for liturgy, for 
Christian education, and for theology. If all these concerns were 

not to be seen simply as an assortment of separate tasks unrelated to 
one another except for administrative convenience, then fundamental 
questions about the church and the nature of its service to humankind 
had to be placed on the agenda. If the Evian delegates were conscious 
of this issue, they did not say so. 

Evian did, however, adopt a recommendation coming from Section One, 
"Sent with the Gospel", that in retrospect seemed prophetically to have 
anticipated the self-studies on ecclesiology. In the Assembly Recommen- 
dations regarding LWF Studies the following was adopted: "Realizing 
the need to activate congregations toward mission, and to help them to 
recognize their responsibilities and potential for effective witness 
and service, we recommend that the Commission on Studies encourage the 
member churches to undertake practical case studies of congregations or 
groups of congregations to explore and share more widely in a variety 
of languages the nature and direction of their Christian witness and 
service in their given situation." (pp. 69-70) 

When the new Commission Studies (CS) gathered in November 1970, 
the nine members (none of whom had ever served on an LWF Commission 
before) faced an enormous agenda. They had to carry on inherited pro- 
grams, organize new activities, and determine priorities. No basic 
unifying concept was available then to help shape the perspective. 

The CS was conscious of the need for a focus for its work. The 
first necessity, however, was to adopt an organizational format and to 
recruit the necessary staff. In the latter effort it encountered delays 
and difficulties. In spite of the pressure of these demands, from the 
very beginning the CS realized that the central focus had to be found 
and that it must interpenetrate all areas of work and be enriched 
through contributions coming from the cooperative efforts of the mem- 


ber churches. 
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The proposal for a study of ecclesiology emerged in a staff seminar 
and from the reflections of the Director. At its first presentation to 
the CS in 1972, the CS did not feel ready to begin this project. Mean- 
while the original proposal changed. From what had been primarily a 
staff and CS undertaking, with some contributions from those member 
churches which had explicitly raised ecclesiological questions in their 
study work, the proposal grew into a decentralized project inviting all 
the member churches to participate. The CS had accepted the Director's 
earlier proposals for a decentralized, praxis-related and, therefore, 
interdisciplinary method for the work of the Study Department. The 
proposed ecclesiology study was to follow these lines: the member 
churches themselves were to define where their concerns lay, in cooper- 
ative interchanges and theological discussions with the DS and with one 
another, they were to work through these concerns until it was possible 
to find adequate theological responses that both illuminated the pro- 
blems and pointed in the direction of solutions. 

Thus the invitation letter which went to the churches on 13 March 
1973 asked them to discover what the "burning issues" were in their own 
churches. The letter provided examples which had come to the knowledge 
of the DS. In this connection the letter (May 1972) from the Evangel- 
ical Church Mekane Yesus (ECMY) on the question of the relationship of 
Proclamation and Development provided a particular impetus for this 
method of working. That letter reflected the wholistic understanding 
of the Christian life that informed the thinking of many African chur- 
ches. From elsewhere came the challenge that the Africans had failed 
to understand the proprium of the church in their zeal for the whole 
human being. (See Lutheran World, 1974) The Ethiopian document raised 
a central question about the identity of the church and the nature of 
its service to the whole human being. Around this central question 
there arose an increasing number of self-studies, as well as staff and 
Commission seminars, and three international consultations. 

At the same time that the Ecclesiology Study was getting under- 
way, a related program of self-studies that had begun in the former 
Department of World Missions made significant progress. In 1966 the 
annual meeting of the Commission on World Missions had started an in- 


vestigation of the complex interrelationships of mission agency sub- 














sidies and financial policies, local church contributions, planning and 
financial management, and the economic resources of the developing 
countries in order to come to a better understanding of the problems of 
self-support. (See Joßlson) Out of this grew studies under DS sponsor- 
ship (with significant cooperation from the Department of Church Coopera- 
tion), first under the title of Self-Studies in Stewardship and Church 
Economy, then under the more significant title of Self-Studies on the 
Identity and Resources of the Church. Questions of inter-church rela- 





tionships, dependency and interdependence, of church structures and 
practices were thus placed on the agenda. "Burning issues" with far- 
reaching ecclesiological implications were being looked at from new per- 
spectives; local church leadership led the way in asking questions 
about the church and its mission and life. (See Stewardship and Church 


Economy, pp. 4-12.) 


B. HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In turning their attention to an ecclesiological question, the mem- 
ber churches of the LWF were dealing with an issue which for all of them, 
although in different ways, arose out of the ways in which in the course 
of history their churches had found apparently appropriate forms of 
organization. The nature of the church was itself a major topic of the 
Reformation and what the Reformers who followed Luther had done or had 
failed to do had its consequences for later history. The Reformers them- 
selves had pointed to the Scriptures as the final arbiter of their teach- 
ings and in a series of confessional writings, especially the Augsburg 
Confession of 1530, they offered what became for Lutherans the accepted 
and normative interpretations of the Scriptures. In the Confessional 
writings (the Large Catechism as well as the Augsburg Confession), we 
find basic Lutheran ecclesiological statements. In addition, during 
the early years of the Reformation Luther, Bugenhagen, and others helped 
in the development of a number of church constitutions to give organiza- 
tional expression to the teachings of the Reformation. 

Luther himself had to confront the question of church order at a 
relatively early date. While he was in hiding at the Wartburg, some of 
the more enthusiastic of his Wittenberg followers proceeded to dismantle 
the old church order in a very thoroughgoing manner. The freedom of the 
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Gospel was apparently to result in a community of believers with almost 
no external rules. Luther hastened into this situation, and in a series 
of sermons developed the rudiments for the regulation of the life of the 
congregation, primarily in the area of worship. 

What happened at Wittenberg repeated itself frequently in the various 
cities and territories in which the preaching of the Reformation 
triumphed. Particularly in the life of the worshipping community many 
believers felt themselves challenged to change church life, but they 
often got into situations of increasing disorder. The nominal authorities, 
e.g. the bishops, were frequently hostile to the Reformation, and many 
of the parish clergy were ill-prepared to take charge. In response to 
this situation church leaders undertook the early visitations and made 
the first efforts to establish new church orders in a more organized 
way. 

More than a deterioration of the worship life of the church was in- 
volved. The Reformation era was a time of critical transition, in which 
many social, economic, and political forces were helping to bring about 
changes in institutional arrangements, the distribution of power and the 
relationships of various groups to one another. 

Early capitalism had begun the process of dismantling and replacing 
feudalism. Luther himself in his sermons frequently noted the growing 
number of the poor. This was but one symptom of the changes that were 
occurring. The turmoil in ecclesiastical affairs reflected the decay of 
old institutions as well as the efforts of various people to set things 
right according to an evangelical vision. 

Recently scholars have turned their attention once again to the 
rise of the early Lutheran church constitutions. These new studies chal- 
lenge some of the old presuppositions about Luther's role in the govern- 
ing of the church his witness had called into being. Against the common 
assumption that Luther confined himself almost wholly to spiritual 
questions, the new studies present hypotheses that assert the contrary 
and also provide evidence about the early attempts to regulate the new 
communities of believers. In brief, these researchers argue that 
Luther had clear and positive notions about the kind of life which the 
Gospel required and that he was quite willing to spell out the details 


of his concern in the advice he gave upon various occasions for the 
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re-ordering of the life of local worshipping, witnessing and serving 
communities. 

Thus we begin with Luther, seeking to discover what he thought 
necessary for the ordering of congregational life. What were the arrange- 
ments and practices he thought would best help people to live according 
to the Gospel which he proclaimed so vigorously. 

Luther's ideas for the ordering of the church arose out of the con- 
tinuing dialog he carried on with supporters and opponents. His great 
treatises of 1520, "Address to the German Nobility", "The Freedom of a 
Christian", and "The Babylonian Captivity", contain early expositions. 
Open letters, such as the one "To the Town of Leisnig", offer some very 
specific directions. In working with his Wittenberg colleagues on the 
instructions for the Saxon visitation, he gave further precision to his 
thoughts. Finally, late in life, in Part III of "On Councils and the 
Church" he had much to say about "the church" as a "holy Christian 
people", about "sanctification", i.e. "becoming holy", as an on-going 
activity of being Christian. In that particular work Luther offered 
an extended list of Notae ecclesiae (marks by which the church can be 
recognized) and related them explicitly to the two tables of the law. 

In that period of social upheaval the questions of social order 
and ecclesiastical order often converged. What later became identified 
as Luther's doctrine of the two kingdoms provides evidence that he 
addressed both kinds of issues. He strove constantly to assure the free- 
dom of the Gospel, to call preachers and the religious hierarchy to their 
proper tasks; at the same time in various letters and treatises he 
addressed questions about the establishment of schools, the care of the 
poor, the taking of interest, the proper role and the scope of the 
authority of a secular ruler. 

Luther's very concrete suggestions speak to both parts of the 
understanding of the church addressed in C.A. VII. The satis est of 
that article states the minimum requirements for the unity of the church: 
agreement on the preaching of the Gospel and the correct administration 
of the sacraments. But in that article the church is also described as 
"the assembly of the saints (congregatio sanctorum)", and it was for this 
living organization of people that Luther found it necessary to provide 
help. 
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In the visitations and correspondence with the many persons who 
wrote for help Luther and his associates developed arrangements by means 
of which the regular life of a Christian community could be carried on. 
Thus we find in their writings, particularly the church constitutions, 

a concern for a life of faith lived in response to the Gospel in all 
areas of human existence. Luther voiced these concerns not only in the 
specific situations to which the letters addressed themselves, but he 
offered very early a comprehensive view of his understanding of Christian 
faith and life in his Large Catechism, His expositions of the Decalog 
always include positive expectations along with a discussion of pro- 
hibited conduct. 

Several things stand out in the studies of the early Reformation 
church constitutions. First, we discover a much more complex understand- 
ing of the necessary offices than can be subsumed under "preaching". 
Second, we note that in many communities the laity itself took the 
initiative in attempting to arrange religious affairs according to the 
Gospel. The church constitutions also concern themselves with the role 
of the laity in the life of the congregation, specifically in the pro- 
vision of deacons for the care of the poor and the sick. In one early 
Reformation church order midwives are mentioned. Third, there was present 
a clear intention that the believing community should itself establish 
this church order, that spiritual affairs were not to be under the author- 
ity of territorial rulers, despite the need to call on the territorial 
lords for assistance as "members of the church", Fourth, a good deal 
of attention is often paid to the disposal of the revenues from the for- 
mer properties of the church, as well as caring for those who, having 
left the monasteries and cloisters, needed to find useful employment. 
Similar concerns were expressed to eliminate the mendicancy which the 
practices of the old church had encouraged. (Cf. Tédt-Scharffenorth) 

Thus, more in an ad hoc than in a planned fashion, early Lutheran 
church constitutions came into being, Unfortunately the impetus which 
many of these contained to develop the life of faith on the basis of the 
evangelical teachings was thwarted. The existing social and political 
disorder, the failure of the Swiss and German Reformers to agree, the 
increasing military pressure from the Emperor, and Catholic success in 


regaining certain territories by force of arms, which for a time led to 
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the compromises of the Augsburg Interim, made a clear and simple develop- 
ment impossible. The responsibility for safeguarding the gains of the 
Reformation fell into the hands of the princes. Even in the resolution 
of the doctrinal disputes, leading eventually to the Formula of Concord, 
urban magistrates and territorial lords played key roles. Thus with 

some local variations the German territorial churches came into being. 

The history of the Nordic countries was different. Political 
initiatives gave Sweden a Lutheran confession and a vernacular mass while 
leaving undisturbed much else that belonged to the life of the church. 

In the Nordic territories the amount of direct conflict with Roman 
Catholic forces was minimal, and the entire populations were brought into 
the Lutheran fold. Yet even here as we shall see below the developments 
were not uniform. 

What happened after the early decades of the Reformation can be 
described in several ways. The original intent of C.A. VII was regula- 
tive, that is, to provide guidance for the relationships to other bodies 
of believers; the "satis est" is the statement of a minimum in order to 
further unity. In orthodox theology this minimum became the only con- 
stitutive element and "the preaching of the Gospel in its purity" tended 
to expand to include the entire compendium of orthodox theological for- 
mulations. From another perspective, the distinction which the orthodox 
theologians elaborated between the visible and invisible church, in which 
the "true church" became wholly "spiritual" freed the empirical institu- 
tional church to a large degree from the demands for "holiness" and for 
living under the cross. The actual history of the period contains con- 
siderable diversity. Instances of resistance to political oppression 
occurred. Still on the whole during the period of orthodoxy an institu- 
tional church under political control became the accepted form of 
church order. The integrity of the “true church" was preserved by pro- 
tecting the "pure doctrine" of the Confessional writings. The adminis- 
trative apparatus was external, not part of the church, which was invis- 
ible. The institutional church, the empirical reality which humans en- 
countered, was the "accidental" carrier of Word and Sacrament rather 
than the necessary organizational reality--with all its human short- 
comings--through which the "Body of Christ" was to be present in the 
world. 
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The amount of diversity in the German territories cannot be examined 
here, nor the important variations in the Nordic areas. The later history 
will show that the life of the church followed significantly different 
courses in these two major areas of Lutheran predominance. One further 
variation must be noted. In Transsylvania a group of Saxons with a strong 
tradition of independence adopted the Lutheran faith. They developed a 
form of church government--die Genossenschaftskirche--in which local con- 
gregations through their elders were largely self-governing. Pastors and 
teachers together--they had both--instilled not only a Lutheran faith, 
but patterns of Christian living that became deeply rooted. A minority 
church, often under political harassment--under the cross, to refer to one 
of the notae of "On Councils and the Church"--it held fast to the six- 
teenth century heritage. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries the various Pietistic movements 
began to raise questions about established ecclesiastical arrangements. 
Pietism as a general movement flourished in Reformed as well as Lutheran 
areas; in the broadest sense the North American religious revivals must 
also be seen as a part of this movement. The protagonists of Pietism 
were often indifferent to the existing doctrinal barriers. What they 
laid before the churches was an insistence that the faithful live up to 
their professions; in its strongest forms Pietism demanded a "converted" 
membership. Organizationally Pietism offered a form and a discipline 
for realizing this demand, the private gatherings of the faithful for 
study of the Bible and for mutual edification. 

Through Pietism the possibility of an alternative way of ordering 
the life of the church penetrated into Lutheranism, namely, the voluntary 
association of dedicated Christians in the government of which the laity 
play a strong role. Luther had spoken of the possibility of such congre- 
gations, and the various dissenting communities which Lutherans generally 
dismissed as "Anabaptists and enthusiasts" followed these patterns, but 
in Lutheran territories these dissenters experienced primarily intoler- 
ance and persecution. The network of correspondence among Pietists, 
which also included both English and American Puritans, led to widespread 
dissemination of both the criticism of existing churches and the demands 
for a committed Christianity. 
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Through the work of Francke and others Pietism stimulated the 
development in Germany of private charitable and missionary enterprises. 
Halle's sponsorship of Muhlenberg as a pastor to the Lutherans in Penn- 
sylvania brought this influence into the North American developments. 

The challenges of this period also include the more radical groups 
that arose in the southwestern German territories and led to the forma- 
tion of lay conventicles that dissented sharply from the existing reli- 
gious structures. Whatever their inspiration or leadership, these 
groups insisted that they belonged to the Evangelical lineage. Many of 
these groups, strongly harassed by the religious and political authori- 
ties, fled to the American colonies, where they were able to form indepen- 
dent religious organizations. Somewhat intermediate was the Moravian 
movement which, especially during the time Zinzendorf provided the 
leadership, exercised considerable influence upon Lutherans. The Mora- 
vians also provided a strong missionary impetus. 

A later and important challenge arose with the Enlightenment. Many 
of the intellectual leaders of this movement drew a sharp distinction 
between the established religious institutions, of which they were untir- 
ing critics, and the personal faith of individual believers. In the 
thinking of the Enlightenment, religion was a private matter, and reli- 
gious associations should have a private character. At this point 
Enlightenment thinkers had picked up and continued the Pietistic criti- 
que of the institutional church, just as they tended to emphasize the 
strong concern for individual morality and the individual conscience 
while they threw overboard the theological bases from which traditional 
morality had gained its legitimacy. 

On the North American Continent events proceeded differently. 

There a number of the original colonies had already accepted a fairly 

comprehensive tolerance of religious differences (although Roman Catho- 
lics were often excluded), In Pennsylvania, where the Lutheran settle- 
ments were concentrated, religious freedom existed from the beginning. 

No national religious establishment was in fact possible, and the First 
Amendment wrote the prohibition of establishment into the new American 
constitution. Within two generations the last remnant of establishment 
(Massachusetts) fell. The major Protestant religious organizations in 


the United States gave their support to these developments. Thus the 
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context in which the religious organizations of the various Lutheran popu- 
lations in the United States developed became a very different one from 
that of Europe. 

The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars brought far-reaching 
social and political changes to the German territories. The history of 
the nineteenth century is complex, and we must be careful not to over- 
simplify it. The Industrial Revolution and the growing capitalistic 
organization of economic affairs were dominant factors. With these 
changes came population growth, large-scale movements of people (includ- 
ing heavy migrations to other continents), and urbanization. The drive 
for middle class control of politics found expression in political re- 
forms, the formation of political parties, and a series of revolutionary 
outbreaks in different countries (1830, 1848). Imperialistic expansion 
brought a European presence to all parts of the world. The same forces 
fostered the continuing development of science and rapid technological 
advances. We cannot here describe the complex interrelationships among 
these changes. We can note that they made the maintenance of continuing 
social stability precarious. Counter-movements arose. The modern labor 
movement came into being. Socialist movements developed to offer an 
alternative form of organization, a threat to the established powers and 
a promise for the oppressed. 

These far-reaching changes provide the context within which we must 
try to understand the religious movements in Germany and the Nordic 
Countries, confessionalism, the rise of historical criticism, and the 
radical critique of the churches as religious institutions. 

During this period the ecclesiological question arose as an expli- 
cit subject for theological discussion. The radical attack on religious 
establishment called for a reply. At the same time the revolutionary 
impulses brought into Germany with the French Revolution and Napoleon's 
successful military campaigns stimulated both admiration and rejection. 
Philosophers and theologians, as well as political thinkers and those 
in the seats of power, had to meet challenges that often turned old 
assumptions upside down. In Germany, contrary to what had happened in 
the United States, theologians, church leaders, and members of the ruling 
classes, moved towards a strongly anti-democratic position. The doctrine 
of the church that resulted emphasized its objective character, the role 














of the clergy, and continuity with the confessions. Liberal theology, 


with its independence from ecclesiastical control and its affinity with 


historical criticism, was identified as an enemy of biblical faith. Its 
affinity with the forces for political reform made it politically suspect 
as well. 

Even the theologians who had some sympathetic interest in the move- 
ments for change did not really break with the system of church order. 
Schleiermacher, despite his Moravian background and some concerns for 
the rights of the congregations, held an "elitist" view of the church. 
Religious "virtuosi" were to provide leadership. In any such structure 
the universal priesthood is minimized and the role of the clergy 
strengthened. 

Stahl and Vilmar, to cite only two other names, expounded and de- 
fended the hierarchical character of the church. Hierarchy in both 
church and state in fact went hand in hand. While Erlangen theologians 
derived the ministry from the universal priesthood, they too saw the 
role of the laity as relatively passive. The objective institutional 
church was the bearer of the Gospel. 

The understanding of the church as an organism informed much of 
the German conservative and confessional theology of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As important as this metaphor may be to work out the implications 
of “Body of Christ" as a description of the church, the result of the 
organismic emphasis was a strengthening of the institutional character 
of the church, while in the church the stress fell on the development 
of inner spirituality. 

Leaders of public affairs could indeed, as a result of the continua- 
tion of older notions of responsible service, see their work as a voca- 
tion in which they served God. The norms determining behavior--apart from 
such individual qualities as faithfulness in the execution of duty, 
thorough attention to detail, concern for the quality of performance-- 
fell outside the concerns of the church. The basis for a bureaucratic 
apparatus serving its masters with unquestioning loyalty was available. 

Strong diaconic and missionary impulses won widespread support 
from a devout laity. Outstanding personalities like Wilhelm Löhe and 
Ludwig Harms mobilized resources for establishing missions in many 


countries. The "inner mission" could also provide opportunities to help 
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the distressed and suffering at home without raising uncomfortable ques- 
tions about an exploitive social order. The concerns of Löhe and others 
for a richer worship service created a religious room for the expression 
of feelings and hopes that were out of place in the impersonal and 
orderly public world. 

The nineteenth century saw other accents as well. In Norway the 
revival associated with the name of Hauge undergirded democratic striv- 
ings and lay participation. The life of the Church of Norway cannot be 
understood without knowledge of this early movement and the later reviv- 
als from 1850 to 1890. In the latter part of the century there devel- 
oped a national network of religious associations for inner missions and 
foreign missions, as well as for strengthening the religious commitment 
of the people. In the face of these forces religious liberals found the 
state church establishment a necessity for their own protection. This 
condition continued into the twentieth century. 

During the Nazi occupation Norwegian religious leaders, under the 
guidance of Bishop Berggrav, came to an understanding of the role of the 
church in public life, on the basis of which they not only offered effec- 
tive and almost unanimous resistance to tyranny, but they also found a 
basis for the effective independence of the church in the ordination 
vow of the pastors. Thus "under the cross" a believing community made 
a confession about its nature and responsibilities. After the war non- 
subscribers to "Kirkens Grunn" were excluded from official roles in the 
church. (Cf. Kirkens Grunn) 

The history of the Finnish church also cannot be understood with- 
out knowledge of the-strong influence of the revivals; here too lay 
participation, democratic impulses, and missionary zeal were strengthened. 
The church could thus continue to be a church of the people. Yet in 
Finland the question of "folk church" has come up for re-examination in 
the self-studies. 

In Denmark Grundtvig is honored for his contributions to the demo- 
cratic movements. These changes occurred within a state church structure 
in which to this day political authority over the life of the church 
remains very far-reaching. In Sweden the revivals led to eventual 
separation of the mission covenant group, but not without political 


harassments before religious tolerance became accepted. In Sweden, as in 
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Norway, the question of separation of church and state has recently been 
discussed and several options have been proposed. 

During this entire period, primarily for economic reasons, there 
was a large emigration from Nothern Europe to the United States, Con- 
siderable numbers of dissenters must also be included among those who 
came to the New World. There they helped to shape the development of 
the Lutheran churches. Dissenters from the Prussian Union and partici- 
pants in German Awakenings who found themselves in conflict with the 
existing religious authorities also joined in the movement to the Ameri- 
can republic, where they contributed to the founding of the Buffalo and 
Missouri Synods, in the latter instance with a very heavy commitment to 
a congregational understanding of church order. 

The nineteenth century was a missionary century. The Awakenings 
nourished a zeal for the proclamation of the Gospel. Under the sponsor- 
ship of a variety of societies, missionaries went to Africa and India, 
to China and the islands of the Pacific. What came of these endeavors 
varied somewhat with the particular understandings that informed the 
various societies, yet quite generally effective authority over mission- 
ary enterprises remained in the sending country, while the mission it- 
self often brought with it many European cultural norms which it attempted 
to transplant into new soil. Hymnody and worship followed the European 
forms. Although congregations were organized, control remained with 
the missionaries. The missions also depended heavily on subsidies for 
their financial support. Thus they were in many respects dependent en- 
claves of the mission society. 

While a variety of missionary support also went to the United 
States, the developments there were organizationally independent. what 
is most characteristic of the American development is the degree to 
which authority remained with the local congregation. Even if at times 
the local pastor was the carrier of this authority, at the same time 
laity participated from the beginning and some strong lay voices were 
heard at the congregational and sometimes also at the synodical level. 

The twentieth century brought many of the earlier questions more 
sharply into focus. The German churches faced in very quick succession 
the problems of their relationships to the newly constituted Weimar Repub- 
lic and then the struggle with the Nazi dictatorship. At the end of the 
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Second World War came the divergent developments in the two Germanies: 
the re-establishment of some kind of orderly church life in the Federal 
Republic and the necessity of finding forms for continued existence in the 
Democratic Republic. The new socialist regimes in Eastern Europe brought 
further questions to the minority Lutheran churches in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, and serious question of sur- 
vival to the Baltic countries which were incorporated into the USSR. 
Meanwhile movements for national independence from colonial regimes 
also affected the status of the former missions. Many of them became 
independent churches, but for the most part they remained dependent on 
sending countries for financial subsidies and personnel. Increasingly 
the question of indigenization became an issue. This issue had many di- 
mensions: the development of worship and hymnody out of the life of the 
new churches, the question of appropriate forms of organization in place 
of imposed patterns, the burden of supporting a network of institutions 
beyond the financial capacities of many of those churches, the question 
of the place of large European minority groups (South Africa) or of 
the indigenization of originally German population in Brazil (or else- 
where in Latin America). A member of the ECMY put the personal crisis 
of the African believer very directly: 


I remember yesterday when we went to the big Mekane Yesus Church 
our friend from Sweden felt comfortable: he sang all the songs 

even though they were sung in a different language. However those 
who came from other countries were not able to follow because the 
congregation had its identity linked with the Swedish tradition. 

Had we gone a few kilometres to the west, for example, Dr. Duchrow 
would have felt comfortable because that congregation is based upon 
the German tradition. Alternatively, we could have gone south to 
the congregation who worshipped yesterday, that is the Norwegian 
congregation in Orion, where perhaps our Norwegian friend would 
also have felt comfortable. We have now reached an identity crisis: 
we do not know who we are as an indigenous church. 


These concerns and many others turned up as “burning issues" when 
the LWF/DS invited member churches to study their own situations in the 
light of a general concern for "the identity of the church and the nature 
of its service to the whole human being". At the heart of these issues 
is a major theological question; what does it mean to be a Christian set 
in the midst of the diverse cultural traditions, the different economic 


and political systems that can be found in the world? How does a 
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Christian identity come to be publicly manifested in the life and struc- 
tures of an assembly of believers? How does what these believers experi- 
ence as the church inform their personal existence, their wholeness as 
human beings? May we also speak of the "wholeness" of the corporate 
church? Finally, given identity and wholeness, what are the implica- 
tions for daily witness and Christian practice, for the relationships 

to the other structures of society, and for the service to the neighbor 
in need? 

These questions belong together. We believe that in different ways 
they confront Lutheran churches around the world. They confront them in 
their relationships with one another and in their efforts to carry on 
their work amidst international tensions, social, political and economic 
conflicts. The answers may define the vocation of these churches in 
this last part of the twentieth century. 

We need to recognize that the question of identity is a question 
not just for African or Asian converts, but also for the North Atlantic 
churches. These unfamiliar contexts help us to see more clearly the 
interplay of religious and cultural forces. Thus these believers can 
challenge their European and American brothers and sisters to investigate 
their own identity in a cultural setting taken for granted. In every 
culture and every place the life of the church has visible behavioral 
and organizational traits reflecting how it is rooted in the life of the 
people among whom the church serves or how it preserves elements trans- 
planted from a sending community. "Identity" must always be determined 
in a concrete historical setting. 

The historical setting, an inevitable condition for every church, 
forces another question upon us. Not only the Ethiopian Christian is 
faced with questions of divided loyalties, to the new cultural wrappings 
in which the Gospel is presented to him and to the traditions and destiny 
of his country. We all face the question of Christ and culture, of the 
kind of integrity of faith and action that is possible for both believers 
and churches. But it is not traditions only that divide, fragment and 
alienate. Patterns of political dominance, financial control, economic 
exploitation, racial discrimination--all of these in various ways under- 
mine and distort the expression of a full Christian life both for the 
dominant and for the dominated. 
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A “wholistic" view of what it means to be human, as the original 
ECMY letter understood this question, means that service to human needs 
cannot be separated from the proclamation of the Gospel. Without pre- 
judging this issue, we can affirm that one cannot deal with the question 
of the "identity" of the church in our time without also answering the 
related question about what the church is to do in the world. The con- 
troversies over faith and action, not only at Evian, not only among 
Lutherans, but in the whole Christian community, provide ample evidence 


that these questions are related. 
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II. PROCEDURES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


A. THE PARTICIPATION OF MEMBER CHURCHES 





The Commission on Studies asked churches, whose living and working 
conditions differed greatly, to contribute to the ecclesiology study. 
These included majority churches which have means and institutions at 
their disposal and can provide people trained for such a task; minority 
churches which coexist with other denominations in countries where the 
majority of the population belongs to other religions; churches growing 
in members but lacking trained pastors, teachers, and church workers; 
churches in the diaspora whose traditions are still alive but which 
fulfill their duties with great difficulty. The range of action avail- 
able to the churches depends on the position or freedom granted them by 
the existing political systems in the West, in the East, or in the 
southern hemisphere. 

It was to be expected that the question of the church's identity 
and its service to the whole human being would be dealt with differently 
in the various countries and continents. Lutheran traditions have not 
evolved uniformly under the diverse political and economic conditions. 

It was undecided whether the common confessional basis of the "older" 

and "younger" churches would bridge or widen the gap created by their 
divergent historical experiences. Initial reactions and progress reports 
confirmed that the difficulties of the projected study should not be 
underestimated. Problems of methodology and content needed to be clari- 
fied. Organizational questions had to be solved in order to secure 
continuous communication among the member churches. Resistance from with- 
in and without needed to be overcome. Nevertheless, within a short time 
about 20 churches voiced interest in the project. After further con- 
sultation others joined or worked on additional topics. The results of 
the first consultation encouraged contributions from churches that had 
at first hesitated. Even after the second (1975) and third (1976) phase 
of the study process, some churches decided to cooperate. Thus, unex- 
pectedly extensive studies are underway but are not yet completed. 

The letter of invitation dated March 1973 referred to the experiences 
of past years. "In almost all churches, and also in the LWF as a whole, 
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conflicts on the fundamental question have arisen: What is the identity 
of the Church and how does it serve in its specific way the entire human 
being?" All churches were more or less aware that they could no longer 
conduct their affairs in quite the same way as they had before since 
they faced challenges precipitated by ever growing political tensions. 
Today the old question of how Christians practice their beliefs con- 
cerns the entire church, not just individuals or groups. It pertains to 
theology and its function in church life. In a world which has become 
small and is divided by conflicting ideologies, the church risks credi- 
bility if it evades this question. In conferences and individual studies 
the LWP had already treated the fundamental problems of our relationship 
to God, to our brothers and sisters, to the world as God's creation 
entrusted to us. Some questions still continue to be disputed: 

- What is the relationship between mission and development? 

- Since governments and states today undergo continuous change, 

how is the relationship between church and state to be understood? 


Do witness and service bear on political life or are they limited 
to the personal experiences of Christians throughout their lives? 


According to Reformation understanding, how are the manifold 
services in the congregation related to the pastor's office? 


Because human power over nature, space, and time is constantly 
increasing, how should salvation be preached and experienced today? 
These questions touch upon the church's identity in various ways. They 
may become catalysts for conflicting tendencies. This presupposes that 
in examining the questions, carefully prepared Bible studies are linked 
to analyses of the (theological, socio-political, cultural) situation in 
which the controversies arose. The letter of invitation expresses the 
hope that through common effort obstacles will be overcome. 

At the first consultation in Addis Ababa in 1974 the participants 
perceived the meaning of the newly begun dialogue, that within the 
churches people had begun to reexamine their self-understanding of the 
church. They asked about the church's identity sometimes as it affected 
specific areas of work, but in many cases as it concerned the church's 
entire range of activity. This investigation required not only resour- 


ces and knowledge of the subject, but above all time to recollect and 
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contemplate experiences and to elaborate problems which had long been 
suppressed. In order to find ways of fulfilling the church's task, 
people needed to discuss the shortcomings and failures that they would 
rather hide. Every church's contribution was to further the dialogue on 
the international level, while subsequently reverting to the local level. 
All Lutheran churches, as part of the entire ecumenical movement, must 
ask themselves if their witness and service reaches into all dimensions 
of human life and corresponds to the Gospel. 


B. CHOICE OF THEMES AND METHODS - GROUPS RESPONSIBLE 
In retrospect, we realize that it was a good idea to let the churches 
freely decide what questions they wanted to stress while participating in 
the ecclesiology study. The range of topics chosen reflects the diffi- 
culties the churches need to wrestle with daily: 
- the training of pastors and church workers, Sunday school teachers, 
and treasurers - a must for the building of church life; 
- theological reflection on the cultural traditions of Africa and 
Asia and discussion of social forces in industrialized countries; 


cooperation in society's pressing social tasks; 


overcoming traditional prejudices against women participating in 
church decisions and administrative work; 


lessening the division among forms of piety; 


helping the folk church to see that in many countries it is in 
danger either of conforming to society or of withdrawing from its 
social responsibility; 


the relationship between church and state in a pluralistic world; 


the relationship of the church as an institution to lay organi- 
zations and to other voluntary groups in its midst; 

- the importance of church statutes for enabling congregational 
members to share in responsibilities; 


the relationship between man and woman in the church as an 
ecclesiological problem; 


- marriage stability in face of rapid social changes; 


team ministry in Ujamaa villages; 
- the significance of language with respect to the church's openness 


or self-isolation; 
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- being a community of service and the church's financial system; 


- "church for others" in situations in need; 


This brief list of themes clearly shows that to a large extent the 
choice of methods will determine whether or not the study groups will 
produce good analyses and obtain far-reaching results. 

In many cases how the work proceeded depended on whether or not 
experts could be interested in becoming study leaders or consultants. 
Many questions required interdisciplinary approaches, but only a few 
churches have research institutes that could be commissioned to do the 
studies. The problem of methodology will therefore be handled in a 
special section. However, at this point the following should be said: 
Even where personnel shortages or geographic conditions initially im- 
posed restrictions, common reflection on pressing problems occurred, 
and in spite of tensions this reflection furthered communication between 
church groups as well as advancing discussion on the international level. 

In many cases church leaders, theological committees, or the respec- 
tive national committee took the initiative in beginning the studies. 
Sometimes they were only considered by a circle of experts who then con- 
ducted the studies themselves. Many churches formed study groups or had 
their synods call them. People concerned with these problems were often 
represented in these study groups. Strikingly enough, the churches in 
developing countries took special care to involve members from local 
congregations in the project instead of just using them as discussion 
partners in interviews. 

Committed laity and church workers helped to define the tasks, to 
develop questionnaires and methods, as well as to conduct the studies. 
From what the reports show, church committees responsible for projects 
or consulting groups discussed the studies' progress reports and final 
results before they were sent to Geneva. Because financial and personnel 
difficulties in many countries required that the progress of the reports 
be discussed several times on different levels, the churches have 
clearly been able to express themselves in the ecclesiology studies 


(self-studies) on a broad scale. 
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C. THE FOCAL POINTS OF THE STUDY 


Although each study group elaborated its own methods and questions 
according to its topic, interest in exchanging experiences grew. The 
hope was to stimulate discussion on what role Lutheran traditions and 
theology play in present conflicts and which aspects of the Biblical 
message have gained special significance in these conflicts. Because of 
various external influences (power, money, society's expectations, mass 
media) it has always been difficult in conflicts to find the way indi- 
cated by the Gospel. Since the beginning of the ecumenical movement, 
churches and church groups have frequently had the help and participation 
of brothers and sisters from beyond their borders. Yet continued cooper- 
ation in clarifying burning questions is only now just beginning. The 
research projects now underway have demonstrated that a systematic ex- 
change of literature and documents is urgently needed. The LWF Depart- 
ment of Studies could pass on material from its collection of documents 
as they applied to the given topics. In this way the churches' study 
groups could gain access to a wide range of ecumenical information 
sources. They could profit from the results of work done in other areas 
of the LWF or in other organizations (such as the WCC) without being 
overwhelmed by the wealth of publications available. In response to 
requests from member churches the DS provided materials bearing on their 
problems. This is also how the results of earlier conferences or consul- 
tations, such as Proclamation and Human Development or Church Economy, 
were made a part of the local working processes. A continuous flow of 
international communication while projects were in progress helped to 
widen the horizons of all who participated. Critical and constructive 
contributions from partners belonging to other churches enabled partici- 
pants to transcend the limited scope of their own thinking and gain new 
insights. 
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After a year's work we can identify four problem areas under which 


we can group the churches' manifold questions: 





Identity and Service to the Whole Human Being in Churches: 





1. On the Way to Self-reliance with Minimal Resources. 


Dependency on the support of the North Atlantic churches and 
mission societies must be overcome. This bears not only on 
financial matters, but relates also to many dimensions of church 
life: teaching personnel, theological and educational concepts 
forms of worship and liturgy, education of children, marriage 
counseling, and health care. Laboring under difficulty, these 
churches try to build self-sustaining congregations drawing on 
their own spiritual, cultural, and material resources. The 

old donor-receiver relationship must disappear. 


2. In Churches Tryi: to Overcome Inad: te Participation 
Women and Youth. 


In almost every context the questions of the churches' identity 
and of how people get along with each other in the church are 
raised. We must investigate whether or not the equality of all 
members of the body of Christ (according to a Reformation under- 
standing) is expressed in common life and sharing of responsi- 
bility. The fact that the extensive work performed by women in the 
church is gladly welcomed but undervalued implies that the rela- 
tionship between man and woman in common responsibilities carries 
ecclesiological significance. We must also identify the areas 
where women are not participating sufficiently in decision making 
processes and where this problem is not being raised. A similar 
question arises concerning the younger generation. Since they 
become members of the congregation at baptism and will assume 
responsibility in the future, it is imperative that they partici- 
pate in the church's work as early as possible. 





3. In Churches in Political Conflicts from Which the Congregations 
Cannot Withdraw 


because they attend to those who are oppressed, suffering, or 
tortured. The criticism that the church incurs in such situations 
encourages a very careful examination of one's own position in 
political conflicts and reflection on the goal of future action. 
The studies included the theological questions of conversion 
(metanoia) and a possible new beginning, or even focused on this. 
Where churches and congregations drew the consequences of their 
faith in such conflict, they encountered difficulties. Division 
arose within the churches, and external pressure from social 
forces, governments, or interest groups increased. Three churches 
in this situation were not able to conclude their studies. It is 
a painful gap for the LWF that they could submit only intermediate 
progress reports. 
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4. In Churches in a Pluralist or Secularized Environment. 





This problem has affected Christian behavior much more than our 
understanding of faith would lead us to expect. The decline in 
membership and worship as well as in the participation in the 
eucharist troubles pastors, church workers, and members. The 
question of the church's renewal is harder to answer under these 
than under other existing conditions. It refers to proclamation, 
worship, pastoral care, and church structures, and to forms of 
work and communication. Mission and service must be thought 
through again. 


All the study groups agreed that these problem areas raised important 
ecclesiological questions. Thus it was possible to form working groups 
around these problem clusters (see Addis, p. 99-136; Bossey, 

p. 17-58.) The clusters discovered that although the churches 
exist under different living conditions, they have common tasks 


and aspirations. This does not imply however that the participating 





churches treat these problems with equal weight, since now and 
then they judge key questions differently. They need more time for 
reflection to reach an agreement on goals and purposes. Three 
examples serve to illustrate this point: 


1. It is and has been obvious to all participants that a lack of 
xesources creates problems in building up church life. If the 
church's self-understanding is brought into relationship with the 
development and the use of resources, then even churches with 
secure financial bases are forced to reconsider this dimension of 
their existence, The majority of the affluent churches were 
not induced to do this, to the disappointment of churches 
with minimal resources (cf. the make-up of the working group, 
"Developing Resources", Addis, p. 99; Bossey, p. 17ff.) 


2. The differences in judging central questions also emerged from 
the issue of participation. The churches’ reports show that 
the problem of women's co-responsibility received more attention 
than before. Here the churches reacted partly to pressure exer- 
ted by international activity (eg. the U.N. International Women's 
Year.) Nevertheless, only a few churches actually treated the 
women's question. In many studies the question of participation 
by women and youth was not even mentioned. (cf. Bossey p. 30ff.) 


3. There is no doubt about Lutheran churches being called on to pro- 
test serious disregard for human rights. For some churches, how- 
ever, dealing with the conflicts in Southern Africa and Latin 
America does not answer the controversial question of whether or 
not the church's mandate includes a co-responsibility in state 
and society, or whether its role here is limited to exceptional 
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situations. (Cf. Addis, pp. 153 and 114.) Although opposing 
interpretations on this or other questions complicated the work 
for some time, they also required deeper reflection on the 
problems involved. 


D. THE PHASES OF THE CONSULTATION 





International consultations were indispensable for advancing the 


studies, as demonstrated by fruitful cooperation within certain problem 





areas and by the struggle for a common understanding of controversial 
issues. They provided an occasion for advising one another on metho- 
dology. Therefore, workshops on research methods were held before the 
consultations in Addis Ababa (1974) and Bossey (1975), to which experts 
were invited. They were a necessary part of the ecclesiology studies, 
supplementing the advice given to local churches by the Geneva staff, 
(Cf. circular letters to the participants; Addis Ababa and Bossey 
Reports.) In view of the various preconceptions with which the churches 
began and conducted their work, the discussions on method aided their 
coming up with somewhat comparable results. (Cf. Chapter III.) The 
daily Bible study work related to burning ecclesiological questions. 
Because of their importance for the common reflection, the exegetical 
contributions made during the consultations are also included in 
Chapter V-A (Bible Study Materials.) The theological papers presented 
focused on the guiding questions of the ecclesiology studies: 


- the church's identity in view of different cultural contexts and 
in the ecumenical perspective 


the church's sacramental foundation and its significance for 
the congregation's practice 


the marks of the church according to Luther and in the Confessio 
Augustana written by Melanchthon, especially its Article VII, 
God's love for all human beings and the cooperation of the churches 


- identity, wholeness, and the church's unity. 
It was always a group of the participants themselves who composed a sum- 
mary of the findings. This commonly reached understanding about insights 
gained or open questions was the basis for planning the next steps at the 
end of the conference. 

At the beginning of the study program, it was agreed that the churches 
should first of all try to analyze their present situation as well as pos- 
sible. It is necessary to take stock of the data, tasks, difficulties, 
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and goals so that the frame of reference for analyzing the problems will 
not be lost. From this analytical research, conclusions were to be 
drawn for future action, for the main purpose of the study was above all 
to change the church's practice where its identity and service to the 
whole human being required it (for example, Southern Africa.) Moreover, 
important experiences and exemplary initiatives were to be supported and 
furthered by means of dialogue on the international level. 

The yearly consultations corresponded to these three working steps: 
In the 1974 Addis Ababa meeting the work focused on describing situations 
(description). In 1975 at Bossey it centered on theological and socio- 
logical analyses of the problems (analysis). In Arusha (1976) the parti- 
cipants worked mainly with the results of the studies and the ensuing 
Proposals for action (strategic reflections), Although a relatively 
large number of studies were not yet available, it was possible from 
the studies and reports presented to work out strategic criteria and 
Perspectives at the consultation in Arusha (see IV Reports from the 
Churches, findings described). The churches' statements refer to the 
levels of faith and practice, and structural organization. Although 
they are distinct from one another, the inseparable relationship of 
these levels of church life can be explicitly or implicitly inferred 
from the studies. 

The study groups also owe encouragement and help to the regional 
Consultations on important questions of church life (for example, 
Christian Education in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the U.S.A.; 

The Concept of the Church in an African Setting; or Parish Renewal in 
Europe). They made it possible to map out écclesiological problems and 
to relate them carefully to the cultural and political contexts. This 
is also true for consultations and workshops on problems in society that 
challenge the church (for example, human rights, Marxism, responsibility 
for peace, Cf. Chapter V-B). In this way the intra-church dialogue 
initiated by the self-studies became more and more involved in the dis- 


cussions on the international level. 
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E. OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCES (WHAT HAPPENED) 


From outside, the LWF member churches are often viewed as a relative- 
ly united group. In contrast, the studies reflect the churches' varied 
expression of the Lutheran confession. The reason the common tradition 
has evolved so differently is found above all in the basic content of 
the confession: the commitment to the scriptures in faith and action 
and the freedom in shaping human orders as long as they do not-contradict 
God's living word. The wealth of church experience and the improper use 
of tradition, from which no church is free, causes tensions and contra- 
dictions even within a confessional family. They complicate communica- 
tion and cooperation. The LWF's Commission on Studies has considered 
these problems for years and has accompanied the ecclesiology studies 
with its own theological efforts (Cf. Seminar on "Identity and Wholeness" 
1974). In looking soberly at these difficulties, the following observa- 
tions are worth mentioning concerning this newly found cooperation among 
the churches: 


- The letter of invitation expressed the hope that the self-studies 
would not be an additional burden for the churches. In fact, for 
some it only meant broadening research plans already begun (for 
example, South Africa). Most of the churches did not shy away 
from undertaking difficult, self-critical studies, and far more 
contributions were made than the Commission on Studies expected. 


- The churches provided their partners in discussion with a clear 
profile of themselves through the work done on their own regarding 
the general guiding topic, An impression of others' life and work 
was obtained and more was learned than is usually possible at 
ecumenical conferences. 


- There is no doubt that conceptual differences about what the 
church is exist between the North Atlantic churches and those in 
the developing countries. Surprisingly enough, in the discussion 
of ecclesiological questions during the consultation, problems of 
communication diminished when texts from Luther were consulted. 


The freedom with which weaknesses, crises, and failures are being 
presented displays a growing trust between the churches despite 
existing tensions. 


- Whatever their degree of participation in these studies, the 
churches became more conscious of pressing tasks. In turn their 
work profits immediately, since they are now setting certain 
priorities for their areas. 
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METHODOLOGY IN THE SELF STUDIES 


The studies have pursued a great variety of methods in order to 
carry out their purposes. In this section we shall describe the methods 
of inquiry and then indicate the major methodological issues they raise. 
Awareness of this methodological variety may be helpful to churches 
planning studies in the future. It should also help make the choice 

of method a self-conscious and critical one. 

We will be dealing here with any and all methods of inquiry found 
in the study documents, whether they are sociological, theological, 
Psychological, or historical. The observations we make are designed to 
refer to the variety of aspects which were investigated in the studies. 
We should also remember, in the light of the strong emphasis on socio- 
logical and psychological data and methods, that this kind of inter- 
disciplinary approach was specifically recommended for these self studies 
by the Commission and Department of studies (Circular letter #1, DS, 

11 July 1973). 


A. METHODOLOGICAL PLURALITY 


The variety of methods seems to flow from several factors. First 
the LWF Study Department and Commission chose an overall procedure in 
which each local study would define its own problems, procedure, and 
method and would carry these out on an independent basis. 

Secondly, each study had to operate within the specific economic 
and political situation in each church setting. The kind of method 
chosen is directly related to the available expertise, money and time 
(whether in the church staff or in research and teaching institutions) . 
Methods generally have to be tailored to fit these constraints. They 
directly determine either the kind of method chosen or the degree of 
methodological complexity of a study. 

Thirdly, the methods of the studies were determined by their pur- 
poses. Many of the studies sought to mobilize participation in defining, 
analyzing, and then finding solutions to problems in the churches 
(Tanzania), Others sought to make distinct changes within established 
structures (Finland). Still others sought to resolve tensions among 
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various groups or agencies. Each of these purposes suggested different 
methods for understanding and analyzing the problem. Therefore an 
accurate statement of the purpose for a self-study emerged as a critical 
step in conducting research. Without it researchers would be swamped 
with information and be unable to move to an analysis, interpretation 


and strategic response to problems. 
Moreover, each study must be conducted within the political reali- 


ties inside or outside the church institution. In certain areas direct 
questionnaires would raise political difficulties for the churches, so 
other methods have to be used. In other situations the obvious need 

for ecclesiastical changes seems to have led to a circumvention of any 
elaborate verification through a sophisticated method of research. From 
the standpoint of the mythical "ideal observer" this situation may seem 
lamentable, because of its lack of "scientific objectivity". However, 
this very “objectivity" sometimes lacks any effective connection to means 
for changing things. All study methods have to deal with this tension in 
some way. 

There is, however, one problem we face in describing, analyzing and 
interpreting the methodological aspects of the studies. That is, some 
self-study reports have not revealed precisely what method they did 
follow. In some cases we can make fairly accurate inferences, but in 
others we must simply confess ignorance. Therefore our report, based on 
the materials and information at our disposal, may not include matters 
known to some readers. However, we have found it better to remain silent 


than to over-interpret the data we have. 


B. TYPES OF DATA 

Each study deals with some kind of basic information, or data. 
These are the brute facts which the study is based on. Sometimes the 
type of data arises from the method that is already chosen. Other times 
the data are simply forced upon the churches in the form of political 
revolution, popular movements, or economic upheavals. Arriving at the 
selection of relevant data is thus generally a result of historical cir- 
cumstance as well as conscious selection. The self-studies have worked 
with the following types of data: 
l. Documents. Sometimes these are official texts, such as the Bible, 
the Confessions or other documents, as with the Kirchenordnungen study. 
Other times they are "unofficial" documents, such as the theological 
writings of Martin Luther, the working papers of consultative groups, 
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or written materials from other institutional sources. 

2. Secondary Literature. This includes all kinds of other written 
materials which arise in response to the primary documents cited above. 
3. Institutional Structures. Here the study focuses not on the views 
of a person or group, but on the pattern of relationships constituting 
institutions and organizations. These may be ecclesiastical structures 
or they may be one or another societal structures. They may be the 
formally recognized structures (as revealed on an organizational chart) 
or they may be the informal ones (revealed by examining how the organi- 
zation actually works, especially through personal contexts, voluntary 
groupings, and kinship or school ties). 

4 Historical Events. Without going into the complicated matter of how 
we determine the description of an historical event, we can at least 
indicate here that some kind of historical chronology has constituted 
the basic data of some studies. 

5. Opinions. The attitudes, views, ideas, and self-understandings of 
people, as basic data, are usually revealed by some kind of questionnaire. 
These include the opinions of members of churches as well as of leaders, 
whether these leaders be officials or popularly recognized leaders. 

6, Personal Experience and Reflection. Some studies are based on the 
thought of the authors themselves, as they reflect on their own experi- 
ence, knowledge, and settled convictions. Their findings simply bear the 
authority and objectivity people might ascribe to the author(s). 

7. Census Data. With this category we include not only the statistics 
gathered by governmental bodies, but also other "hard" data gathered with 
regard to population, employment, migration, voting, or economics. 

In some studies only one or two types of data appear. In others a 
wide variety of data are introduced at various points, sometimes to con- 
firm findings, other times to deal with a whole separate study or phase. 
Naturally, we have listed only the data which appear explicitly in the 
studies. All of them, however, are affected by a vast penumbra of 
implicit "data" which affect the process of inquiry - personal life, 
cultural patterns, organizational dynamics and the like. 
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C. TYPES OF PROCEDURES FOR GATHERING DATA 

Here again we must note that studies sometimes used a variety of 
procedures, either sequentially, in parallel to one another or integra- 
tively (as when previous studies become the data for subsequent studies), 
At this point we only list the types of procedures used in the studies. 
1. Participant Observer. In this case persons or small groups become 
involved in a social or ecclesiastical milieu in order to gather a wide 
range of information. Usually, the observer enters into this milieu 
with some commitments, either to change the situation in some way or to 
assist whatever movements for change that may arise. Sometimes the 
participating observers are outsiders, other times they are insiders. 
This category therefore contains a number of possibilities and meanings. 
(Addis, 1974, pp. 13-34, 73-78) 
2, Field Observation. In this procedure the observer is not integrally 
involved in the social milieu or activity being studied, but is neverthe- 
less "on the spot" rather than in a removed setting. Data tend to be 
organized around ad hoc criteria dictated by the field of experience 
being observed. However, it is also possible for field observation to 
organize data around quite sophisticated schemas, as with the Mexican 
study. 
3, Questionnaire. Some form of questionnaire was very popular in the 
more empirically oriented studies. They ranged from very elaborate ones, 
as in Germany (FRG) and Brazil, to simpler ones, as in Tanzania. There 
were two types of questionnaires - open answer and multiple choice. 
These were administered either through personal interview or by mail, de- 
pending on estimations of the effectiveness of the types and methods. In 
one study, conducted in S. Africa, the questionnaire focused on inter- 
viewee responses to carefully prepared drawings. (Bossey 1975, pp. 196- 
198) 
4. Open Interview. Sometimes interviews were conducted entirely with- 
out questionnaire. Only a general area of discussion was defined by 
the interviewer. Sometimes individuals were interviewed in this fashion. 
Other times, as with the Women's Studies (FRG) groups were interviewed. 
This open interview technique gives the initiative to the interviewee. 
It was most helpful in situations where interviewers might over-define 
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the situation or intimidate the interviewees. 

5. Personal Reflection. In some cases data was gathered and organized 
through a process of personal reflection by individual authors or 
groups, as in seminars. Sometimes individuals arrived at findings com- 
pletely on their own (at least in terms of the formally definable pro- 
cess), Other times they were assisted by an ongoing process of group 


discussion. 
6. Reading. The most obvious and wide-spread procedure for gathering 


data was reading, whether of the Bible, documents, literature, histories 
and chronologies, or reports. While it is impossible to escape this 
procedure, reports varied widely in the time given to it. It is impor- 
tant to make explicit reference to this procedure because it tends to 
give special place to certain kinds of data and to a certain reflective 
distance of the researcher from events and social activity. 

7. Media Research. In one study the cultural content of TV programs 
received attention. (Norway; Chapter 29) The Mexican study also gave 
attention to appropriate means for gathering cultural motifs in songs, 


radio programs, sermons, and the like. (Mexico; Chapter 27) 


D. TYPES OF ANALYSIS 


The second main phase of study, as emphasized in the international 
consultations, was that of analysis of the data. Here again studies may 
have combined analyses in various ways. They also ranged widely in the 
sophistication of their methods. Finally, we see in the studies a great 
variety of analytical approaches which arise because of personal convic- 
tions of researchers, availability of resources, purposes of the study, 
and the like. Again, at this point, we wish only to list the principal 
modes of analysis found in the studies. 

1, Linguistic. Various kinds of linguistic analysis were used to 
analyze written materials, such as Biblical exegesis, or analysis of 
Luther's writings. (Cf. Thyen's exegetical work in FRG Frauen Studien, 
Chapter 20) Sometimes this was combined with the functional analysis 
cited below (7). 

2, Semiotic Analysis . The Mexican study gives thoroughgoing attention 
to analysis of the symbolic structure of culture, especially as this 
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method has been worked out in French sociology. In this approach the 
structure of relations or the dramatic patterns in the symbol structure 
are then closely tied to some kind of class analysis. 

3. Class Analysis. Some kind of class analysis figured in a number of 
studies, though the concept of class received a number of interpretations. 
Some were influenced directly by Marxism, others by Max Weber or W. L. 
Warner (USA) and others were based on the distinction between elites and 
masses. 

4, Race and Ethnic Analysis. Analyses based on concepts and theories 
of race and racism were central to S. Africa. (Chapter 22) Some kind 
of theory of ethnicity, assimilation and acculturation underlay analy- 
ses in Latin American and USA studies. Some kind of theory of ethnicity 
probably underlies approaches to the concept of Volkskirche (Finland, 
Sweden). However, no study seems to have made explicit use of any de- 
veloped theory of ethnicity, even though it seems to be crucial to many 
interpretations of the problems confronting the Lutheran churches. 

5, Institutional Analysis. Questions about ecclesiology inevitably bear 
on questions of institutional structure. However, explicit institutional 
analysis using fully drawn out theories of organization did not figure 
prominently in the reports. We see in the writing, however, some im- 
plicit use of some theory of bureaucratization, of organizational 
accountability, of voluntary organization, and of leadership recruitment 
and accountability. In addition, especially in studies about women in 
the church, attention is given to some theory of participation and 
motivation in church organizations. 

Patterns of inter-institutional dynamics also receive some explicit 
analysis, as with the Norwegian report on church, lay, and labor organi- 
zations, or the relation of family, church and education in Indonesia. 
Here we find no worked out descriptive sociological theory about inter- 
institutional dynamics. We do find, however, a fairly universal normative 
theory which stresses the need for some kind of critical engagement between 
the church and other institutions in the society. 

6. Statistical Procedures. While no study to our knowledge made any 
extensive use of computer techniques to aggregate and correlate data, 
some simple statistical procedures did appear. Population changes, 
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economic conditions, opinion poll responses and the like figured in re- 
ports from Brazil, Germany, and Tanzania, for instance. Such procedures, 
we might note, usually are weighted toward a democratic perception of 
reality in which each person or opinion has equal numerical weight with 
others. The mass of people is given more importance than in structural 
analysis. 

7, Functional-Systemic Analysis. A number of studies seek to analyze 
the relation of church to society, of thought to practice, or text to 
situation along the lines of functional analyses. A functional or sys- 
temic analysis asks about the relation of each part to the whole society 
and of roles to the social system. Most anthropological analyses in- 
quire about the integration of the society and of the individual into 
that society. Many efforts to analyze Biblical or theological texts 

ask about the function of a particular idea, dogma, or church structure 
in a previous era and then seek ways to accomplish the same function in 
this one. (Cf. USA, Luck, Chapter 20; Kirchenordnung, Chapter 35) 

8. Psychoanalysis. While functional analysis works along sociological 
lines, psychoanalysis works along psychological ones. Here texts, prac- 
tices, rituals, and symbols are seen in terms of their function within 
the dynamics of the self. This approach to data can be found in the 
Women's Studies (FRG, Chapter 20), the apperception studies in S. 
Africa, (Chapter 22.1), and in the USA report by Luck. 

9, Role Analysis. Here data is organized and analyzed around the con- 
cept of role, either within the church or within social structures such 
as family or politics. This analysis is especially important for those 
studies, such as from FRG and Tanzania, which seek to move beyond the 
old roles assigned to women and youth. 

10, Case-Study. The case study, as described by Keith Bridston (Bossey, 
1975, pp. 191-95), is a carefully prepared description of a series of 
related events. It is primarily designed as a teaching tool in decision- 
making. It appears in studies primarily oriented to raising people's 
awareness of crucial dynamics and issues. Sometimes, however, it seems 
to be used for wider analytical purposes. In some instances the term 
“case study" has had a more general meaning. It has meant any kind of 
focused empirical research, as distinguished from philosophical, theo- 
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logical or theoretical discussions. This is not, however, the more 
generally accepted technical meaning. 
11, Historical Chronology. In some cases the simple assembly of a chron- 
ology of events gains importance, especially where the historical origins 
of a church situation have been forgotten by the participants. Immigrant 
churches seeking patterns of indigenization often introduce this analysis. 
12, Ideal Typology. The construction of "ideal typologies" along the 
lines laid out by Max Weber and widely used in the social sciences 
figures prominently in the Mexico (Chapter 27) and Argentina studies 
(Chapter 24). Data are organized around dominant tendencies toward 
certain ideal forms of church (in the descriptive sense only) or 
social behavior in order to delineate major issues, alternatives and 
tensions. 
E. ISSUES IN INQUIRY 

We already see, simply in describing these methods for selecting, 
gathering and analyzing data, a number of more general methodological 
issues which we would like to clarify here. They all tend to revolve 
around the tensions inherent in any concept of self-study; namely, the 
relative importance given to "self" or to "study", We shall delineate 
these in terms of four sets of tensions. 
1. Individual vs. Group Research. The relative weight given to the 
work by individuals and that by groups is already tied to a preference 
for theoretical consolidation (within the mind of an individual) rather 
than organizational consolidation (in which groups predominate), Of 
course, in organizations with highly centralized authorities the work of 
a key individual can also be an act of organizational consolidation. 
Moreover, group work tends to occur where an effort is being made to 
create or find some kind of public consensus about a matter. The work 
of individuals can be more distanced and critical but faces the danger 
of lacking public effect. Here the problem of self-study is that of 
defining the "self" that is studying and being studied. 
2. Participation vs. Observation. The notion of self implies the value 
of widespread participation by the members of the corporate self. Yet 
the concept of study demands certain observational distance. People who 
enter the study process with definite commitments, perspectives and 
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interests may be highly engaged but lack that self-critical distance 
which would enable them to communicate with those who do not share these 
stances. Here we have the problem of defining the relevant publics to 
which the study is directed. This tension was raised particularly 
clearly by the Brazilian and Tanzanian studies. 

3. Specificity vs. Generality. A similar tension occurs between the 
choice of a very particular problem, case, or group and the desire to 
generate more generally valid concepts, theories and practices which 
might benefit and instruct others in different situations. It also 
arises, as with reports from the GDR, where choices have to be made about 
the kind of statistical sampling which is appropriate or possible in 
order to confirm or disprove analyses arising out of the specific studies. 
4, Objectivity and pertinence. This tension could be expressed as the 
problem of reliability and authority. For those schooled in the sciences 
of the North Atlantic countries, scientific objectivity is a quality 
transcending personal interference. Only on this basis can it have 
authority for people and lead to persuasive arguments. For people in 
other, especially "traditional", contexts, however, the procedures for 
achieving objectivity (and therefore "reliability") do not have the 
authority of an utterance by a wise and respected person. Therefore in- 
formation gained according to the canons of "science" can gain little 
effectiveness in practice. Conversely, the "truth" acquired by consul- 
ting wise elders cannot affect authoritatively the people committed to 
"scientific" models of truth. This question is also raised by the dis- 
cussions within the social sciences about the nature of social truth and 
the relation of "interest" to knowledge. (Cf. the study by Kontos and 
Walser, FRG Women's Studies) Here, both the concept of the self in- 
volved in the study and the nature of the truth acquired for study are 


in question. 


These critical observations are only designed to point out the need 
for self-awareness about these tensions, as well as the need to take both 
sides of the tension into account in one's study methods. They also 
point to the need for deeper thought and consensus about the nature of 
authority and truth in various cultures. Even within the North Atlantic 














countries there is considerable disagreement between those who see 
"truth" in relation to the language frame of specific publics and those 
who see it as the reality transcending any pattern of human consensus. 


F. PATTERNS OF INTERPRETATION 

The process of interpretation is closely tied to that of analysis, 
and in fact was seen as a single step by the consultations. However, it 
might be helpful to point out that analysis is a process of ordering 
data along certain lines, categories, or descriptive theories, but inter- 
pretation begins the move to a normative evaluation of the situation. 

It points the way to certain strategies for changing things. It intro- 
duces more forcefully the nermative concerns of theology and faith. 

We wish here to cite only briefly the main lines that interpreta- 
tions seem to have taken. The specific findings to which these inter- 
pretive methods led the studies are treated in subsequent sections. 
Patterns of interpretation seemed to be of two kinds - those examining 
the degrees to which a situation approached one end or another of a 
spectrum and those examining the type of category which a situation most 
closely fits. The first eight patterns of interpretation use the con- 
cept of a spectrum. The last four use categories based either on ideal 
types (in which a phenomenon only tends toward approximation of some 
ideal but contains a mixture of subordinate characteristics) or on tax- 
onomies (in which phenomena are grouped in mutually exclusive categories 


according to the characteristics they actually contain), 


1, Distance between Church and Society. By placing all these studies 
under the problem of identity and service, interpretations were already 
confronted with the question of distance between church and society. The 
descriptive question as well as the normative one was set in terms of 
this problem of distance, whether between the church and society in 
general or between the church and specific institutions, such as family, 
state, or economic firm, 

2. Pluralization-Integration. Many studies focused on the degree to 
which the society was pluralistic or integrated. The concept of pluralism 
or plurality focused debate on the question of ethnicity, of the legiti- 
macy or illegitimacy of ecclesiastical or doctrinal pluralism, or of 
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"unjust" pluralism (as in S. Africa) rather than on the question of the 
degree of integration of the church internally as well as externally with 
the society. 

3. Secularization. Some theory of pluralism generally accompanied or 
underlay a theory of secularization. Secularization indeed emerges basi- 
cally as a question of the degree of pluralization in the culture. 
Secularization, from the standpoint of the European churches in particu- 
lar, means the loss of an overarching cultural integration once provided 
by Christianity. Secularization either points to the degree of distance 
between the institutional Church and other institutions or to the gap 
between authoritative church teaching and symbols on the one hand and 
actual practices and beliefs of church members on the other hand. In 
general the concept carries with it a negative connotation and directs 
churches to an effort to overcome the process of secularization rather 
than to validate it. 

4, Dependence, Interdependence, Independence. Many studies of the 

newer churches assess their situation along the spectrum from total inde- 
pendence and autonomy to total dependence and subordination. Inter- 
dependence is seen either as a middle position between the two extremes 
or as a situation that transcends the distinction altogether. The scheme 
of interpretation, in any event, leads to efforts to overcome dependency. 
5. Participation. Interpretations from this standpoint assess situations 
along a spectrum ranging from a church structure with very limited parti- 
cipation in decisions, activities, plans, etc., to those with a high 
degree of participation. They may also deal with the pattern, as distin- 
guished from the quantity of participation. In general, this approach 
leads to attempts to widen the amount and intensity of participation in 


organizations and activities. 





6. Communication. The Hong Kong study (Chapter 13) seems to have 
interpreted its findings in terms of the patterns of communication in 
the church, especially concerning finances and resources. (Cf. One 
Church's Stewardship). The extent of communication and its quality is 
seen as the key to increasing participation in and support of the 


church. 
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T. Institutionalization. The nature of an ecclesiological study inevi- 
tably directs us to problems of institutionalization. This appears in 
several versions in the studies. First, there is the degree to which 

the church is a voluntary movement rather than a formal organization in 
which all activities are institutionalized and attached to authoritative 
offices. ("Institution" has here the meaning of well-established prac- 
tices, while "organization" refers to a particular group structure, such 
as a business corporation.) Second, there is the degree to which the 
organization is hierarchical rather than democratic (in the sense of 
direct democracy), The degree of hierarchicalization then raises in 

turn the question of the relations among the levels of the hierarchy, 
whether the hierarchy exists within a single organizational complex or 
between organizations within a federated structure of a country. Gener- 
ally interpretations that proceed along this line lead to attempts to 
xeduce the degree of hierarchicalization or institutionalization. 

8. Openness to Change.. Some studies, such as that in S. Africa or the 
FRG, sought to identify the degree to which changes were possible in the 
church or in various areas of the church. The spectrum of openness can 
also be used in conjunction with other interpretive perspectives such 

as participation or hierarchicalization. In this perspective openness 

to change generally appears as a positive value. 

9, Type of Relation Between Idea and Action. Here we turn to interpreta- 
tions that rest on some kind of typology. In this first case the typology 
revolves around the description of the ways in which ideas, attitudes, 
symbols, and culture relate to acts, behavior, practice, and social struc- 
ture. The Mexican, S. African, and FRG Women's Studies gave special 
attention to this problem. Generally the types of relations are ideologi- 
cal, utopian, or genuinely practical. Ideological ideas only mask 
social reality in the interests of the dominant class or group. Utopian 
ideas present only a detached vision of some other, unattainable social 
order. Practical ideas describe social reality in a way which leads 
effectively to their transformation in the interests of the less powerful 
group or class. This mode of interpretation generally follows the course 
of argument set forth by Marx and Mannheim. It generally leads either to 
a process of "demystification" or to a selective use of traditional, pop- 
ular mythologies in order to enable marginalized people to engage in 
practical efforts to change their situation. 
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10. Type of Church-Society Relation. In some cases studies explore the 


ways churches influence society selectively, as through the family or 
educational structures, rather than through the whole range of institu- 
tions. Others work with a distinction between direct church action (as 
in direct political activity) and indirect church action (equipping 
laity to fulfill their tasks in society). Identification of the type of 
church-society relation then can lead to better practices of service. 

In locating the institutions with which the church usually works this 
kind of interpretation can also help grasp the images which the general 
population has of the church. 

11. Type of Church Institutionalization. From a sociological viewpoint 
the identity of the church is closely tied to its type of institutional- 
ization. European and Nordic countries work with typologies of Volks- 
kirche. (Cf, W. Huber, "Welche Volkskirche meinen wir?") Others, as in 
Argentina, use concepts of denomination, sect, ecclesia, etc. Such 
typologies carry a great variety of normative conclusions, depending on 
theological commitments and assessments of the society's dynamics. 

12. Geographical/Regional Relations. This final pattern of interpreta- 
tion attends to the patterns of interrelation among denominations or 
between local, regional, and global church organizations. The Mexican 
study sees global patterns of dependence and exploitation, of "center" 
and "periphery". African studies on church self-reliance are deeply aware 
of dependency relations between South and North. Generally interpreta- 
tions along these lines lead to desires to strengthen ecumenical ties, 
establish genuine patterns of interdependence, or to fill out organiza- 
tional structures at one or another level. 

In concluding this section let us only point out that studies varied 
widely in the degree to which they combined a number of interpretive 
schemas. This list is simply an attempt to order the explicit or impli- 
cit patterns of interpretation found in the self-studies. 


G. A NOTE ON PROCEDURES 


We have divided the process of inquiry into three basic steps, - 
collection of data, analysis and interpretation. At each point in this 
process the studies could follow a number of procedural alternatives. 
Every study involving opinion or attitude research faced the problem of 


defining the sample to draw on. Some took representative samples in 
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which data were drawn from basic regions, types of churches, etc. Many 
studies also took random samples, either within the representative sample 
or simply across the whole membership. The decision about sampling is an 
important one for it often reflects assumptions about who should partici- 
pate, who has power and who is being affected by the church. 

At each stage studies also exhibited a variety of procedures 
for controlling not only collection, but also analysis and interpretation. 
The HKBP study, for example, used a triple-feedback procedure to control 
the adequacy of its analysis. It also sampled attitudes of persons out- 
side the church in order to assist a realistic interpretation of findings 
in terms of identity. 

These procedures generally reflected a desire to include additional 
data and participation at each step in the study process. This enlarge- 
ment of inputs helped to overcome outcomes that simply reflected the views 
and information of insiders. It acted to contact the findings by intro- 
ducing more elements. This wider scope was also necessary to lay the 


basis for acceptance of reports and concerted action to attack problems 


H, INTERDISCIPLINARY METHODS 


‘The LWF Study Commission and Department of Studies urged that all 
studies be interdisciplinary, not merely among theological disciplines, 
but more especially between theology and the social sciences. The effort 
to be interdisciplinary has led to a great deal of discussion and argu- 
ment, if not outright confusion. For some this effort to relate tradi- 
tional theology to empirical social science was the distinctive mark 
of the LWP contribution and the studies of the participating churches. 
(Cf. “Ecumenical Methodology: A Statement from the Theology Committee 
of the Church of Norway," Study Encounter, XII, Nos. 1-2, (1976) 26-40) 
At this point we shall only try to present the basic ways that theology 
was related to the social sciences in the studies. 

1. Theology Provides the Norms, Social Science Provides the Facts. In 
this method various values, principles, norms or normative visions are 
derived from scripture, confessions, and theology. Social science meth- 
ods are then used to see the degree to which the actual situation comes 
up to the norms. The disjuncture between norm and fact can and should 


drive persons and churches to repentance, penance, and renewal. This 
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approach appeared mostly in related study efforts, such as the report of 
the International Consultation on Ecumenical Methodology (para. 49-60, 





Cf. also "Ecumenical Methodology..., cited above, pp. 12-13) It also 
appears prominently in the study project on Lutheran identity sponsored 
by the Ecumenical Institute in Strasbourg. 


2, Social Science Helps Reconstitute Theology. While this method may 





start out like the first one, it then goes on to use the disjuncture as 
proof that the theology, dogmatic formulation, ecclesiology should be 
altered to be more in line with the worldly situation. Theology and 
church are always a part of social reality and cannot simply provide 
objective means for evaluating Christian practice. This method of engag- 
ing social science emerges quite forcefully in the USA study by Donald 
Luck. 

3. Theology Sets the Direction for Sociological Research. This is a 
modified form of the first one. Theology already sets the perspective, 
choice of research method, problem focus, and general methodology at the 
outset. It may or may not be transformed by the result of the research 
and findings. Concerns of this kind are emphasized in the Norwegian 
report. 

4, Multi-disciplinary Problem Solving. This is a more specified but 
methodologically less clear version of the previous method. "Multi- 
disciplinary" connotes the presence of several disciplines, each of which 
contributes to the study, but without a process of cross-criticism be- 
tween the disciplines, their methods, perspectives, and inter-relations. 
"Interdisciplinary" research gives considerable attention to the task 
of integrating the methods of various disciplines through a process of 
cross-criticism. Multidisciplinary approaches seem to be most appropri- 
ate in solving specific problems. The problem is usually located and 
defined from a theological standpoint, though practical economic con- 
cerns may also set the questions, as in Ethiopia. Then various disci- 
plines are introduced to solve the problem. The degree to which these 
disciplines introduce wider concerns, perspectives, or problems varies. 
In the Finnish study, which uses a multidisciplinary approach, these 
ramifications were quite large, since changes of the constitution were 
envisaged. With regard to the problem of church funding and finance 

in Indonesia and Ethiopia, the theological ramifications seemed to be 
more limited though the practical ones are far reaching. 
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Most studies display a combination of these interdisciplinary 
thrusts. Because they were often conducted by teams, or divided up among 
various sub-projects, they exhibit a great variety of methods, some of 
which are very hard to identify clearly or categorize neatly. This com- 
plexity becomes especially important in these interdisciplinary relations 
because it is here that various theological commitments have to be assign- 
ed certain weight and priority over against sociological or psychological 
ones. At some times the social-scientific commitments (whether descrip- 
tive or prescriptive) have such a weight that they lead to transforma- 
tions in theology and ecclesiology. The interrelations of the disciplines 
then become a theological issue themselves. 


I. METHOD WORKSHOPS 


While the local self-studies proceeded according to their own pur- 
poses, procedures and methods, the LWF sponsored method workshops at 
each of the international consultations. (Addis 1974, pp. 11-80; Bossey 
1975, pp. 15-17, 159-211) These were designed to acquaint participants 
with each other's methods and to broaden their awareness of alternative 
methods that might be incorporated in their studies. The workshops dealt 
with methods of semiotic analysis, case study, apperception studies, 
participatory research, basic survey methods, and methodological issues 
in the relation of theology and social science. 

Because the studies paralleled rather than followed the workshops, 
only a few of them drew their methods directly from workshop suggestions. 
(Cf. for example, the study by Tanzania's Northwest Synod. They 
pursued their own methodologies, most of which had been selected before 
the consultations began. In addition, there were no full-time consul- 
tants available from the LWF for this purpose. However, the kinds of 
sensitivities awakened by the workshops may have been very helpful in 
following through on the studies. Moreover, they may be very helpful to 
churches which are only now entering into studies. 

One additional reason for this disjunction between workshops and 
studies is that the methods that were presented were either specifically 
related to a special problem or region or depended on the specialized 
skills and training of specific individuals. They therefore could not 
be easily duplicated elsewhere. The participatory method, because of 
its suitability for mobilizing and conscienticizing people, its initial 
simplicity, and its wide applicability, was used in a number of studies. 
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J. GENERAL METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


This description of methods does not intend to imply that every 
study followed this sequence of steps, either formally or informally. 
Some actually began with a theory and tentative strategy to change some 
church situation and then engaged in research in order to document and 
validate this practical direction, as well as to engage people in solving 
the problem. Others started out with more general concerns and used 
research to narrow down the problems to specific key issues. We have 
arranged our observations on method in this sequence because it was 
followed, at least formally, by most of the studies and was the order 
suggested by’ the LWF Studies Department. 

We conclude this section by identifying some key methodological 
issues raised by the study process and the studies themselves. 

1. Definition of Self Study. Necessarily, and perhaps appropriately, 
the concept of self-study was left vague and open. It sheltered a wide 
range of efforts and validated a plurality of approaches and concerns 
which were not devised, ordered, or administered from some central place. 
However, this open approach left the issues involved in self-study some- 
what unclarified, as we have noted in section 5 above. At this point 
it would be wise to articulate these issues and alternatives within the 
overall notion of self-study. In particular it should be distinguished 
from case studies, whose main purpose has been leadership training, 
education, or initial identification of issues. 

2, Self-studies develop in a dialectic among three poles - objectivity, 


ethical and ecclesiological values, and participation. To some extent 
all three of these values need to be honored, yet in practice they 


usually exist in some tension with one another. It is not enough simply 
to reinforce the claims of one or another pole. There must be efforts 

to delineate patterns by which all three kinds of claims can be honored 
in a study process. This problem was taken up especially by the Theology 
Committee of the Church of Norway (Cf. Study Encounter ), 

3, Interdisciplinary Method. Theologians have always selected, with 
greater or lesser critical consciousness, some intellectual partners, 
whether they be philosophical schools, the arts, linguistics, drama, or 
the contemporary social and personality sciences. It is not a question 
of whether these partners exist. It is a question of what partners to 
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choose and what kind of relation to have with them. The questions 
surrounding these interdisciplinary relations, especially those with the 
contemporary behavioral sciences, needs much more intensive attention. 


4. Genuine interdisciplinary work takes time. It is not enough simply 





to bring in a social scientist for a few days or assign some part of a 
study project to him or her. There must be teamwork on all aspects over 
an extended period of time. The models provided by the South African and 
Mexican studies should be taken seriously in this regard. This kind of 
interdisciplinary commitment unfortunately usually costs money. More 
effective working relations between theologians and social scientists 
also depend on the kind of education provided for church leaders and 
ministers, so that they are ready to engage the social sciences in a 
critical and constructive manner. 

5. Mutual Assistance. Whether implicitly or explicitly, this self-study 
process was an attempt to get away from traditional methods of inquiry, 
which usually involved little participation and gave great attention to 
theoretical objectivity along the lines of North Atlantic scientific 
models. To pursue this commitment specific attention needs to be given 
to the mutual exchange of assistance--personal, financial, informational-- 
among different regions and churches so that they can learn from each 
other and develop mutual understandings that can lead to effective 

change. In the process each church can develop its own methods with 


greater freedom, critical awareness and confidence. 
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FINDINGS OF THE SELF-STUDIES 


A. AFRICA (Chapter 1) 
1. ETHIOPIA 

a. Northern Synod. Basic problem is lack of basic Christian 
education. People were paid money by the missionaries when they came 
to church services. When this practice stopped there came a decline 
in church attendance, The synod still has a problem with people turn- 
ing to Christianity with the expectation of getting a job and education 
for their children. 

b. Western Wollega Bethel Synod. The burning issue is the lack of 
educated and experienced personnel. The missionaries failed to prepare 
and educate leaders for the church. Because of this, the greatest prob- 
lem is the mishandling of money. This has lead some people to stop pay- 
ing their tithes and offerings to their respective congregations. The 
synod convention has passed a resolution saying that all the money that 
comes from the tithes must go to the synod treasury and be used to pay 
the pastors' salaries. This has, however, created some troubles at the 
congregational level where some leaders and elders have tried to pre- 
vent the recommended handling of the money. Other congregations have 
tried to find different ways of raising money, and good leadership and 
skilled handling of money would encourage the congregations to become 
self-reliant. 

C. Western Synod. The burning issue in this synod is the church's 
attitude toward polygamy, After some study work, it is said that the 
Bible has a clear tendency towards monogamy, but it has no objection 
against polygamy, so the church should accept into full membership poly- 
gamists, but prevent Christians from entering into polygamous marriages, 
The policy adopted by this synod became the policy of the whole ECMY 
in April 1976. 

d. Addis Ababa Synod. The most important problem in this synod is 
the lack of educated and well qualified pastors who could preach to the 
educated youngsters of the town. This leads some young people either to 
quit the church or to go to another church. A possible solution might 


be to give theological scholarships to youngsters who have the desire 
to study. 
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e. Large Institutions within the Church. These are considered a lia- 





bility to the church seen in the light of recent policy declarations of 
the government. It was decided to engage in a građual handover of these 
institutions to the government. Instead the church wants to contribute 
to nation-building by means of a functional instead of an institutional 


approach. 
f. Seminary. The self study has emphasized the importance of 


Africanization of staff and curriculum. 

g. Ministry and Theological Education. A seminar has been conducted 
in the light of recent developments in Ethiopia. 

h. ECMY in the New Socialist Ethiopia. Two seminars have been con- 
ducted on these issues, involving different kinds of people. 

i. Christianity and Socialism. Three seminars have been conducted 
on these issues. 

j. Seminar on Self-reliance in the Western Synod. This emphasized 
voluntary service, monthly contributions, and that each congregation 
should prepare its own budget according to its resources. 

k. Addis Ababa Synod Seminar on Church Identity and Resources. How 
could the congregations within the synod become self-reliant within ten 
years? The seminar emphasized education, voluntary service and economic 
contributions. ECMY plans to go on with study work and seminars. 


2, LIBERIA (Chapter 4) 


The Lutheran Church of Liberia joined the ecclesiology study in 
1976. They had, however, been working on the question of self-support 
in parish life and central church administration since 1971. That year 
the Executive Council of the Church adopted the goal of self-support by 
1982. Education for stewardship and an understanding of the implications 
for the life of the church of this goal became an apparent need in a 
church that had been largely dependent on subsidy for much of its work. 
Procedures were set up to help the parishes to report offerings and 
other income; studies of subsidies, income and expenditures were made. 
The results show an increase in LCL share of costs from 25% in 1972 to 
40% in 1975. The missions and other supporting agencies have also been 
involved in this process. A proposal was made in 1975 that LCL join the 
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LWF study on church selfhood and identity. At the annual convention in 
January the challenge of the "new road" was articulated and was received 
with great enthusiasm by the delegates. The progress already made evi- 
dently encouraged greater commitment. The church now wants to make use 
of the help offered by LWF as the LCL “approaches an era filled with 
new challenges and opportunities." 


3. SOUTH AFRICA (Chapter 22 & appendices) 


a. Study to investigate attitudes of South African Christians toward 


crucial issues of church and society. The data show that 94% of the 
constituency of the church see society as practicing racism; that racial 


antagonism and aggressiveness is highest among Christians who have never 
experienced inter-racial worship; that black Christians evaluate the 
church to a large degree by its contribution to education of black people; 
that white Christians are fearful of black participation in politics; 
that white Christians have a tendency to separate politics from all 

other spheres of life. This shows that racism is causing alienation in 
the South African churches, that the churches lack credibility. The 
churches should facilitate inter-racial fellowship, especially through 


Communion in worship services. They should also assess their contribution 





to the education of black people, and devote attention to the problem of 
the separation of politics from other spheres of life, 


b. Study of the St. Peter's on the Lake congregation in its search for 


its place within the South African Lutheran churches. The congregation 
has strongly articulated a comprehensive understanding of the church and 


its mission. As a predominantly white congregation it sought contacts 
with other white congregations, but felt that they were hindering its 
mission. It is now exploring the possibility of joining the ELCSA. The 
conclusions that are drawn are that the way the mission task is under- 
stood is of importance for the search for the identity of the church in 
its service; that the structures of the church should serve the proclam- 
ation of the gospel in the South African setting; that the present divi- 
sion within the Lutheran family is a hindrance to the discovery of the 
true identity and to the mission outreach; and that Lutheran churches 
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should be structured in such a way that good communication and joint 
action is made possible whatever the background. 


c. Study of the German language in rural Lutheran congregations in 
Natal. This was an investigation of congregations with descendants of 





missionaries, mission colonists or later immigrants (from the second 
half of the last century.) They were decisively influenced by the 
Hermannsburg revival movement. under Ludvig Harms. The investigation 
started out from the observation that German speaking students from these 
congregations find it more difficult to acquire an adequate knowledge of 
modern German language than do students who speak English as their mother 
tongue. There has also been observed that the errors and deviations 
from modern German which appear among these students follow certain pat- 
terns, and that the students, as soon as they return home, adapt them- 
selves very quickly to the code of ethics, behaviour and opinions which 
are valid for the community. This shows that the language gives the 
members of the group a deep sense of belonging together, protects them 
against undesirable and disturbing influences, but does not facilitate 
communication with outside people. All this means that the language 
strengthens the tendency to regard the church and the world as separate 
entities; it also leads to anti-ecumenical trends and rejection of ideas 
which do not comply with the thinking in their own community. 
Summarization of the studies indicates that the investigations point 
toward the political, social and economic relevance of the church as an 
institution, How can the church in all spheres become an instrument 
of God's forgiveness and renewal in Christ? There then follow recommen- 


dations which are implied by the conclusions of the studies. 


4. NORTH-WESTERN SYNOD, TANZANIA (Chapter 18) 


This diocese has been working on the question of the participation 
of women and youth in the total witness and service of the church. This 
is a burning issue because the participation of youth and women in the 
service of the church is inadequate and unsatisfactory. The question is 
whether or not the church provides opportunity to serve. A study has 
been conducted to find out to what extent and in which areas women and 
youth are involved in the work of the church. As a result of this the 
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committee has listed a whole set of changes that are needed in order to 
enable the church to move in the right direction, These changes are needed 
in the culture: the bride-price system should be given critical attention 
by both the church and state; monogamous marriages and equality within 
the marriage should be promoted; all should be given the possibility of 
expressing themselves; female leadership should be promoted; the educa- 
tion possibilities for girls should be improved; women should be voted 
for in political elections; both men and women should profit from the work 
that is done; the church should help and encourage youth and women toward 
leadership; religious education should be given more attention; the 
women's association should be strengthened; and women and youth should be 
given appropriate representation with men on all levels within the church. 
Lastly, women should stop feeling themselves as inferior to men, they 
should encourage one another and fight for their identity. Youths should 
not be silenced by older people who are afraid of losing their power, but 
youth should not, however, look down upon churchwork. 

The committee will encourage further studies and continue its work 


until people have really understood and solved their problems, 


5. EASTERN AND COASTAL SYNOD, TANZANIA (Chapter 19) 

The Eastern and Coastal Synod were concerned to analyze marriage prob- 
lems in the changing society. Women and children have been left without 
help; families have disintegrated. The study group - pastors, church 
social workers and lay paople with three professional advisors - tried to 
discover the roots of marriage instability. With extensive participation 
three different areas, urban, semi-urban and rural, were studied. Three 
types of marriage - civil, Christian and traditional - were identified, 
in order to test church policy concerning these differences and to analyze 
the effects of the Government Marriage Law (1971) on Christian families. 
Many problems arise from the differences in religious, cultural and econ- 
omic background of the partners, In addition to these difficulties there 
are tensions coming out of the transition. Migration to follow work often 
leads to separation of the couples, with wives left behind. The husbands, 
finding a new job, find new wives. Those who face difficulties (lack of 
money, lodging, etc.) often come to drunkeness and sometimes into con- 


flicts with the law. Where the man brings his first wife into the city, 








extra-marital relationships often endanger marriage stability. Young 
people, being encouraged to get education and jobs, marry early without 
preparation in emotional maturity. Family planning, although important to 
alleviate the stress, has lead to conflicts; some husbands misunderstood 
family planning as giving women opportunities to have sexual relations 
with other men. Church members were married to muslims before becoming 
Christians; the differences in basic codes of right and wrong cause prob- 
lems in family life. In a few cases the economic independence of working 
mothers has threatened the men's superiority. 

The new Marriage Act (1971) has brought some progress in solving con- 
flicts. But the implementations call for adult education, regular semin- 
ars for families and pastoral care. After having created greater aware- 
ness and understanding of the problems the church has prepared itself to 
respond more helpfully to marriage instability and to strengthen Christian 
family life. 


B. ASIA 
1. THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF HONG KONG (Chapter 13) 

This church has been working on stewardship problems. It has studied 
the question from different angles and published material in English and 
Chinese. This includes studies of finances, the question of self- 
support, motivation for giving, stewardship tracts and Bible studies. 

It is also working hard to implement a whole stewardship program within 
the church. This involves congregations. A stewardship committee has 


been organized and a part-time secretary has been appointed. 


2. TAMIL EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, INDIA (Chapter 8) 
The church has undertaken a self-study by means of a rather exten- 
sive questionnaire sent to all pastorates. The findings so far include: 
a. The church has not had any growth during the last twenty years. 
Intensive and extensive evangelization is needed. Signs show that non- 
Christians have become interested in Christian beliefs. 
b. The pattern of ministry needs change. 
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©. Coaching on the small catechism has proved to be a blessing. 

d. Youth should be trained in Christian doctrines, and their resources 
and political potentials should be used in socio-economic projects and 
community development projects. 

e. Women should be much more involved in all spheres of activity and 
given a due share in the policy making committees. 

f. The identity of the church is found in its mission. Activities 
show that the church is complying with both the first and second table 
of the Law. 

g. The church must take precautions that it does not lose its identity 
when running schools and homes for children. There is an increasing 
tendency toward interference from the government and political parties. 

h. There are more findings which need further interpretation. 


3. JEYPORE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, INDIA (Chapter 6) 

This church is planning to start its self-study now. The church was 
established through the work of a German mission society. During the 
two World Wars it had to live without overseas funds and personnel, 
which taught the church that it had to rely on its own resources. Now 
it is facing a rapidly changing situation and it is asking, "What are 
the factors that cause a lack of drive and self-confidence among the 
Christian members which hold back action and bar the church from 
change...? How can the church improve the financial education among 
the poverty-stricken Christian population?" To answer these basic 
questions the self-study will have to explore to what degree the church 
is too tied up with, too dependent on western values, life-styles and 
on western theology, and therefore too alienated from the traditional 
culture? What are the resources that can be used in fulfilling the 
church's task to take an active part in bringing justice and liberation 
to the oppressed people? 


4. ARCOT LUTHERAN CHURCH, INDIA (Chapter 5) 

This church is conducting a self-study on identity and resources and 
has been working on stewardship questions. The self-study should help 
the churches to find their own way of life through studying its identity 
in the Indian society, to discover the needs of the church and the best 
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way to use the available resources and to find new resources for the 
church. One concrete goal for the study and for the implementation of 
it is to engage all members of the church to be active in and for the 
Kingdom of God. 


5. EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN MADHYA PRADESH, INDIA (Chapter 7) 





A committee has been appointed and questionnaires have been drafted, 
The church faces problems similar to those of the Jeypore Church, The 
economic problems of unemployment are particularly pressing. The study 
will cover not only matters of stewardship and church resources, but also 


problems of Christian life in Hindu culture. 


6. HURIA KRISTEN INDONESIA (Chapter 15) 

The overriding problem of the Huria Kristen Indonesia is the conse- 
quences of almost 40 years in isolation, from 1927 to 1960's. This was 
due to political and geographical conditions. A basic problem is the 
passive attitude of the church members. The study is aimed at helping 
the church overcome this. Two consultations have been held. The last 
one (April 1976) underlined the need to continue the study work and 
came up with a number of recommendations: 

a. Education. Consultations should be organized for different groups 
of educators and church workers to help them in their work and to improve 
the educational service and the economy of the church. 

b. Social service. Programs should be started to help groups of people 
inside and outside the church. 

©. Church workers' payment should be improved and a better system of 
payment should be found. 

d. The "adat" culture of Indonesia. The church should be sensitized 
to the "adat" and try to refine and perpetuate it so that it can become 
part of Batak Christian culture. 

e. Efforts should be made to improve and develop literature that can 
be used within the church. 

f. Financial support is needed for these programs since most members 
of the church belong to the lower classes of society. 

The consultation also stated that there have been some improvements in 
church work due to the fact that church workers and pastors have not 
demanded as much payment as they ought to have had. 
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7. HKBP, INDONESIA (Chapter 14) 
The HKBP, working with Nommensen University, took up its identity 
study through an extensive survey project involving all areas and levels 
of the church, The study covered the areas of church life, financial struc- 
ture of the church and church workers, We have arranged their findings 
in the following categories: 

a. Beliefs of church members. All believers attach great importance 
to the church and its calling to proclaim the gospel, administer the sacra- 
ments and overcome sin. The chief task of Christians is to proclaim the 
gospel through witnessing to the world around them and through the example 
of their own lives, The believers are convinced that the Gospel brings 
this world salvation, peace and blessing, and thus also progress and happi- 
ness for human beings. It frees them from sin and oppression in society. 

It has transformed social relations in the country, Tribal feuds have 

been overcome, Church members see the main task of witnessing 1) in daily 
instruction by parents in the family (also culture-related), 2) in religious 
instruction at school and Sunday school, and 3) in public worship on Sunday. 
Modern forms of communication are an indirect aid to witness. 

b. Cultural changes. The old Batak language is difficult for the younger 
generation while still commonly used in worship and by older people. Ser- 
mons do not take sufficient account of social change, due to the nature of 
theological training, A new Indonesian translation of the Bible and theo- 
logical literature should help this situation. Church ordinances are re- 
vised every ten years in response to cultural changes. 

c, Church mission. Lay people are involved in all activities and welcome 
the support provided by training courses and Bible studies. They seek new 
ways of reaching people in different places and in the general public. 
Geographically, mission goes out from the towns to the country, Modern 
communication aids, press, radio and TV are used to bring about a dialogue 
with the public at large, but the spoken word is generally considered more 
effective than printed matter, 

d. Social work by the church. This is no longer seen as charity work. 
The church employs deacons and has a social service department, It helps 
abandoned children, the unemployed, impoverished tradespeople, women, vic- 
tims of revolution, etc. These interests are brought forward in parliament 


and at local government level. 
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e. Ecumenical relations. These are intensive in the cities, but in the 
villages are confined to occasional co-operation, joint prayer and worship. 
All congregational members share this responsibility equally, too, An 
exchange of clergy is being tried out in towns with several churches, 
Student and youth groups have a broader ecumenical experience, as do women 
(e.g. through the World Day of Prayer). 

f. Pastoral leadership. The "cadre programme" makes for successful 
church organization, involving all members in activities, This was made 
possible through setting up teacher training centres, seminars, women's 
Bible classes, and courses for the elderly. The educational level of the 
clergy and church officers differs from that of the laity, who are often 
better trained. This hampers communication. Theological training is con- 
ducted in two stages: first, the candidates are trained as teachers and 
then, after ten years in this field, they attend theological college and 
are ordained, The graduates of both institutions are recognized as pastors 
by the congregations, but their theological training is inadequate to deal 
with conflicts between Christian faith, the Adat culture, and modern 
society, Church leaders have not yet realized how important this is. 

There is a danger of evangelical aims being suppressed by the Adat culture. 
g. The church's financial situation. The financial basis, while not 
good, is adequate. Poor congregations have to be supported by the central 
mission department, Difficulties arise through married couples often having 
to work in different towns due to the labour situation, which entails extra 
living expenses, Church collections thus suffer, Community development 
aims to assist poor people to improve agricultural and livestock-breeding 
methods and support their families, When they have overcome the poverty 

threshold they can then become more active church members. 

h. New tasks for the church. The changed conditions of life and work 
call for new programmes and work forms. A team of clergy and laypeople is 
to be set up in the area of church and society, Certain areas of involve- 
ment require pastors with special training (e.g, the army, factories, uni- 
versities, hospital and youth chaplains), 

Since the Bible is read in families, by young people and in youth groups 
new Bible-reading notes with modern interpretations are being prepared, 
"Theological readers" are also being published in limited editions, Educa- 


tion needs greater attention as the influence of the family is receding and 


juvenile crime is on the increase. 
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The customs, traditions, and laws of the people ("Adat") pose very 
difficult problems for the church, Under the impact of the Gospel it 
seeks to transcend social ties and tribal divisions through love, But 
Adat obligations (family celebrations, honoring kinship ties) often hinder 
participation in the wider church community, While the Adat culture often 
emphasizes the values of love, peace, and unity, it also smothers many 
wider claims of the Gospel, Resolution of these contradictions requires 
extensive theological discussion in the whole church, 

Co-operation with the government is generally good in the provinces, 
where there is interest in many church activities (schools, social work, 
youth work, development projects.) The government thus informs the HKBP 
about social problems and subsidizes building projects. The church is 
doing its best to increase justice and freedom and reduce poverty. 

The close co-existence and collaboration with those of other faiths 
calls for mutual respect, though distrust to the church sometimes is seen. 
Young people are more open to inter-faith contacts, Schools try to 
encourage tolerance. Non-Christians are interested in the life of the 
church, since it is building up communities and does not confine its 


prayers to special times, 
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C. EUROPE 


l. FINLAND (Chapter 28) 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland has studied the problems 
of the People's church (Volkskirche). This has been a kind of overall 
problem in the Finnish church for several years, but has become an 
especially acute problem in the discussions about the renewal of church 
legislation and the constitution of the church. 

The concept of the “people's church" has "had the dimension of a 
service to the whole human being," while at the same time the vagueness 
of the concept creates great difficulties. It has, for instance, been 
asked if the concept includes a romantic view of the nation; if the 
democracy in the church should be the same as it is in the society; 
what is the role of the confessional writing in a people's church? What 
kind of relation is there between the identity of the church, based on 
the Bible and the confessional writings on the one hand, and the concept 
and praxis of the people's church on the other hand? 

The study does not give a clear answer to the questions it poses. 
The questions indicate, however, the direction of the further study 


process. 


2. GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC (Chapter 31) 

The GDR study has involved 17 persons and has been concerned with 
questions of identity and plurality. The churches in the GDR have been 
facing a more and more complex situation. This complexity is not to be 
identified with the pluralism apparent in other social situations. The 
choice of the theme "Identity and Plurality" was determined by the 
pluralistic reality of the churches in the GDR. At the beginning of 
their study, they make the distinction between plurality and pluralism, 
and see the latter as an ideologizing of the former. 

The first part of the study is an empirical one. This was done to 
acquire a clear insight into the reality at the different levels within 
the church, and also to see what kind of tensions there were. This way 
the complexity of existence of the churches in the GDR was revealed. In 
the first paragraph the question that was treated was the situation of 
the church in the socialist society of the GDR. The paragraph also 
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contains some remarks about "Reconciliation and partiality (Parteilich- 
keit)" --i.e. the problem of ideological tensions between church and 
society. (Church is proclaiming reconciliation--the GDR society is 
governed according to the class struggle ideology.) The next paragraph 
deals with the tensions between the lay people within the church and 
those holding an office, as well as the tensions between activist 
groups and those who have a more contemplative attitude. Also the prob- 
lem of "manifest and latent" church is treated here. A special para- 
graph deals with the change in church structures, especially with the 
relationship between the parish level and the so-called "middle level" 
(the level between parish and national church 'Landeskirche'). A short 
paragraph is devoted to the significance of ecumenical work for the 
identity of the church. A special place within this first, empirical 
part is occupied by a paragraph that consists of the results from a 
small questionnaire that was sent out to ask theologians and lay people 
about the "Church in its being bound to the Confessions". This shows 


knowledge of and appeal to the Confessions is declining, especially a- 





mong the younger members of the clergy, but also that there is a clear 
Lutheran profile within the church. This is tied to such things as justi- 
fication, preaching of the Gospel and subscription to Martin Luther's re- 
formation, There is, however, in this respect, a clear difference between 
theologians and lay people, being that the former have a "clearer Lutheran 
profile". The same holds true for old and young people, pastors and con- 
gregations, 

The second part of the study is a more theological one. The question 
of the unity of the church is treated in the light of the question of the 
identity of the church. First comes a New Testament part which concludes 
by saying that in all parts of the New Testament one can find both unity 
and plurality, depending upon the situation. The different types of 
church and congregations can all draw on different parts of the New 
Testament. The work for the unity of the church then consists in the 
search for the given unity in Christ. There is no unifying concept of 
the structure of the church to be found in the New Testament. Then the 
study goes on to deal with the problems treated in the first part to ask 
how the question of identity is dealt with in the congregations. Con- 
cluding the whole study there is a search for an "ecclesiological key- 
word". This should also be used to refer positively to the empirical 
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reality in the congregations, For this purpose, the term "community- 
unity in plurality" could be used, since it seems particularly appropriate 


to mediate between the empirical church and the church of faith. 


3. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY (Chapters 20 & 35) 


a. Project: Women as an Innovation Group 
The study group began with the experience that despite efforts which 


the church had made over the last two decades, the full co-responsibility 
of women in the church had not been realized. General affirmation of the 
concept of partnership as a goal did not suffice to overcome the latent 
resistance in the church to common responsibility of men and women. In- 
creasing obligations make greater participation of women essential. Con- 
sequently the study group attempted through a diversified program to dis- 
cover the reasons for the resistance, to examine the significance of 
women's activities critically, and to develop proposals for new forms 

of common responsibility. 

‘The program of studies included: theological studies, some case 
studies of practice in the churches, educational work to clarify women's 
understanding of their roles, historical investigations of the changes in 
roles after the industrial revolution, and scientific studies of house- 
work in connection with the social functions of the family. Examples of 
new forms of partnership were collected and are to be published in 1977. 

‘The German National Committee of the LWF sponsored the project. The 
studies were limited to Germany. ‘Twenty-seven empirical investigations 
of the problems of German women were looked at in order to gather infor- 
mation about the problems in the family, in the world of work, and in 
education. The program of studies was seen as a contribution to ques- 
tions the churches have in common. Contacts were made with Lutheran 
women's organizations in the USA and with the LWF study desk for women. 
Two Catholic social scientists participated to share the experiences of 
Catholic women and to bring stimuli from the study into their church. 

Dr. R. C. Wahlberg reported on her experiences with the feminist move- 
ment in the U.S.A. and with the responses of the churches to it. 

The theological studies are finished. (The Thyen study was pre- 
sented in Arusha.) The other projects will be concluded in 1977; two 
studies are still in the process of preparation (effects of the World 
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Day of Prayer and a discussion of the depth psychological results of the 
relationship of man and woman seen in the perspective of the questions 
of theology and the church), Since educational studies on the role of 
women are still in the preparatory stages, no summary report is possible. 


b. Theological studies 
(i) Klaus Thraede. The Contribution of Women to the Life of the Early 
Christian Congregations. 
With the use of the historical critical method the task was to ex- 





amine what share women had in social life during the late hellenistic 
imperial era and what opportunities law and ethics gave them. Women of 
the upper classes could be active in cultural affairs and business and 
under certain conditions also in political life. Corresponding state- 
ments of equality can be found in philosophy and in literature. Normar 
tive assertions were directed primarily to middle class life; there 
one may note developments toward the equality of men and women. Coun- 
ter movements were also present. The domination of men seems not to be 
defended. (An exception is found in Roman law.) 

Early Christianity encountered an open and in part divided situation. 
Its charismatic structures show women active in mission and worship. 
Their participation reflected the conditions of the times and to a 
large degree determined the further development. According to Luke, 
women belonged to the larger circle of Jesus’ disciples. Paul did not 
deal with the participation of women in teaching, in the founding of 
congregations, and in "prophesy", Influenced by late Jewish speculation 
and personal experience, he shows a tendency to oppose the “hellenistic" 
equality of the sexes. (1 Cor. 11) 

Only in post-apostolic times, after office and authority in the church 
had been normatively fixed and politically established, does a purely 
male clergy arise. It reduced the congregational participation of 
women to the office of the deaconess, until this also disappeared. 
"Doctrinal proscriptions" accompany this process, although during the 
persecutions women shared the sufferings of Christians. "Tables of 
duties", as ethical directives, supported the development, with a de- 


monstrable preference for the conservative branch of ancient traditions. 
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In marginal and heretical groups women participated in the congre- 
gation until after the second century. Even "the great church" continued 
to use the abilities and possessions of women. Remnants of older 
efforts towards equality remained in the pre-Constantinian period, even 
among orthodox teachers of the church. One took into account the ser- 
vices of women (and laymen), Adaptation to the structures of the imper- 
ial administration found support in ideas hostile to women derived from 
syncretistic ascetic sources. The old Catholic synthesis of late Jewish 
and Roman law, the politically motivated establishment of hierarchical 
structures, and the sexual-ethical focus in the concept of sin were 
factors that determined later developments. 

The NT canon is open for historical development, a condition observ- 
able in connection with other contemporary problems (slavery) as well as 
in the question of women. The results of historical research show that 
in the question of "the office of women" as in other matters, political, 
social, and cultural factors played a role then as they do today. 


(ii) Certa Scharffenorth. The Relationship of Men and Women According 
to Luther in the Light of his Understanding of the Church. 





Discussions in the church generally appeal to Luther's theology of 
the orders to justify reluctance in granting full responsibility to 
women. The women's movement and the younger generation are raising 
searching questions about the relationship of men and women in society 
and the church. In order to examine this question another investigation 
of Lutheran tradition cannot be avoided. The high value placed on 
marriage and parenthood is an indisputable contribution of the Reforma- 
tion. But we lack critical historical contributions on the Reformation's 
understanding of the relationship between the sexes. Taking into account 
recent legal and socio-historical research, we undertook to examine what 
Luther's doctrines had to say on this question and how far his doctrine 
of the universal priesthood could be said to include women. (1 Peter 2:9) 

Despite the veneration of Mary and the canonization of women, special 
acts or vows were necessary in the late middle ages for women to be 
counted as full members of the church. The efforts of the ancient church 
to repress sexuality as an expression of sin received new life from the 


introduction of the celibacy of the clergy. This also strengthened the 
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conviction that women were inferior, more strongly prone to sin. The 
increasing value placed on the ideal of virginity led to a lowered eval- 
uation of marriage (Cf. the Council of Trent) and to a loss of confi- 
dence by the faithful on matters of corporeality. The scholastic doctrine 
of witches led to the inclusion of the affirmation of sexuality and the 
equality of women in the catalog of heresies. In connection with these 
doctrinal developments women were discriminated against because of their 
sex and received no sanctuary from the church under conditions of perse- 
cution. Luther's teaching of the equality of all members of the church, 
which he defended on the basis of the Gospel, meant for women even more 
than for men a liberation from anxieties and danger. 

Luther's understanding of creation and his anthropology are based 
on his doctrine of God. God looks into the abyss and constantly seeks 
to create something new out of nothingness, out of the inconsequential 
and the insignificant. He has made humans participants in the formation 
of life by creating man and woman in his image. Human divisions and 
negative evaluations are consequences of sin and will be judged. The Son 
of God became incarnate to make possible new life according to the will 
of God. If priests and men, the powerful and the educated, are regarded 
more highly than women and lay persons, poor and simple Christians, then 
the church is obstructing God's work. The activity of the Spirit seeks 
to sanctify all believers in all dimensions of their humanity. 

Man and woman are creatures of God, Corporeality and sexuality are 
not at their disposal. These are not to be separated from the image of 
God. God's mandate to maintain life and to organize conditions for 
existence can only be carried out together. Human rules which give 
women lower and men higher obligations fall short of the claim which 
their mutual relationships make. In marriage as an exemplar of inter- 
personal relationships men and women experience their interdependence 
and reciprocal responsibility. In parenthood they are reminded of the 
limits which life has. Their children are creatures of God, not property. 
They are to bring them up as mature persons, living in obedience to the 
will of God. This obligation bestows special authority on husband and 
wife, from which all other authority is derived. Husband and wife to- 
gether are "apostles, bishops, and pastors" in the human and economic 
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community of the later medieval household because they instruct their 
children, men and maid-servants in the gospel. 

Through baptism all women become "spiritual sisters of all baptized 
men, possessing the same sacraments, spirit, faith, spiritual gifts and 
riches, in order that they may become friends in the spirit, closer to 
one another than external kin." (on Gal. 3:26-28) In Christ the rela- 
tionship between men and women also changes. He frees them from the 
burden of dependence that they may become "friends in Christ", (Gen.3:16- 
19) The church constitutions of the Reformation confirm that new forms 
of living and working together came into being. The participation of 
women in office and services and the establishment of schools for girls 
were steps on the way to overcoming theologically legitimated prejudices. 
In his translation of the Bible Luther often uses the inclusive concept 
"children of God" for "sons of God." (Gal. 3 and 4; Rom 8:15; Matt. 5:9) 
His understanding of God made possible the setting of new goals for the 


relationships of men and women. 


(iii) Hartwig Thyen. ". . no longer male and female . ." The exegesis 
and effects of Ga1,3:26-28. 


43: 26-28. 

In the letter to the Galatians Paul wishes to express through the 
literal use of the Septuagint text of Gen. 1:27 that the new creation 
in Christ has occurred. The existing world has thus become a condemned, 
transient "aeon", Instead of realizing the "new creation" and "carrying 
one another's burdens (Gal. 6:2) the Galatians attempt anachronistically 
to excel one another in fulfilling the demands of the old law. Christ 
is changed into the religious perfecter of the old creation and the 
capstone of a superceded order of salvation, to which circumcision had 
given its form. Circumcision no longer has any meaning, the "new 
creation" has begun, (Gal. 6:16) Paul tells the Corinthians the same 
thing: "If anyone is in Christ, that one is a new creation." (2 Cor. 
5:17) For the Galatians the polar terms Jew-Greek (pagan) carried 
weight. The letter says nothing more about the relationship of men 
and women. 

We can get some indirect insight into the relationship of men and 
women from the widely discussed theme "Jews and Greeks" and from the 


changed relations of "free persons and slaves" which Paul describes in 
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the letter to Philemon. The statements of I Cor. show that under the 
influence of his Jewish heritage and urgent problems with women, Paul 
lagged behind the early Christian ideas of a "new creation." Questions 
were put to Paul on the basis of immediate practical interests. Gal.3:28 
cannot be read as a breakthrough in practice nor can the concrete direc- 
tives for the Corinthian congregation be made normative. In conclusion 
the effect of the early Christian Pauline view is sketched. 

The dialog in the text cannot be understood from the perspective of 
"neutral methodological thinking", The methodological procedures in 
history, linguistics, or psychology take place within the dialectical 
history of the experience of faith and its possibilities and claims must 


be kept open. 


(iv) Gerta Scharfenorth, Church Order Studies 
Under the auspices of the German National Committee, Dr, Gerta 


Scharffenorth conducted research into the various ordinances for the 

local churches that arose in the 16th century. While under the tutelage 
of Luther and colleagues such as Bucer, Bugenhagen, and others, these 
emerged largely from lay initiative, They were voluntary means for self- 
governance of church affairs rather than orders administered by higher 
authorities, They generally distinguished between two "chests" for 
administering the work of the church - one for the ongoing maintenance 

of staff and property, the other for assistance to people in need, This 
assistance was not merely charity, but also part of a wider protest against 
the injustices and dislocations produced by the emerging capitalist order, 
The ongoing work of proclamation was carried out through a number of 
offices - pastor, lector, teacher, and the like. The other was carried 
out by deacons, and a wide array of voluntary workers, including midwives 
and nurses, underlining more forcefully the reality of the priesthood of 
all believers, The pressing economic problems demanded a carefully drawn 
up set of criteria for administering the funds and dealing with the under- 
lying causes of economic misery, All of these orders show that the full- 
ness of Luther's teaching must be understood in the way it supported this 
total practical transformation in the life of the local as well as 
universal church, The church orders are practical expressions of Luther's 
view that the church is the locus of an ongoing sanctification in the 
whole of the believer's life, 
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(v) Elisabeth Moltmann-Wendel. The Concept of Partnership in Theology 
since 1945. A Review. 


Stimulated by feminist, Marxist, and Catholic criticism of the 
bourgeois concept of partnership, which obstructs real partnership, the 
theological concept has received discussion. Partnership as "endowment 
with equality" is set against the christologically based concept with 
its patriarchal traits (Karl Barth), In response to social change, 
through which new roles for women opened up, Hans D. Wendland developed 
the concept of complementary partnership. Dissatisfaction with the 
disadvantages women suffered in the world of work despite legal equality 
led H. Ringeling to develop a concept of communicative partnership which 
took into account the different forms of encounter between the sexes in 
society. Ecumenical discussion inquires pragmatically about "creative 
partnership", (Uppsala, 1968) The concepts of participating American 
church women depart from the European model since they see themselves 
sharing in a political liberation movement. The new role of women implies 


full human liberation. 


€. Investigations of the Practice of the Churches 


(i) Ingrid Lukatis. The Function of the Voluntary Service of Women 
in the Church. 


The voluntary services of women include a wide spectrum of activities. 
Some are carried out by organized women's groups; some are requested, 
initiated, and directed by pastors. In addition, we find countless spon- 
taneous initiative, discussion and action groups, which seek no institu- 
tionalization and are active only for a time (from 1-4 years), The study 
examines whether these activities effect innovation, whether changes re- 
sult in the milieu of the congregation or in increased communication be- 
tween members, whether the social atmosphere of the target groups (the 
sick, the aged, the lonely, institutionalized children) has improved. 
Finally, whether the activities of women open up new opportunities for 
action. 

Under the public sponsorship of the largest church-related organiza- 
tion of women (Frauenhilfe) a questionnaire was developed that explored 
their activities and forms of work in four categories: traditional 
women's work, social-caritative work, therapeutic work, and initiatives 


in the special problems of women. Through a survey of participants an 
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effort is underway to evaluate the innovative potential in these activi- 
ties (concepts of goal, motives, qualifications of participants). 

To clarify the presuppositions and problems of voluntary service, an 
analysis was carried out on the results of a survey of the membership 
of the EKD; this sample survey (about 2100 subjects) included relation- 
ship with the church (conceptions, participation in congregational life, 
voluntary service) and criticism of the church. The analysis showed 
that participating women had a close relationship to the church. (Of 
1035 women in the sample, 9% were active, 16% prepared to be active.) 
Women constitute the majority attending worship and congregational 
affairs. The active ones are preponderantly older, free of child care, 
part-time employees, or active in education. Men, who constitute a 
minority of the worshippers, also are notably less active in the congre- 
gation. Positive concepts of the church do not lead men or women to be 
active when conditions of life are adverse (the heavy demands of work, 
illness in the family, etc.). They expect the pastor to establish 
contact. 

To determine the success of innovative efforts, the influence of 
church structures must be examined. Church workers in key positions in 
central offices are to be asked, either in group discussions or in 
writing, to show their preference among different models of women's 
activities. Thus reservations against particular forms of work and 
goals can be countered and the chances for new initiatives grasped. The 
goal of the study by the Institute for Pastoral Sociology of the Luther- 
an Church in Hannover is to develop new strategies for the initiatives 


of women. 


(ii) Manfred Gellert. Women as Carriers of Responsibility in the 
Church. 





In preparing the study, church statistics between 1970 and 1975 on 
the participation of women in leading roles were examined. Women are 
greatly underrepresented in relationship to men in executive and decision- 
making groups, although they constitute the majority of worshippers and 
participants in congregational activities. The reasons for this imbal- 











ance are manifold, hardly known to research until now. At present a 
survey of women synodical delegates is underway. An effort is being 
made to understand the experiences of women in these groups and to sup- 
plement the biographical data with information about their job qualifi- 


cations and their work in other church and societal organizations. 


(iii) Stuttgart St Group. Contributions of organized groups of 
Women to the Functions of the Church. Problems of Comunica- 


ting with the Church as Institution. 
A team of Wiirttemberg women investigated through a survey of activi- 





ties what contributions women's groups had made to the functions of the 
church: to proclamation, pastoral care, welfare, mission and ecumeni- 
cal activity, education, confirmation instruction, and adult education, 
and to the public involvements of the church. (self-study) The federa- 
tion of church-related women's organizations includes in its membership 
representatives of voluntary services of various kinds, the professional 
associations of women workers in the church (nurses, social workers, 
pastors, and so on). The questionnaire hopes to bring individual 
activities into a better relationship with the activity of the church. 
Women's activities have up until now not been counted as a part of the 
functioning of the church; "women's work" is looked upon as a welcome 
parallel activity. Pilot studies showed that the lower evaluation of 
women's work engendered resignation on their part. 

The second phase will examine the process of communication between 
women's work and the church institution on various levels by analyzing 
the proceedings of regional and territorial synods, pastors’ conferen- 
ces and the annual reports of women's organizations. Gaps in communi- 
cation and organizational problems are to be clarified and the result- 
ing conflicts and examples of successful communication are to be ex- 
amined. During the preparatory work some pastors, deacons and prelates 
promised cooperation. The church administration is supporting the 


study. 
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(iv) Brigitte Neumann. Vocational Conflicts of Parish Workers 


and Social Workers in the Congregations and Welfare Fields. 
The repeated conflicts experienced by female church workers, which 





they discuss among themselves, indicate that structural problems create 
difficulties for independent responsible cooperation on the part of 
women, Starting with the results of her dissertation on "Duties and 
Problems of Parish Workers", B. Neumann developed a questionnaire deal- 
ing with the conditions of work, problems, and goals of these women. 

The survey generated a lively interest in the investigation. The sub- 
jects did not wish to speak about conflicts, although they hoped for and 
considered as possible changes in the structures and in the form of 
cooperation with their male partners, Since the survey must be regarded 


as a failure, new methods of research are being developed. 


d. Investigations of the Condition of the Housewife. 


(i) Silvia Kontos/Karin Walser. Housework as a Material and 
Psychic Reproductive Process. 


The research sought to clarify the specific structure of housework 
as the primary work of women in connection with the societal development 
of housework. The problems of housewives provide the background for 
questions concerning the gainful employment of women which are the 
occasion of much distress and about which women complain in counselling 
centers and in maternal rest homes. The work of housewives is looked 
down upon by society. Studies up to the present show that scientific 
investigations encourage this tendency because the scientifically 
legitimated separate analyses of the data lead to the neglect of im- 
portant problems in the lives of young wives. In studying the activi- 
ties of housewives one must distinguish between their work as household 
managers, as the mothers and educators of their children, and as wives 
(with the responsibility of helping the husband renew his energies), 

If women are employed, a fourth role must be added. This combination 
of three to four roles with demands that are in part hard to reconcile 
causes the familiar overburdening of the housewife. Doctors who know 
this problem from their practice could be won as partners in this 
study. Surveys of women in a national rest home and a control group 


in a public high school are still to be carried out. 
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4. NORWAY (Chapter 29) 

a. The first study conducted in Norway dealt with the church's rela- 
tion to secularization. The secularization of the Norwegian society is 
first of all structural, but it also goes together with a weakening of 
the influence of church symbols over the individual. The study showed 
that in radio and TV programs on church and religion this has lead to 
a more horizontal concept of religion. The secularizing forces appear 
to be pulling in two directions: they are instrumental in isolating 
the active Christians, and they are changing traditional Christianity 
into a religious health department of the welfare state. This forces 
the church to choose between two alternatives: adjustment or entrench- 
ment. The church, however, has to live under the tension between these 
two alternatives, and perhaps the mission church is more capable of 
upholding the church's identity in the secularized welfare state. The 
three other contributions give examples of how the church has tried to 
find its identity in its mission to a secularized society. 


b. The second study showed how a certain part of the church availed 
itself of the secularization and consequent pluralism to establish its 
own organizations. The ecclesiastical identity of the organizations! 
structure was legitimated through communication about unfolding the 
gifts of grace and through charismatic personality. The church's 
service to the world was upheld through the Christian personality. The 
problem here is that the church's identity and service are upheld by 
the Christian personalities, something which makes it difficult to raise 
questions concerning truth and the legitimacy of the church vis-a-vis 
the form of organizations; the church is not identified through its con- 


stitutional elements(the means of grace, community of believers). 


C. The third study deals with some dialogues between the labour move- 
ment and the church. The dialogues were arranged by a Norwegian lay- 


men's institute between 1955 and 1963. A major target for this insti- 
tute was that the church had not succeeded in handing out the Gospel in 
industrialized Norwegian society. Especially, there was a great dis- 
tance between the working class and the church. The dialogues were 
intended 1) to contribute to a closer contact between the industrial 


Population and the church, 2) to help the church enter into and under- 
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stand the everyday life of the industrial population and the many 
ethical problems involved in that, and 3) to bear witness to Christ 

to the industrial population. The study points out: that the theology 
which the institute applied did not sufficiently reflect upon social 
practice and appropriate social systems and institutions. This has a 
close connection with their concept of the church where the institution- 
al character of the church has been underplayed. The church was under- 
stood, instead, from a more person-oriented point of view. 

d. The fourth study deals with some mission students who joined a 
Socialist Election Alliance in Havanger, Norway, in 1971. The Norwegian 
Mission Society reacted strongly to this. The students wrote a book in 
response to the discussion that was stirred up. They defended their 
action by using the doctrine of the two kingdoms. The problem with the 
students' thinking, however, is that politics to a large extent is left 
to its own rationality, which also means that faith and worship must take 
refuge in their own private sphere. The church is here in danger of 
losing its identity by its interpretation of the law and the congregation 
may no longer act as one ethical body. 

The Norwegian study ends up by pointing to the fact that the identity 
of the church is not primarily recognized by the quality of individuals, 
but by the elements which constitute and uphold their mutual community, 
i.e. the means of grace. For the political engagement of the church, the 
quality of the church as a social fellowship and the preaching of law 
and gospel should form its identity. 

Attached to the Norwegian report are some general considerations on 
ecclesiology. It is said to have a critical function because its task 
is to analyze the reality of the church today and elaborate a picture of 
the church intended by Christ, the apostles and the reformers. The 
state church system is a challenge to the Church of Norway, and there 
are different opinions on this question, all representing different 
ecclesiologies. In this debate the church must maintain a theological 
self-understanding by pointing to its being a sacramental community 


living as a church under the cross. 
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5. SWEDEN (Chapter 30) 

a. The Swedish study consists of several contributions published in 
Swedish in two small booklets. The first, "Holy Spirit, Wind and Life", 
contains three small studies. The first study asks, "Who is the Holy 
Spirit?" and answers that it is the Holy Spirit who "draws the border- 
line between dead and living Christianity." The Spirit leads us to 
Christ, preserves us in the belief and makes belief active in love. The 
second study points to the fact that the congregation is a creation of 
the Holy Spirit. The gifts of the Spirit are primarily help to believe 
in Christ and the forgiveness of sins. The special gifts are given to 
serve practical means within the congregation. In time of secularization 
the charismatic movement has helped to see this more clearly. Lastly 
the study points to the fact that it is in the worship that God re- 
creates us to the Body of Christ, the Church. The third contribution, 

a Bible study on the relation between the Spirit and the sacraments, 





starts out from I John 5:6-8. It states that there are three witnesses: 
the Holy Spirit, the Water and the Blood. The Baptism is something God 
does with a person; belief is to keep to what is given in baptism. Con- 
version is to return to baptismal grace. The gifts of the Spirit also 
equip for service in the congregation and to the neighbor. In the 
Eucharist there is a real encounter with Christ. The Spirit vivifies 
this encounter, reminds us of the work of Christ and creates a belief in 
what is happening here. 

b. The second booklet bears the title "The Congregation - a New Commun- 
ity", and aims to help everybody who is engaged in the work of the Church 
of Sweden to find out how the congregation can grow to become a strong 
Christian community. The book should be used in different kinds of 
groupwork. The "framework" of this booklet is a Bible study by Bishop 
Berbil Carfuer on "The Church of God according to the Bible". This was 
originally presented to the Second International Consultation on the 
ecclesiology study, so is not summarized again here. 

Another study in this booklet tries to make use of the Bible study 
in order to help critical and constructive group work. Its basic view 
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is that if the community "in Christ" is not experienced as the decisive 
and natural factor tying the congregation together, something is wrong 
within the congregation. The third study wants tocreate openness and 
realism in the evaluation of the congregational life of the Church of 
Sweden. The congregation has to become a missionary unity "in Christ", 
It is necessary to analyse the situation of the congregation and the 
goal of its work on a local level. It is a "community of the forgiven", 
This must find its expression in a new attitude towards life that 
questions our use of resources and tears down the walls between people. 

The final Swedish study is a book edited in cooperation between the 
Department of Studies of the National Committee and the Church of Sweden 
Central Board for Evangelization and Parish life. Its Swedish title 
can be translated: "Where I Can Find Peace. Eight Chapters about the 
Church and the 'off-time'", Off-time means all the time which is not 
used for professional work and labor. The off-time in Sweden will soon 
cover more than one third of the year. It is a time not only for relax- 
ing, but for everything that belongs to the private sphere of life. It 
seems to be difficult to utilize this time creatively. The church has 
a responsibility to find out how its traditional teaching about labor 
and sabbath keep up with this new rhythm of life, and to meet people 
where they are in their off-time to help them find a purpose for life-- 
in true contact with nature, fellowmen, and in responsible service, 


worship and eucharistic fellowship and praise. 


D. LATIN-AMERICA 





1. EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF THE RIO DE LA PLATA, ARGENTINA (Chapter 24) 
This study is not originally connected with the ecclesiology study, 

but was published in Buenos Aires, Argentina in February 1973, by 

Lic. Aldo Büntig and team of co-workers. It was presented to the first 

international consultation in Addis Ababa in 1974. 


The study consists of three parts. The first is an analysis of the 
Evangelical Church of Rio de la Plata (LERP) as a Protestant, immigrant 
church in Latin America. The LERP is determined by its insertion into 


the "receiver society", i.e. Argentina which until World War II in a 
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neo-colonialistic way was dependent upon the British Empire. The growth 
process of the LERP and its congregations inserts itself into the dual- 
ism of Argentinian history, dependence-liberation, empire-nation, rich- 
poor, etc. More and more this church has been able to recognize its 
own history as part of Argentinian history. Its internal contradictions 
are a particular part of this history. 

The study goes on to analyze one congregation (Esperanza) as a 
typical example of acculturation of a church in a new cultural context. 
Esperanza was founded as an agricultural colony in 1853, being a product 
of the liberal conception which furthered immigration into Argentina. 
The people came from Switzerland and Germany and the Protestants among 
these formed the congregation. The study of the actual congregation and 
its life shows that church and world are regarded as two separate 
entities. There is no relation to social change and the Christians 
should rather draw the world into the church. The theology that is used 
operates mainly along person centered lines. There is no basis for 
social criticism and interpretation. Change of structures is only hap- 
pening through change of persons. Charity work is without political 
dimensions. 

The third part of the study deals in detail with the various pastor- 
al strategies adopted by the evangelical groups--strategies which were 
imposed by the practical requirements of a different reality in each 
case. On the basis of this they prepared an interpretation of a "new 
model for pastoral action" open toward national and Latin American 
reality and also toward the need to find new definitions for the life 
of the LERP. This is called “popularization" (popular pastoral praxis). 
This is an option which includes the entire pastoral activity of the 
church, from the perspective of the oppressed people who struggle for 
their liberation on the personal as well as on the collective-structural 


level. 
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2. BRAZIL (Chapter 25) 

The Brazilian Lutheran Church (EKLBB) has implicitly and explicitly 
been working on the identity question for several years. This church 
was created in 1968 when four Lutheran synods were united and it has 
since then elaborated different aspects of its life as a church in a 
Brazilian context. 

For the ecclesiology study a comprehensive report was delivered, 
including different documents which are central for the life of the 
church such as: The Constitution; "The Curitiba Declaration" (contains 
theses on the relationship between state and church, deals with matters 
of concern to the church, i.e. Christian worship and education, and 
human rights); "Guidelines for Parish Life in Faith and Action"; 
"Reform of Studies at the Faculty of Theology", "Our Social Responsi- 
bility"; "Lifelong Christian Education" (a kind of catechism); "The 
Parish Basis of the Missionary Church", Included are also documents 
with data collection and their sociological and theological interpreta- 
tion, such as: A socio-economic survey of the parish Tres de Maio; a 
questionnaire of the church district of Uruguay; a survey of religion 
and development (quantitative and qualitative data on the work, 
criteria and views, problems and expectations of EKLBB parish pastors), 
In addition to this, two documents--Lindolfo Weingärtner: "Lutheran 
Identity and the Religious Situation in Brazil," and Walter Altmann: 
“Identity in the Journey Together - Reflections on the Identity of the 
EKLBB" are contained in the material which was received from Brazil, 

In March 1976 the Council of the Church met with the lecturers at 
the Faculty of Theology and other church members for a “week of reflec- 
tion", In the report, some of the results of this week are listed. 

One main point is that the EKLBB must continually examine and concretely 
define whether and how it can make real what it is according to its 
constitution. It is also urgent to find out "Which are the 'notae 
ecclesiae' in our present situation?" One point is that the dependency 
on foreign countries for development to a native and independent church 
xetarded growth. On the other hand, it should also be noted that 
authentic initiatives and groups grew up within the church. This has 
all taken place in an environment characterized by social contrast and 
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consumerism where the prevailing aspiration is the advancement of the 
individual or of individual groups. In this environment the church 

must see the suffering brother and create a new community in which all 
aspects of the life of a true church can be developed. 

The church is also a minority church, consisting of immigrants, 
mainly of German origin, and is therefore not really integrated into 
the whole life of the country. Church activity has been mainly limited 
to the spiritual sphere and to those sections of the population that 
belong to the same groups as themselves. Consequently the church has 
felt unable to deal with many aspects of life in Brazil. It is now im- 
portant to "find ways of work that enable us to reach people where they 
are..." There is also a lack of women's participation in parish decision 
making. Finally, "Although we are Lutherans, we have, theologically 
speaking, almost buried Luther's concept of grace.... Instead of seeing 
the gospel as liberating, we make of it a rosary of rules to be obeyed." 

The Week of Reflection also dedicated some time to dealing with the 
document on Lifelong Christian Education. It came up with a number of 
decisions on how to get a better implementation of this program on the 
parish level. There is a necessity to provide more leadership training, 
theological education of the parishes, and to produce material to help 
further the work on the parish level. 


3. THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN CHILE (Chapter 26) 

The church has started the study with the preparation of a document 
summing up what has happened within the ecclesiology study and trying to 
utilize some of the results for the Chilean self-study by raising ques- 
tions. The document ends with a proposal for what the self-study should 
be concerned with. Along with this document there is an interim report 
from Pastor Beisiegel in which he summarized the recent history of the 
church. 

The church in Chile was originally a German speaking immigrant 
church, but started some work among the Spanish speaking population in 
the 1960's. As a result of the events which followed the coup d'état 
in 1973, the church was split in 1974. The split was, to a large extent, 
caused by political tensions within the church and by the fact that some 
of the pastors engaged in humanitarian work for persecuted and poor 














people. The fact that this split could happen showed the very real 
necessity for the church to work on questions of identity. Pastor 
Beisiegel mentions three problems which he sees as the “burning issues" 
of his church: 

a) What do we have to do in order to activate the members of 
the congregations so that everything does not always depend 
upon the pastors and the leaders of the church? 

b) What do we have to do in order to become independent from 
abroad in matters of finance and personnel? 

©) What do we have to do in order to dare to call ourselves 
the Church of Jesus Christ, both in a theoretical and in 


a practical sense? 





UNITED STATES (Chapters 16, 21, & 32) 


1. The US National Committee of the LWF conducted its self-study through 
four essays written by Lutheran theologians in the USA. We shall report 


the findings of each essay separately. 


a. The Search for Integrity in Mission (James Bergquist) 


The Problem: Bergquist addressed the problem of how American Luth- 
eran churches can respond to the claims of liberation movements around 
the world. These movements have correctly identified problems of ex- 
ploitation and dependence which demand changes within the US churches, 
especially their mission programs and policies. 

Descriptive Findings: Lutherans, as evidenced in journal articles, 
have maintained a consistently high interest in mission. Over the past 
ten years the emphasis of these articles has shifted from one on evan- 
gelism, growth, and sending to one concerned with forms of social wit- 
ness. 

The mission activities of Lutherans have consistently been focused 
on witnessing to Christ rather than the exportation of American culture. 
The problem lies in the adequacy of their understanding and the effec- 
tiveness of their implementation of their vision. 
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Examination of integrity in mission can be guided by the three 
articles of the Creed. Concerning salvation in Christ we can see that 
Lutheran missions have not carried out the social implications of justi- 
fication in the work of humanization. Concerning the work of creation 
Lutherans have worked with too static a notion, not seeing the world 
as a place of change and mutual service. Concerning the work of the 
Spirit Lutherans have appropriately engaged in a process of missionary 
sending and expansion, but have not dealt adequately with the problem 
of contextualization. 

Prescriptive Findings: "Integrity" is a better term for our pur- 
poses than "identity", "Contextualization" is a better term than 
"indigenization", Lutheran churches must deal with the problems of 


liberation in the forms of humanization, development, and contextuali- 


zation. Mission can be understood in terms of the three articles of the 
Creed. The second article with its historical Lutheran focus on justi- 
fication provides the foundation: God's new humanity as a sign of the 
kingdom, The humanization debate can be seen as a test of the adequacy 
of the witness of the church. The first article encompasses the care 
of the earth and its people as the service to which the people of God are 
called; the development debate furnishes a test of the adequacy of the 
services actually given, Finally the third article reminds us that the 
spirit can penetrate every culture, The test here is the contextuali- 
zation of mission as fellowship, seen in the light of the letter to the 
Galations, The marks of integrity in witness follow: an acknowledgment 
of interdependence with justice, learning to live as waiting witness, 
and an acceptance of the invitation to vocation as prophets of develop- 
ment, political leadership, and competence in economic and sociological 


analysis, 


b. Human Identity and Church Identity (Donald Luck) 





The Problem: The search for identity, both psychological and 
sociological, is crucial in our time. The movements for the liberation 
of women pose central identity issues for the churches. Luck's paper 


focuses exclusively on this problem. 
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The Descriptive Findings: A number of movements, with varying 
theories, theologies, and practices, have arisen as subcultures which 
provide spaces for transformation in the society. 

The Prescriptive Findings: The churches need to reflect on these 
emerging communities as ecclesiological models. The churches must 
exist in a dialectic between the stereotyping extreme of identity and 
the other extreme of libertarian freedom. The church must be "dynami- 
cally catholic" and provide "theonomous" criteria for judging and evalu- 
ating new forms of community. 

c. Ecology and Ecclesio (Lee Snook) 

The Problem: The rise of ecological problems and the awareness of 
exploitative relations between economic regions challenge the churches, 
especially in the area of theology. 

Descriptive Findings: Traditional concepts of creation in the United 
States have seen nature as merely an instrument or extension of humanity, 
rather than as a reality with intrinsic worth. 

Prescriptive Findings: Theologians can find a better conception 
of creation by turning to process theology, rather than relying on a 
purely revelational doctrine of creation. This can then lead to a more 
organized conception of development and growth. The church's principal 
contribution aan come through its liturgy. 
d.The Identity and Mission of the Church (Philip Hefner) 

The Problem: The Lutheran Church in America (LCA) is excessively 
compromised with the American middle class so that it cannot achieve 
catholicity and inclusiveness. How can it work through the middle class 
to execute its mission? 

Descriptive Findings: The LCA has historically been open to the 
wider USA environment and engaged in urban work. The vast majority of 
its members come from the middle class. Excessive compromise with 
this class is manifested in its pattern of ministry, which over- 
emphasizes professionalism at the expense of voluntarism and diversity. 
It is also manifested in patterns of reorganization adopted in 1972 
which follow the bureaucratic and other organizational patterns familiar 
to the middle class but almost inaccessible for working class people. 
Finally, it is manifested in patterns of worship which are highly 
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sophisticated, verbal and, in short, cerebral - qualities which are 
highly class-specific. 

In the midst of this class-specific compromise (which cannot simply 
be rejected) the LCA has certain gifts and resources: some racial 
diversity, committed and capable women, a mixture of rural and urban 
constituencies, an engagement with contemporary forms of knowledge, 
ecumenical engagement, and political-social commitments. 

Prescriptive Findings: The LCA cannot reject what it is. Instead 
it must see that its place in American society defines a destiny and a 
vocation, a middle class church with the mission to transcend and to 
criticize middle classness, It can be a signal community sharing the em- 
bodiment of the Gospel in the middle class world, a mission to the middle 
class and through the middle class. To be this signal community will re- 
quire the affirmation of inclusiveness, accepting the necessary conflict 
to reach out beyond itself, The pressures of this service will require 
a new understanding of the Cross as the serving style of the people of 
God and an affirmation of the Kingdom with its announcement that all of 


God's creation is included in His will and power. Through these affirma- 





tions and commitments the church gives meaning to its existence as one, 


holy, catholic, and apostolic. 


2. RACHEL C. WAHLBERG. THE AMERICAN FEMINIST MOVEMENT AND THE CHURCHES 
(Chapter 20.1) 

The status of women in the American church has been raised in recent 
years due in general to the movement (given strong focus at Vatican II) 
to eliminate discrimination against all minorities. The change has been 
given even stronger impetus by the more secularly based Women's Movement 
which seeks equal rights in all aspects of American life. Though his- 
torically women have hardly been a minority in American church member- 
ship, their roles have been secondary, with few women having access to 
policy-making, whether at the level of local congregations or within 
hierarchical bodies. 

Movement toward church mergers and doctrinal studies by various 
church bodies have played their part in raising to consciousness the 


failure of the church to utilize fully the leadership abilities of wo- 
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men. In particular, the careful work done by the Lutheran Church of 
America as it moved toward a definition of the doctrine of ministry laid 
a sound basis for the ordination of women. The American Lutheran Church 
was soon to follow the LCA example. Theologians have also paved the way 
in recent years for more equal participation, with works ranging from 
Krister Stendahl's Biblical and scholarly The Bible and the Role of 
Women to Mary Daly's polemical and controversial Beyond God the Father. 

Women in the American church want equal access with men to decision 
making positions on every level including equal access to hierarchical 
office. One need only consider the number of women bishops or presid- 
ing officers over local, state, national and international bodies to 
know how far short we fall in this respect. 

Secondly, women want equal access to seminary education. Almost all 
seminary doors are now open to women in America and scholarship support 
is available. Many major seminaries report 40% to 60% enrollment of 
women in 1976. While the situation has improved in some denominations, 
good field work and intern positions are often hard for women to secure, 


thus making their education still unequal. 


Thirdly, women want ordination, One denomination, the Disciples of 
Christ, has been ordaining women from the very beginning of their history. 
With the September 1976 ruling of the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, ordination of women is now a possibility within all main-line 
American church bodies except the Roman Catholic and the Lutheran Church 
Missouri Synod. The placement of these women in pastoral positions falls 
further behind, but is improving, with the United Church of Christ having 
the best percentage of its ordained women in pastoral positions. 

Finally, women are calling for a change in the male-oriented lang- 
uage of the church asking that masculine terms be replaced by more 
inclusive ones (i.e. “people of God" rather than “sons of God") in the 
language of prayer books and liturgies. This is perhaps the least under- 
stood and most resisted issue of the movement. However, because the 
spoken word is a fundamental shaper of our thinking, the constant use 
of the masculine and exclusion of the feminine subtly undermines the 
importance of women in the church's life. Since Christ had women about 
Him as well as men and (if we are to take the Gospel account seriously) 


sent a woman, Mary Magdalene, as the first evangelist of the good news 
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of his Resurrection, it hardly seems fair to speak of the recipients of 
salvation in basically masculine terms. 

On the American scene in the last few years much progress has been 
made. Much is still to be done. Women are on the march for full equal- 
ity at last though within the church it generally takes the form of 
what has been called the Gentle Revolution. Women see themselves as 
equal with men in creation as well as in sin and are asking only for 
the right to work side by side with men in all the work of the Kingdom 
to which Christ calls us. 
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OTHER RELATED MATERIALS 


A. MATERIALS FROM THE ECCLESIOLOGY STUDY 





1. Biblical Materials 


The Biblical material is sorted out as a special section within the 
chapter that treats related material, This is done because all our 
ecclesiological thinking has to be tested on what the Bible says about 
these matters to see if the Bible could give us some new insights in our 
own situation and give us some directions for our future work. 

The material which is referred to in this section is of diverse na~ 
ture, Some of it is simply Bible studies used as preaching, some is 
studies of special issues and some is studies of special books or sections 
of the New Testament. In this chapter we have tried to organize the ma- 


terial according to central issues coming up in one or more of the studies. 


a, The Church a God-Identity and a World-Identity 
In a Bible meditation on Matt. 16:13-20 and 1 Cor. 9:19-23, in Addis 


Ababa 1974, the Reverend Tasgara Hirpo points out that all discussions on 
the identity of the church are closely connected with the question of 
"God-identity" and World-identity", "If the church loses its relation to 
God, her identity is lost and her world-identity is disturbed. Or, if 
the Church loses her relation to the world, her God-identity and her own 
identity are disturbed. On the other hand, if one relation is really 
wholesome, that is a sign that the other two are also whole." In the 
Matthew text it can be seen that Jesus Christ is the key to entering into 
this “wholeness of self-God-world-identity". In 1 Cor. 9 Paul tells how 
he became through his "Damascus experience" "free to get out of his ghetto 
and identify himself with the world and its people." 

For the church this means that when it has found its own identity 


it is free to serve God in His world. 


b, The Sacramental Basis of the Church 

Starting out from the question “what are the significant, spiritual 
marks of the church which form the necessary foundation of a living 
church?" Bishop Gartner at the Bossey consultation in 1975 points out 
that the church is God's church. (Acts 20:28; 1 Cor. 10:32) God has 
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prepared the way for the church right from the beginning, through the 
history of a chosen people, and made it manifest at the time of Jesus. 
This church is a community "in Christ", He is the foundation, the cor- 
nerstone, the body, and the believers are the members of the body. Christ 
is the "space" for the new life. (Eph. 9:11-22) It is in Christ that 
we have the new life, our spiritual being. The way into this community 
is through baptism. To be baptized is to be united with Christ, being 
crucified with Him, (Rom. 
basis for belonging to the church. It is in Christ that Christians belong 
together, being nourished by the spirit, by the Word of God (1 Cor. 3:2; 
Heb. 5:12) and by the Eucharist. (Eph. 5:29) The Eucharist is the 
nourishment of the body of Christ. (l Cor. 10:15; Eph. 4:4) This church 
is then given the ministry so that it can be strengthened and stay in 
unity. (Eph. 4:11-16) 

But it is not only that we are in Christ - Christ is also in us. 





:3 f. 1 Cor. 12:13) This is the sacramental 


(2 Cor. 13:5; Eph. 3:17) We have to think of ourselves as Christ's 
hands, feet, mouth and eyes which are prepared for service (diakonia) 
wherever we are in the world. (Rom. 15:2 f.} 2 Cor. 4:10) 

This reciprocity - we in Christ - Christ in us - is a testing to our way 
of life. There must be a solidarity which receives its inspiration from 
Christ. (l Cor, 11:20-22; 2 Cor. 8:12 ff.) 


©. The Church as a Charismat Community 
“We are experiencing a lack of love between sisters and brothers," 


says Miss Tsigie Wengel in a Bible study at the Addis consultation, and 
points to Paul who said that if you live or work in the Spirit, you will 
not fulfill the desire of the flesh. The problem is that the flesh, not 
the Spirit dominates the Christians. In 1 Cor. 12 it is stated that 
the Spirit gives or shares the gifts among all believers as instruments 
to serve. So if all people have the gift to serve the Lord - each one 
has the right to serve the Lord; there is no difference, e.g. between 
men and women. And there should be no discrimination because all are 
on the same level. This is seen very clearly in the charismatic move- 
ment, where all regard each other as brothers and sisters. This means 
also that everyone is an evangelist, everyone tries to serve more souls, 
which is why this movement is growing tremendously. People must be 
ready to say yes to God, to listen to the slightest call from Him. One 
does not have to be a professional to obey this call. 
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Gerd Decke at the Bossey consultation in 1975 elaborates the under- 
standing of the church as a charismatic community in a lecture called 
"Trinity, Church and Community", He uses 1 Cor. 12:3-31 as a point of 
departure and states that we usually have a “one-dimensional, truncated, 
undynamic, static image of God. And therefore, we do not know what it 
means to proclaim the Word of God and therefore what it means to be the 
Holy People of God, the Church." This is "because we lack an under- 
standing of God, because we lack an understanding of the Holy Spirit." 
The apostle states that it is impossible to say "Jesus is Lord" except 
by the Holy Spirit, and we experience God firstly within the community 
of Christians, and this community confesses Him as "Father, Son and 

Holy Spirit while living out the secret of the Trinity." The cross and 
this unity are closely connected, and it is a pluriformity within this 
unity, due to the work of the Holy Spirit. (l Cor. 12) "The Spirit 
unites into one whole, one body, but in such a way that each contributes 
to the common good in his own special way." This way the church begins 
to create its own social structure apart from its surroundings. “This 
community proclaims the Word of God also through its institutional struc- 
tures, through a devaluation of this world, by boasting not of itself, 
but of the Lord, by anticipating the new aeon in its communal life." 


d. The Church as the Followers of Christ 

In a contribution to a staff seminar on New Testament ecclesiologies, 
1973, Hartwig Thyen tries to give an outline of the understanding of the 
church according to the Gospel of Mark, He points to the fact that Mark 
obviously has to fight with some "enthusiast" within his own congregation, 
Mark wants to say that before salvation comes in its fullness, the Gospel 
has to be preached to the whole world. This is why the original manus- 
script of the Gospel did not describe the disciples’ meeting with their 
risen Lord, and consequently a great emphasis is put on the places where 
Jesus predicts his own suffering and death. This way the so-called 
Messias secret has a strong ecclesiological function. The congregations 
which Mark was speaking to were stuck in troubles of this world; they 
had a time of need and suffering, and were trying to escape the situation 
by understanding it in apocalyptic terms. They turned away from the 
world and became enthusiasts. Mark tells them that before the end comes 
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the Gospel has to be preached everywhere, and that the way for the con- 
gregation in this situation is to walk along the same road as Jesus did. 
It is constitutive for the Church that takes on itself the same suffering 
and service as Jesus did. There is no way of escaping this. The Son of 
Man has come to serve, not to be served. Salvation is there in this 
situation only as the small and insignificant beginning in the mustard 
seed. 

In a study (1973) of Paul's first letter to the Corinthians, Thyen 
underlines the same thing. The Corinthians tended to live as enthusiasts 
who did not want to fulfil their tasks in the everyday life. They thought 
of themselves as already resurrected together with Christ. Paul tells 
them that Christ is risen, but that the congregation has not yet arrived 
into the final kingdom of God. The Christians have to live in this world, 
fullfil their tasks here and be neighbors to one another. That everyone 
is in Christ means that everyone is a part of the concrete congregation. 

In a sermon at the first international consultation on ecclesiology 
(ADDIS) Gerd Decke points to Mk 8 and 9 where it becomes clear that the 
cross that Jesus calls His disciples to carry is the suffering of others. 
The concrete needs and sufferings are found at the foot of the mountain. 
Identity is to be found in the crowd of the people, not on the top of the 


mountain where the three disciples saw Jesus being transfigured. 


e. The Church as a Witnessing Community 


In another contribution to the staff seminar on New Testament eccle- 
siology (1973) Krister Stendahl elaborates the ecclesiological implica- 
tions of the Gospel according to Matthew. He asks what the future mission 
of the church in a pluralistic world will be and points to some passages 
in Matthew which say that people are judged on the basis of how they treat 
the messengers of Christ. Christian mission is to be primarily a witness 
and the Church is a witnessing community. This is clearly to be seen in 
the Old Testament background where the Jewish people were called to be 
a witness of the oneness of God and to moral order as expressed in the 
Torah. The church has to be a witness like this on a universal basis, 
and leave the result of this witness to God. This leads Stendahl to 


take up some passages in Romans 11 where Paul seems to warn his Gentile 
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Christians not to carry on their missions to the Jews. "The whole mystery 
is in the hands of God." In this chapter it seems clear that Paul does 
not use Christ or Jesus language. That could also be seen in other pass- 
ages, where pure God language is used. So there seems to be a kind of 
ecumenism under God, which, according to Stendahl, should mean that not 
even Christ should hinder the access to God. The mission of the church 
should then be to witness to what it has seen and heard. Nurtured by the 
Word of God, it is called upon to act it out, to nurture one another. The 
church is a community living under God, guided by the Scriptures and con- 
stantly interpreting them. 

Another aspect of this witnessing significance of the Church is 
picked up by Kurt Stalder in his staff seminar lecture (1974) on "The Role 
of the Holy Spirit in the Ecclesiology of Luke", He points out that the 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus, and His sitting or standing at the 
right hand of God, has a fundamental meaning in Luke. This is fundamental 
because it is the pre-condition for Jesus' receiving of the Spirit so that 
He can give it out to His followers and thereby gather and equip His 
church. The creation of the church is the visible result of the sending 
of Jesus. This must also be seen against the background of the Old Testa- 
ment when James according to Acts 15:15 ff. uses the picture of the rebuild- 
ing of the "dwelling of David", The church is the image and the anticipa- 
tion of the consummation of this world. The church is the reality of the 
salvation in this eon. 

In a study of the ecclesiology of the gospel according to John (1973) 
Hartwig Thyen points to another aspect of the church as a witnessing com- 
munity. This gospel is characterized by the dualism between heaven and 
earth, spirit and flesh, etc. There are no bridges between these, and the 
creation has no place within this gospel. Therefore everything is con- 
centrated on the moment of the revelation. Jesus is God coming to! the 
world, and the congregation has in mutual charity to copy the acts of 
Jesus. As He gave His life for His friends, the Johannine congregation 
has to give its life. The gospel and the Johannine epistles together show 
a strong concentration on the inner life of the congregation. They are 
preoccupied by the idea of being a real congregation. This could be 
interpreted as a service of witness to the world. In the light of the way 
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this is unfolded in the Johannine Gospel and Epistles, we can ask if this 
is a first sign of sectarianism in the church history. 

In a Bible study at the first international consultation (ADDIS) 
Wayne Stumme takes up another aspect relating to the church as a witness- 
ing community, namely its relationship to the poor. "The Bibiical concern 
for the poor emerges in each of the three great law codes of Israel." 

This is also present in the wısdom and prophetic literature of the Old 
Testament, "Later "the poor' becomes the self-desıgnation of the Qumran 
community, and at the time of Jesus there is evidence that the Pharisees 
...not only practiced almsgiving, but formed themselves into voluntary 
associations (haburot) which cared for poorer members from a treasury to 
which all contributed." In this context Jesus! proclamation came as the 
Good News, This is underlined in the Gospel according to Luke. (e.g. Lk, 
1:52-53; 4:18-19) "The term 'poor' is not spiritualized as in Matthew's 
Gospel, and the eschatological assurance is given to those who are materi- 
ally deprived, actually hungry, and without other cause for rejoicing." 
The nascent church is portrayed as the "poor ones, who heard and believed 
the good news of the Kingdom, as a community which even now anticipates 

in its present existence something of the justice, peace and love of the 
approaching new age." This way the poor “are a paradoxical sign of hope", 
and this together with the Gospel tells what the church is meant to be: 
"Here at last is where the Church demonstrates its true identity: in 
faithful obedience to its risen Lord, and in the costly service of the 


poor. 


f. The Unity of the Church 


In a consultation on "The Concept of the Church in the South African 
Setting" arranged by the Commission on Church Cooperation in Rustenburg, 
S.A., 1975, the Reverend Makhathini gave two Bible studies on Eph, 2:11-22 


and Eph. 4:1-6, 
The first text is concerned with the dividing wall of hostility which 


through Christ is broken down. The peoples who earlier were on different 
sides of the wall are now reconciled. The Jews and the Gentiles had been 

xeconciled and that has implications for the relationship between all other 
people, races, classes, male and female. "The author of Ephesians is sur- 


prised with joy at an amazing situation in the church: that the Jews and 
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Gentiles were one as ‘members of the household of God'." Makhathini also 
points out what relevance this message has for the churches in South Africa: 
"For how dare we claim reconciliation through Christ while we accept the 
spirit and mandates of this world as far as, for example, discrimination 

in terms of class, colour, race, while it is yet not acceptable to be at 
the Lord's table across colour-lines." And he goes on to say: "The 
Lutheran family in South Africa needs to confess that it fails to qualify 
in the light of Eph. 2:21. Confession alone without true repentance, 
without change of attitude, is futile." 

The second text calls attention to the fact that the unity of the 
church is given. The frequent use of the word "one" in the text points to 
that. "If, however, Christians neglect to walk and act worthily of their 
vocation and forget who has called them and united them or try to domesti- 
cate Him who has called them and united them as brethren, the bond of peace 
will be broken and this precious treasure is lost." This is on the one 
hand a reminder to the ecumenical movement not to forget or neglect "the 
little congregation, the lowly laity." On the other hand this should be 
xemembered by the Lutheran churches in South Africa where the white churches 
seem unwilling to unite with the black ones. In this situation it is im- 
portant to pray "to Christ to revive, strengthen and guide our unity in 


Him and our unity with one another." 


g. The Church as an Interdependent Community 
At the meeting of the Commission on Church Cooperation in 1976, the 


issue of self-reliance was discussed. In that connection the Reverend 
Tasgara Hirpo, Ethiopia, yave some Bible studies on 2 Cor. 8-9, The larger 
context of these chapters is the collection of Paul for the poor in Jerusa- 
lem. This seems to go back to a decision at the Apostles’ Conference in 
Jerusalem in 48 A.D. Paul obviously met difficulties in carrying this out, 
but “expression of gratitude for the blessings of God which spread from 
Jerusalem and reached the Gentiles" became a concrete and practical example 
for Paul's theology and missiology. (Cf. Rom. 15:27) It also served to 
"confirm the unity of the one Church out of Jews and Gentiles, the one 
Church that was rooted in the same historical and theological origin." 

It should be noted that Paul never uses the term "money" in connection 


with the collection. The "charis", grace - a free gift, is used however: 
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“Grace enables Christians first to give themselves to God and then to give 
freely and abundantly for others." This grace of God can also give rise 
to "the wish within a church to care for their own needs, not being a bur- 
den to other churches." Another term that is used to describe the collect- 
tion is "diakonein" - service or to serve. If we apply this to the 
self-reliance problem it follows that "Self-reliance without diakonia 

will soon turn into selfishness, self-pride, self-centeredness, egoism," 

A proper understanding of self-reliance would include "the missionary 
activity, the evangelistic outreach, and the efforts concerning practical 
life...." Closely connected with this was Paul's christological approach, 
which “shows that the form of a servant is a divine attitude, that poverty 





is no hindrance for sacrifice and giving...." But this is again connected 
with the point in the text that says that it "is God who makes it possible 
to throw off the yoke of dependence and to enable a person to rely on 
what he supplies." 

In the text, five principles for Christian giving are found: 


l. The example of others (2 Cor. 8:1-5) 
) 





2. The example of Christ (2 Cor. 
3. The consequence of love (2 Cor. 8:84 10:11) 
4. The proper administration of money (2 Cor. 8:16-24) 
5. The declaration of the aim (2 Cor. 9:12-15) 





All these principles are related to the way that they help promote self 
reliance. 

Another central term in Paul's writing is "koinonia" - participa- 
tion, sharing, fellowship. According to Paul there is a "koinonia" in 
Christ which necessarily leads to a close relationship of the Christians 
with each other. This word is also used for the collection. This term 
points to the interdependence between Christians. Interdependence does 
not contradict self-reliance, but helps to get a correct understanding 
of it. A last term that is used is "isototes" - equality. The divine 
equality that is focused upon here says "that man has something to give 
to him who does not have. That shows that a Christian church should 
first try to discover what it has, what it is able to give, before it 


asks what it would like to receive from the others." 


h. The Participatory Structure of the Church 





In a lecture at a staff seminar (1974) Kurt Stalder says that Luke 


understands the church as a comprehensive community including all aspects 
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of life, As such the church has to have a structure, and he points to 
Acts 20:17 ££, where Paul says that the responsibility he had for the 


church had to be carried on by the "Presbyteroi” and the "episkapoi 








This “apostolic succession" is there because the church had (a) to assure 
its continuity with the apostles and Jesus; (b) to take responsibility to 
fulfill and carry on all tasks of the church; (c) to guard the church's 
coherence as a comprehensive community; and (d) to give all members of 
the church the possibility of taking part in all aspects of church life, 

The 1973 staff seminar also drew on the work of A. M. Ritter, Accord- 
ing to Ritter the central message of the Kingdom of God calls the disciples 
as an open group where there are no hierarchical differences, Paul under- 
lines that all Christians are charismatics. No hierarchical scale can be 
applied. According to Luke and the pastoral epistles the ordained minis- 
try seems to develop and it somehow becomes a counterpart of the congre- 
gation. Other functions such as prophets, widows, deacons are mentioned. 
In John's Gospel it seems that all Christians have one spirit and are re- 
lated in mutual love without any formal structure. Matt. 16:17-19, states 
Ritter, was formulated later, but the verses point to the necessity of 
going the way of suffering together with Jesus. 

Summarizing, it could be said that the priesthood of all believers 
is given to all by baptism; it consists of witness and service in all hu- 
man relationships. Within the congregation every Christian has a special 


gift. 


i. The Relationship between the Old and the New Testament 
In a lecture at the staff seminar on New Testament ecclesiologies 


(1973) Krister Stendahl points out that Jesus spoke about the Kingdom, 
which is God's kingdom. Later the apostles used the term ecclesia, This 
refers simply to an assembly of people. This peopleness is part of the 
understanding of the church. The church carries the message of God's 
salvation or liberation, To understand this message properly, it is 
important to ask; Who speaks to whom! The message has to be understood 
within the situation it is spoken, For the Old Testament people this 
meant that they could never cling to the idea that they were a chosen 
people. This idea only functions when it is spoken to an oppresed, 
suppressed Israel. For a right understanding of God's mercy, the church 
should also remember this. 
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The Reverend Miguel Angel Brun (1974) takes up another aspect of the 
Old Testament-New Testament relationship in his lecture on "The Role of 
the Holy Spirit in the Various Traditions of the Old Testament". Summar- 
izing his lecture he says: "According to the traditions of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Spirit is God's force in the world and His means of action on 


peoples and individuals. But it also acts in the Old Israel, preparing 





it for the coming of the new Israel--the Church. The main work of the 
Spirit in history is to prepare the Creation of the new Israel, the Church, 
a task to be carried out by Jesus Christ. In the Church, it will regener- 
ate human life, it will manifest itself as before, but its manifestations 


will now be part of the new Creation in Jesus Christ." 


j. Summary 

The Bible studies have dealt with different aspects of the under- 
standing of the church in the New Testament. The material shows the 
xichness and comprehensiveness which is meant to be found within the living, 
real church. (The so-called "invisibility" of the church is certainly 
not a New Testament concept.) It also shows clearly that the church is not 
just any human gathering. It is gathered to live in Christ, and He lives 
in His church through His Spirit by which He builds and fortifies His 
church, through the means of grace and through the many gifts of the Spirit. 
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2. Consultations and Seminars 

The studies of the individual churches were paralleled by interna- 
tional consultations, LWF Studies Commission Seminars, and Department of 
Studies Staff Seminars. These three processes constituted independent 
but related lines of reflection. They are, however, crucial for under- 
standing the character and significance of the studies processes in the 
participating churches. We shall here briefly summarize the content of 
these consultations and seminars. 
a. International Consultations 

The first international consultation was held in Addis Ababa in 1974, 
the second at Bossey, Geneva, in 1975. Representatives of more than 20 
studies participated in method workshops, sharing of findings and prob- 
lems, discussion of central themes, worship and Bible study. The metho- 
dological and Biblical materials have already been reported on separately 
so we shall here focus on the major themes of the discussions. 


The first consultation devoted itself primarily to the task of des- 





cribing the problems of the churches under investigation. Methods for 
this task of description therefore figured prominently. Study represen- 
tatives met for part of the time in four issue clusters: Developing 
Resources; Women, Men, and Youth Relations; Political Conflicts and/or 
Opportunities; and Pluralistic and/or Secularized Culture. The problem 
of the church's identity and service to the whole human being was dis- 
cussed and formulated with regard to these four contexts. 

The problem of church identity always arises in a social context, 
since it is always a problem of the church's identifying itself with 
some worldly pattern rather than with its Lord. The discussion of 
identity is always one of examining the meaning of this Lordship in the 
particular context and especially its social conflicts. Delegates from 
non-European countries questioned whether appeals to Luther and "Luther- 
anism" were helpful for clarifying their identity. This identity has 
to be worked out with regard to political and cultural challenges (whe- 
ther they be racism, fascism, or other patterns of injustice) which have 
little common history with the original Lutheran churches. The writings 
of Luther and the Confessions which direct us back to the Bible offer 
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greater help. An expanded understanding of the "marks" of the church 
is important here. 

This pluralism within the Lutheran churches poses peculiar problems 
of unity and identity which have not been faced fully and adequately. In 
many cases (Ethiopia, USA, Tanzania) the governments have taken over 
diaconic works of the churches, so that these cannot be a source of iden- 
tity. Yet the traditional forms of proclamation, evangelism, and liturgy 
are not well-adapted to these various modern (as in Europe) or non- 
European (as in Africa) situations. 

This pluralistic accomodation to many cultures can sometimes go too 
far, as in the case of apartheid, in which the splits among the Lutheran 
communions constitute some kind of heresy. While the official theology, 
for instance appeal to CA 7, may look acceptable, its actual function in 
the situation proves to be heretical. From an ecclesiological viewpoint 
we might ask whether the plurality of original mission, societies was it- 
self an excessive breach in the unity of the church. regardless of the cir- 
cumstances in Europe or North America that led to them. 

The second consultation developed these concerns further. It focused 





on the task of analyzing and interpreting the descriptions raised in the 
first step of study. 

The four clusters met again. Concerns focused on the reform of 
church economies so that they better reflect the gospel and their own 
situation; on the ways family structures (whether in Africa, the North 
Atlantic or Asia) produce unjust structures in the church; on the nature 
of church teaching and ecclesiastical authority in political-social con- 
flicts; and on the assimilation of the Lutheran churches to middle class 
patterns in the industrial countries. Questions were also raised about 
the role of scripture in producing as well as solving these problems, 
and about the nature of the church's power in meeting all these problems 
and challenges. 

Attempts to deal with the problem of identity focused on discussion 
of the various marks of the church (Kistner, Buthelezi), on the nature 
of the church's sacramental basis (Gärtner), the relation of the classi- 
cal four "notes" (catholicity, apostolicity, unity, and holiness) to the 
Lutheran marks (CA 7, "On the Churches and Councils"); the trinitarian 


nature of the church's basis in Christ. and the special mark of the 
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cross and suffering. The study representatives attempted to evaluate 
their own church situations with regard to the seven marks which were 
raised in discussion. In all of this the participants were painfully 
aware of the suffering of the churches in southern Africa and the expul- 
sion of Bishop Helmut Frenz from Chile while he was participating in this 
conference. 

The final consultation, devoted to matters of strategy and practical 
steps of reform, took place in Arusha, Tanzania in 1976. Its results 
were not available for this report, however. 

b. Study Commission Seminars 

Seminars were held in conjunction with the meeting of the Commission 
of Studies of the LWF in 1974 and 1975 to deal with ecclesiological issues 
being raised by these study processes. The seminar in 1974 took up the 
issues of power and suffering. The appeal by the Ethiopian church, 
Mekane Yesus,to reexamine the relation between proclamation and develop- 
ment brought to the fore the problems of inequalities of resources among 
the churches and their intimate connection with unjust inequalities in 
the world. The dramatic presence of Manas Buthelezi, while still under 
ban by the South African government, gave such themes added personal 
depth. 

The problem of gaining a point theologically and practically for 

critical leverage against such unjust patterns was raised particularly 
strongly by the Director of the Studies Department, Ulrich Duchrow. He 
pointed out how Lutherans have usually handed over the political, social, 
and economic spheres to their own patterns (Eigengesetzlichkeit) and lost 
the ability to criticize them prophetically in the light of the Bible. 
To regain this critical position, several participants pointed out, will 
take more than a simple return to Luther. Churches must draw on Scrip- 
ture and theological reason as well. Interdisciplinary study is crucial 
to this task. 

Churches and individual Christians must still face the very difficult 
problem of genuine repentance and conversion in attitudes, thoughts, and 
institutional structures. The kind of suffering that should mark the 
Christian and the Church flows from obedience to God's call in the situa- 
tion. This mark of suffering is never valid when it is sought in itself. 
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In 1975 the Commission Seminar took up the issues of identity and 


wholeness. Wholeness as a positive ideal was taken up in five basic 


ways: 1. 


u 


The church should have a wholeness in which at least the 
seven marks mentioned by Luther are manifest in its life. 


. Wholeness demands the participation by women and younger 


members in all areas of its life. 


Wholeness demands a more satisfactory integration of the 
various voluntary organizations and the official churches, 
especially in mission and diaconic work. 


Wholeness demands that Lutherans see the "great associations" 
of the public realm as the "orders" in which Luther asked 
Christians to be involved for the sake of the neighbor. 


Wholeness demands that we overcome the false dualities intro- 
duced under the concept of God's "two kingdoms," especially 
those which prevent Christians from engaging in public action 
to overcome injustices of race and class. 


The Seminar also took up the ways in which brokenness characterizes the 


church and shatters this image of wholeness: 


l. 


w 


Brokenness as total accomodation to traditional forms of 
wholeness that cut off the universal or transcendent thrust 
of the Gospel, as with folk-church and extended family struc- 
tures (Indonesia's "Adat" customs, for example). 


Brokenness in the form of a false harmonization in which 
church members avoid dealing with the conflict that emerges 
when people try to change unjust structures. 


Brokenness that is caused by fundamental patterns of sin 
(racism, class, militarism) and which the church never touches 
with its strictly caritative and ameliorative activities. 


Brokenness in the form of ideological theology and liturgy 
in which the church cuts people off from participation in 
efforts to govern themselves by blindly reinforcing the 
myths, beliefs, attitudes, and hopes which keep people 
oppressed. 


The Seminar also turned to two ways in which the Lutheran churches 


might move beyond this brokenness. First, the LWF can see itself as a 


facilitator of experiments in renewal, especially where the church is in 


a minority position. Second, it can regain a more expansive eschatology, 
an openness to the future, to visions of what might be possible. The 


role of China in representing a vision of some societal possibilities 


was also raised. 
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c. Department of Studies Staff Seminars 

In 1973 the Staff Seninar was devoted to New Testament Ecclesiologies 
and their Significance for our Understanding of the Church Today. (Cf, 
Bible Studies, above.) The interaction of church structure and social- 
cultural environment was given extensive attention as the staff sought 
to understand the character and significance of the variety of church 
structures already present in the Scriptures. 

In 1974 the Department of Studies staff held a seminar on the 
Renewal of the Church in Crisis Situations and the Work of the Holy 
Spirit. (Cf. Bible Studies, above.) It examined the pneumatology of 
both the Old and New Testaments. Uruguay provided a specific focus 
through which to develop the themes of exile and liberation. The German 
Democratic Republic provided entry into the role of charismatic renewal 
movements in the churches. Wilhelm Maas presented some concepts of 
Trinity which might help undergird efforts at greater collegiality in 
the church. 


The written materials used in these various study activities and 
reports of their deliberations were shared at the various meetings. 
Since the staff participated in all three processes, they also provided 
continuity and communication within this total process. 
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B. OTHER MATERIALS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STUDIES 


1. Parish Renewal 

This report is based primarily on the "Parish Renewal" document of 
the "European Consultation of the Department of Studies of the LWF", Lise- 
lund/Slagelse, Denmark, 13-20 September 1975. The other consultations are 
"The Holy Spirit and the Renewal of the Church", Bad Boll 17-28 July 1974; 
"Cooperation at the Church District Level", Bad Boll, 26 June - 7 July 
1972; "Tanzania Parish Life Study", 1971-1973. The consultation on 
"Parish Renewal" was based upon the following papers: "Structure- 
Proclamation" by Christa Grengel; "Leadership in Parish" by Karl Fritz 
Daiber; "A Theological Assessment of Parish Planning and Parish Renewal" 
by Martti Lingvist; and "Folk Church not a State Church" by Niels Thomsen. 
Churches of the following countries participated and made presentations: 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Great Britain, Hungary, Iceland, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Yugoslavia and GDR. Examples of structural change were reported 
from the churches of Denmark, GDR, Hungary, Norway, and Tanzania. The re- 
port further includes what was reported by the consultation working groups. 

Renewal of parishes, as a study, is not new to the LWF Department of 
Studies. It had been part of the studies of the Department of Steward- 
ship and Evangelism before it was taken over by the present department. 
In 1971 the concern for this study was placed before the member churches 
which were interested in carrying out the study and sharing "their inter- 


ests, problems, or newly tested models with one another." (Liselund, p.5) 





Some of the European churches sent delegates to Geneva to a first inter- 
national planning meeting held in November 1971. The intention of the 
meeting was to define "ways through which an exchange of insights and 
experiences could take place." (Liselund, p. 6) The planning meeting 
ended with a recommendation to the LWF Department of Studies to call a 
European consultation to that effect. Such’a consultation should aim at: 
“definition of the theological function of church renewal"; identification 
of mutual problems; further recognition of the problems through a mutual 
exchange of information and through a critical analysis of the causing 
factors; the obtaining of inspiration and counsel through exchange of 
models and by using the client method; and finally, the development of 
strategies for church renewal and working out concrete recommendations to 


the churches regarding church renewal. (Liselund, p. 6-7) 
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The participating churches were asked to report to the consultation 
in writing on the basis of the following questions: 


l.What is the present situation of your congregation? (This question 
refers to a short analysis of the social situation of the congrega- 
tion, including place, class, ethnic development and other social 
factors.) 


2.Which significant changes took place in your congregation recently? 
(This refers to changes in worship service, in the organizational 
structures, community cohesion, in the participation of lay people 
on all levels of the life of the congregation, etc.) 


3.Which central, theological and Biblical concepts were used in this 
process? 


4.Which specific "tools" or methods did you experience as helpful 
and why? Where did something go wrong and if so, why? 
(Liselund, p. 7-8) 


The consultation finally ended with the following findings on 
a. proclamation and structures, b. responsible participation of all 





the people of God in the life and work of the church, and c, theological 
education for all the people of God and establishment of training centers. 
(Liselund, pp. 8-9) 


a. Proclamation and Structures 

Most participants in the studies agreed that proclamation and struc- 
tures are intimately related to each other. The concern for proclamation 
is intimately linked with structures, for the Gospel comes to people 
with a structure. Proclamation determines the structure while, at the 
same time, structure influences proclamation. (Grengel) 

It is noticed that since there is interaction between proclamation 
and structure, structures may either hinder or further proclamation. 

This is implied especially in the "Folk" church and to a certain extent 
in the churches in Africa and Asia. (Norway, Denmark, Ethiopia, Indo- 

nesia and India Reports) To some extent, as the studies tend to show, 

the balance between proclamation and structure seems to be at stake. 

The Gospel that is proclaimed by the structured ministry frees 
people who may thereafter be enslaved by the church's structures and 
hinder proclamation. It is especially so, it would appear, when the 
structures that are created for enabling proclamation to take place are 
used for personal or group interests. These interests may use the struc- 


tures to maintain and perpetuate themselves to such extent that, as a 
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result, they hinder the furtherance of proclamation and also hinder the 
creation of new structures. (Grengel) 

Whenever clergy structures perpetuate themselves instead of being 
determined by proclamation they tend to dominate other structures in the 
name of proclamation. Proclamation, when it is real proclamation, takes 
into account the situation and time of the structures. It is ready to 
test all structures functionally. Thus, for example, churches in the 
GDR and some Nordic churches have tried new structures for life and pro- 
clamation, e.g. moving away from "Folk" church into minority churches. 
(Liselund p. 183) When structures are determined by proclamation, they 
give way to new structures when the old ones cease to be effective. 
Where self-perpetuation prevails, structures may not be open for new 
possibilities for serving the cause of proclamation and helping people. 
The "Folk" church structure, which might have furthered proclamation at 
one time, perpetuated itself in the course of time to the extent that 
it may not have furthered proclamation. On the other hand, it would 
appear, there are still elements within the "Folk" church structures 
which may contribute to the furtherance of proclamation of the Gospel. 

Those coming to Europe from either Asia or Africa may find that in 
"Folk" church structures there is an inclusiveness of the grace of God 
to peoples in their wholeness. On the other hand, they may also dis- 
cover that there is a lack of prophetic concern and lack of sensitivity 
and interest on the part of the ministry in such churches to open possi- 
bilities for ministry of proclamation and teaching. Prophetic vision 
may lead the churches to act as salt in such "Folk" churches to such 
extent as they can and thus lead the "Folk" churches to render better 
mission and service to their nations. (Liselund, p. 75-82) 

Complete new structures for church life, mission and service are 
xare, if not impossible. The old and the new, just as yesterday and 
today, today and tomorrow, interpenetrate rather than separate from each 
other. This means that the church takes elements for proclamation from 
both old and new structures. This insight may be especially instructive 
to those churches who are confronted with problems of a cultural nature 
such as proclamation and polygamy, etc. Proclamation, in order to reach 
People of different places and different times, has to be concerned also 


with structures which are rooted in the past even when they may be open 
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to the future. Structures which contribute to proclamation may also be 
open for change and be replaced by new structures to transmit proclama- 
tion in the life, mission and service of the church in the local con- 
gregation and society. 


b. Responsible Participation of All the People of God 





This concern for involving responsibly all the people of God in the 
life, mission and service of the church comes from the dissatisfaction 
with the structures of the church that was expressed at the conference. 
The structures are understood to be exclusive. This is the cry of most 
of the churches, even those in Asia and Africa, as the study reports 
tend to show. Mission and service is carried out in such a way that 

it appears as if it were one man's job in the congregation. The rest 
of the people remain as if they were spectators or consumers. In order 
that all people of God can be enabled to participate fully in the life, 
mission and service of the church, those who represent the leadership of 
the congregation should not regard the congregation as their own posses- 
sion. It belongs to Christ. When the leadership is conscious that 
Christ is in the congregation (Matt. 28:20) it is possible to create 
structures which will enable all to participate in the life, work and 
mission of the church. (Daiber) 

Leadership which is conscious that Christ is present in the congre- 
gation will recognize that the ministry of the congregation belongs to 
the whole congregation as the ministry and priesthood of all believers. 
(1 Pet. 2:9) 

The following "pastor-shepherd" concept is taken from Tanzania. 

The concept of pastor, which means "shepherd", leads to a confusion. 
Members of the congregation are regarded as sheep and the pastor as their 
shepherd. In some parts of Africa the concept may create even more 
Problems; the sheep have no place in the leadership of the congregation 
and nothing to do with the pastor. Members are passive and only the 
pastor should be active and dominating. The "priest" as a concept would 
be welcome to some parts, if not to the whole of Africa. A shepherd 
(pastor) in Africa often has a rod or stick to beat the sheep, but this 
is not true of the priest, who is like a father to the community, con- 
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cerned for their whole well being,working all he can to intercede with 
God for their blessing and prosperity. This may apply even to "bishop" 
as a concept because it is connected with the person who, besides the 
many things he might put on, has a stick with which to beat the sheep, 
the members of the parish. It is not, therefore, surprising that par- 
ishioners are passive in the life, work and mission of the church. The 
restrictive structures of leadership in the congregation do not enable 
them to participate. (Liselund, P. 9, 192) The symbols of rod and stick 
that shepherds (pastors) and bishops have are symbols of power and re- 
striction to those under their care and leadership. They do not serve 
their God in God's congregations with an attitude of freedom, but with 
an attitude of fear and enslavement before the frightening gate keepers, 
the congregational leaders. It may be that hypocrisy on the part of the 
people of God is engendered by their fear of their leaders} this may 

be their last level of diminished self-affirmation for the sake of their 
survival. This is not to say that there are no congregations at all 
that involve all their members in the life, work and mission of the 
church, by no means! 

The ministry of the congregation can enable its members to partici- 
pate responsibly in the life, work and mission of the church by estab- 
lishing training programs for all the people of God, not only for the 
pastors! Knowledge is power. The knowledge that a pastor needs for 
his work in the church and society should not be regarded as an absolute 
right. It should be the right of all people of God in their different 
functions, taking into account the differing gifts and abilities among 
them. This means that the training program should not be a uniform one, 
but should reflect a diversity of abilities and gifts. Such an approach 
might prepare the people to be open to different possibilities for life, 
work, mission and service in the church and in society. Uniformity may 
hinder people from participating fully in the work of the church in the 
world. Training of the people of God should be oriented toward coopera- 
tion not domination. This might lead the church to become a more open 
communication system. (Liselund, p. 194) 

Church members equipped with training to serve the church in the 
congregation and society may still fail to contribute to and further 
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proclamation to others in their daily lives. This can be so when the 
church members do not believe what they say and do not like what they 
do. Renewal is only possible through the power of what the church pro- 
claims and communicates through the Gospel that is proclaimed and the 
sacraments that are administered. It is the Gospel that is able to de- 
termine human meaning systems. (Liselund, p. 194) Responsible partici- 
pation is possible when the people of God are determined by the Gospel 
through faith and repentence, Responsible Christian action is first and 
foremost determined by the Gospel when Christians respond and act under 


its direction and influence. 


c. Theological Education of All the People of God 

Theological education is a process of reflection on the impact of 
proclamation on structures. It constantly relates Christian Biblical 
tradition to the actual contemporary situtations. (Liselund, p. 70) 
Theological education can never be uniform and dogmatic. Because it is 
self-critical, it can transcend itself to face the future that is pro- 





mised by the proclamation. Therefore it can question the validity of all 
theological systems in the light of the Gospel. Such education is for 
all the people of God, children, youth, women and men. The pastor alone 
cannot represent the situation of the congregation in this task of 
reflecting on the impact of proclamation and applying it to the situation. 
Proclamation and theological education should involve the whole con- 
gregation. (See International Consultation on Theological Education 
held at Chateau de Bossey, Geneva, 21-27 September 1975, P. 74) One 





could even say that proclamation and theological education should be the 
responsibility not only of the congregation, but also of every Christian 
home. This emphasis on the responsibility of the Christian home to edu- 
cate the family in the Word of God and Christian life and responsibility 
is very much lacking in the churches. 


Proclamation and the situation on the one hand, and its reflection 





gx theological education on the other, have a relation to the leadership 
of the congregation. Leadership as a structure was criticized in the 


studies of European churches and those of Africa and Asia. Pastors and 





others employed by congregations may simply perpetuate church structures. 
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Some of the reasons for this are clear. Their service as members of the 
congregation is also their employment. They may be tempted to perpetuate 
obsolete structures for their own personal interests. That is unavoidable. 
They are human beings just as all of us are. Let us face this reality 
without fooling ourselves. Are there ways to enable church employees to be 
detached from their self-interests as they serve the church? Why should 
not all people of God serve congregations on a tent making ministry basis 
and freely? Theological education should equip all the people of God for 
the life, work, mission and service of the church in the congregation and 
society. But as it stands, pastors and others employed by the church are 
being enslaved by church structures. Structures may become masters instead 
of servants of proclamation. This may be one of the factors that keep 
pastors and church employees at a distance from other church members even 
in theological education. Pastors begin to think they can stand by them- 
selves. 

Knowledge, as was pointed out earlier, is power; more knowledge is 
more power. Theoretically it can be said that all people of God are ex- 
pected to be equipped with theological education. But it is understand- 
able that pastors are expected to be better equipped theologically than 
are most of the members of their congregations. The pastors have greater 
knowledge of theology and, unavoidably, more power. This naturally may 
keep them at a distance from the other members of the congregation. This 
is so especially between pastors on the one hand and women and youth on 
the other. Pastors may be enslaved by their great knowledge of theology, 
such as the temptation to use complicated theological concepts, to pre- 
pare long sermons and to exercise leadership which generally tends to 
intimidate members of the congregation. The belief that their call by 
the parish is based on vocation and not on education (p. 69) is theoreti- 
cally acceptable, but we must ask how far this is so in practice. It 
would appear that both the job of a pastor as a vocation and his education 
should be maintained by the congregation with much responsible care. In 
July 1976, a visitor to Tanzania attended one of the church meetings where 
most delegates tended to imply that theological education of pastors 
should not be appreciated, but what is important is their pastoral minis- 
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try as a vocation. (Singida) What may be lacking here is the responsible 
maintenance of both in a balance. Pastoral vocation and theological eđuca- 
tion for all the people of God are both important and necessary. Neither 
should be minimized. 

Theological education should free people of God to exercise their 
various vocations in appropriate structures when it is determined by pro- 
clamation under the influence of the Holy Spirit. It is the Spirit that 
is the subject of Christian and parish renewal. (Cf, Württemberg consulta- 
tion on The Holy Spirit and the Renewal of the Church, 17-28 July 1974, 

p. 112-113.) The Holy Spirit, who proceeds from the Father and the Son 
and who is God, renews the church by equipping all God's people with pro- 
clamation and theological education. 

Theological education of all the people of God may be possible when it 
is truly part of the daily life of Christians proclaming the life and work, 
mission and service of the Church in the congregation and society. When 


this is not the case, the study on parish renewal shows, it may be empty. 
if not useless and meaningless. (p. 23) Proclamation and theological edu- 


cation are intimately linked together. They seek to transmit the Word, not 
words. They are structures to enable the Holy Spirit to encounter the 





church in its congregational life and mission in the society. (Württemberg, 
p. 119) If theological education is separated from proclamation it becomes 
merely a mental exercise for personal self-interest. It ceases to be a 
tool of the Holy Spirit by which humankind can be renewed through the power 
of the Word. 


2. Reflections Resulting from Tanzania - African Parish Life Studies 
Parish studies conducted in Africa stimulate us to address several 
key questions to the concerns arising in Liselund. (Cf. for background, 
"Progress Report on the Research on ELCT Parish Life" 1970-1973.) 
African life and thoughts place great emphasis on the corporate nature 
of life, especially that of the family. African and Euro-American cul- 
tures have.quite different views of the relation of the personal and 
corporate dimensions of the life of faith and service. These differing 
emphases lead to certain questions about the process of renewal in the 


churches. 
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a. Personal and Corporate Existence in Christ. Much has been said in the 





European parish renewal studies about the "Folk" church. There most people 
in a country are recognized as menbers of the Christian Church even when 
they are not active in a congregation. The active church in those coun- 
tries is responsible for involving this wider people of God in the life 
and work, mission and service of the church through proclamation and theo- 
logical education. The "Folk" church, as an attitude, is a universal 
Phenomenon of the church. While this affirms the corporate dimension of 
our life in Christ, it gives inadequate attention to the personal. Just 
as in primary and extended families, so also in "Folk" churches the indi- 
vidual trust in God may be lacking. The confidence of the individual may 
be mystically represented by one's corporate group. In that respect the 
"Folk" church is not qualitatively different from church life in other 
churches in Europe, the Americas, Asia and Africa. The problems of 
European "Folk" churches may be relevant to all so-called "active congre- 
gations", 

In newly established congregations every member may be personally and 
consciously a participant. But most of those who are later physically 
born into the congregation may lack the vigour of the previous generation. 
It takes on a "Folk" church character. Most of the members of the later 
generations of the congregation may be nominal rather than active members. 
They participate through the mystical acceptance of the rituals 
of their physical forebearers. There may be a feeling of guilt, but it 
does not result in condemnation as long as one is a participant in the 
traditional rituals such as baptism, confirmation, marriage, burial. We 
can omit holy communion, since nominal members only rarely participate in 
it. This attitude can be experienced in quite different congregations. 
Criticism of the "Folk" church, it would seem, should be directed against 
the whole universal church as a warning. 

The same dynamic can be observed in churches permeated with the “civil 
religion" of their country. It may be a kind of general deism or theism. 
It may be a quite heartfelt identification of God as revealed in Christ 
with the God or gods known only through the history of one's people. It 
may also be a mere pretense which simply subordinates Christian faith and 
belief to political or social aims. 
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Here also, the seeming confidence which people may have in this civil 
religious God is not really Christian trust and faith. It provides an un- 
sure foundation for life and provides no basis for criticizing the present 
institutions, which may be obsolete or even demonic. 

This is not a matter of pitting the personal and corporate dimensions 
against each other, nor of putting one above the other. Both in Africa 
and in Europe particular relations between them have arisen both in theo- 
logy and in practice. Each can benefit from the other's experience in 
approaching personal faith and corporate existence in a way faithful to 
the Scriptures. 


b. The Problem of Renewal in Person and Structure. All efforts at re- 
newal - whether through proclamation, education, or other means - should 
not seek merely to make people members of congregations. They must first 
and foremost seek ways that they can be renewed by the Word and Gospel. 
Proclamation and teaching must involve a personal encounter with God in 
church and in society. This personal experience can give that faith and 
trust in God which cannot be found only in the community or congregation. 
Without it proclamation and education beome empty and useless. 

In such a personal encounter the individual is not only a participant 
in the mystical reality of the religious community. He or she is also a 
responsible participant, confidently looking toward the future. Structures 
that cannot be communicators of the Word in this way should be abandoned. 
Without the personal renewal brought about by the Spirit people cannot 
challenge present church structures which have proved their spiritual in- 
adequacy. (Liselund, p. 28) Confidence, trust and faith which 
flow only from participation in the church's structures will not be adequate 
to support Christians who seek to call the Church.back to its Lord. 

This personal trust and faith rests on a vivid sense of God's for- 
giveness. Awareness of their personal and corporate sin will drive church 
members to despair unless they hear the Gospel Word of forgiveness. The 
church renewal of the Reformation, with its concept of the priesthood of 
all believers, rested on this personal conviction. (Theological Education, 
Bossey, p. 96) 

Personal encounter with God also enables believers to understand life 


as a gift from God. Through the power of the resurrection they are 
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already participants in eternity with their fellow believers in the family 
of God. Having this confidence in a Life which transcends their individ- 
ual existence, they are able to face the challenges of the present in 
church and society. 


c. Summary Observations 


Parish studies, whether in Africa or Europe, have repeatedly returned 
to the need for greater openness to the Holy Spirit as the basis for church 


renewal. (Liselund, pp. 187, 22-23, 27, 41; Staff Seminar on The Renewal 


of the Church in Crisis Situations and the Work of the Holy Spirit, 1974) 
This is not to neglect the rational planning and structural changes which 
may be necessary. From a theological standpoint it is to affirm that the 
Church is the creation of the Spirit. The Spirit gives the gift of pro- 
clamation and teaching. The Spirit creates structures relevant to various 
situations. The Spirit gives both personal and corporate renewal. Under 
the impact of the Spirit we can change or abolish structures which no 
longer enable persons and communities to find forgiveness and renewal. 

Renewal in the Spirit is a renewal grounded in Christ's resurrection. 
It is rooted therefore in a transcendent hope. With this kind of faith 
we are never lost in the bonds of our families, communities, and congrega- 
tions. Yet we are also at the same time members of the Body of Christ 
which is indeed these very real communities. Our baptism into Christ's 
body through the Spirit brings these two dimensions together. 

Finally, dependence on a Word which is given in the Spirit gives us 
openness to the future, a freedom from present idolatries and structures. 
It enables the church to be a pilgrim people. (Grengel, Liselund, p.26-28) 
At the same time, our existence as part of the communion of saints gives 
us continuity with, respect for, and trust in the faith we have received 
from our ancestors in the Faith. 
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3. Christian Education 

The Department of Studies has carried on significant and extensive 
consultative services in Christian Education. The following report is 
based on a staff overview of work during the period 1970-1976. 

The DS took over the work on Christian Education from the former Com- 
mission on Education. In reporting to the Evian Assembly, that Comission 
stated: 


"Cultures, societies, governments, communities and individuals are 
being faced with an explosion of new facts and conditions which 
question existing attitudes, relationships, structures and values. 
Once again, but this time on a world scale, (the human being) is 
caught up whether he or she wishes it or not, in the tensions of 
choice between diversity and security, freedom and conformity, 
change in stability, poverty and affluence, development and the 
status quo, self-realization and societal goals, governmental 
stability and political freedom, In other words society and the 
individual are in a crisis - a crisis of values, of change, of 
education, 


«+++sEducation seemed a fairly understandable and manageable 
enterprise in 1920, Fifty years later it has become a burgeon- 
ing industry, an arena of explosive societal tensions and often 
ephemeral hope for a more human and liveable future." 


While some of the explosive elements foreseen in 1970 did not mater- 
ialize on the scale expected, certain other changes with very serious con- 
sequences must be noted: 

a. The movement of education from the private sector to the public 

domain. 

b. The praxis-orientation and socialization of education, 

C. Rapid political, social, and economic change. 

d. Christian churches as diaspora or minority churches. 

In carrying out its work, the Christian Education staff has offered 
consultative services in curriculum development, local or regional study 
projects, and it has conducted or supported regional and international 
consultations and advanced training for specialized tasks, and has also 
offered assistance in research and evaluation. At times small subsidies 
have been provided for special projects. 

The work in Christian Education rests on certain basic assumptions 
which were developed before its incorporation into the DS but which 


clearly reflect the decentralized cooperative approach which DS itself 
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adopted. These assumptions include: 


a. Any problems, any challenges, any issues with which people in a 
given place and time are faced must be met by those who face them. 
An answer which, on careful reflection and study, is theirs, even 
if it is wrong, is a valid answer in that it reflects where they 
are at that time in their understandings and behavior, This means 
that the right of people to be wrong is recognized and that very 
often they learn more from mistakes than from successes. It also 
implies that the theologian and the highly trained educator or cur- 
riculum developer is a participant with others in the process of 
rethinking Christian education and developing new curricula, but 
is not given the sole prerogative and responsibility to do the work 
for others. The responsibility rests with the whole church--that 
is, with the members of the congregations in all their diversity. 


b. The potential for meeting a problem, challenge, or issue rests with- 
in those who face it. An answer which is beyond their potential is 
an invalid answer, for it either cannot be implemented, or if imple- 
mented through outside input, cannot be sustained once the outside 
support is withdrawn, 


c. One of the biggest problems is how to identify and mobilize human 
potential, This is particularly true when two or more people are 
involved, and even more so when a whole church or group of churches 
is actively engaged in deliberative processes. Help is, therefore, 
needed to identify and mobilize potential. 


The work of the Christian Education staff has been carried on pri- 
marily in the churches of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Staff services 
are dependent upon requests and result from negotiations in which local 
responsibility is clearly established. Non-member Lutheran churches and 
non-Lutheran churches are welcomed and have participated extensively in 
certain cooperative curriculum development programs, 

In a report to the CS in 1972 the problems and purposes were des- 
cribed as follows: 


"A continuing analysis and evaluation of the findings, decisions, 
programmes, contents, methods, and results of the curriculum 
development projects and the IWF consultative services is essen- 
tial to the development of effective Christian education in the 
churches and the LWF's contribution in this work." 


The programs, decisions, and syllabi of the cooperating churches reflect 
clearly the strong emphasis both on evangelical themes, such as the work 
of the Holy Spirit, salvation in Christ, the church as the community of 
believers, and the DS commitment to indigenous theology, programs and 
methodology, on the corporateness of family and community and on life 


involvements. 
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In carrying out its consultative work, the Christian Education staff 
has been forced to raise many questions about educational practice and 
theory. It is examining child development processes in different cultural 
settings, looking at the whole issue of education for domestication or 
liberation, and probing the theological assumptions in the work of Chris- 
tian education. Among the issues which have been raised we note the 
following: 


a. Ecclesiological Issues 


Questions of structure: In Asia and Africa the church as a self- 
governing institution is something new and exciting. According to 
the life involvement studies of the curriculum development project, 
youth in Southeast Asia see the church as a viable option to secret 
societies with which they are not prepared to identify at this time. 
Most of these churches, having been constituted only during the past 
15-30 years, are structurally in flux, seeking to establish their 

own identity by developing their own understandings, theologies and 
structures. Yet the structures they have inherited and under which 
they are now being administered are often so highly compartmentaliged 
into unrelated agencies, committees and functions that the wholeness 
and inter-relatedness of the ministries of the church are negated. 
How then to implement the restructuring recommended by the curriculum 
projects towards seeing education whole? Necessary is a recognition 
of the wholeness of the church and the inter-relatedness of all its 
functions. 


Concerning the nature of the church: Basic to the above is the ques- 
tion of the nature of the church. In Asia and Africa, seeing the 
church as an actual community of believers is not an issue - religion 
and community identification is almost synonymous. To be a Christian 
means “being counted," being identified with Christ and with a speci- 
fic religious community and its customs - even to the selection of 
husband or wife, to where one lives, and to the benefits one may or 
may not receive from government and society. On the other hand, 
This same sense of community in other instances tends to minimize 
denominationalism in the traditional sense of the West. Confessions, 
doctrines and structures are not as fixed. Christians readily 
identify with the new religious communities to which they move, and 
are in turn readily accepted by these communities. 





Concerning the purpose and function (ministries) of the church: The 
witness to Christ as the Gospel is central to the church, but sur- 
veys made in the curriculum development projects indicate that this 
is generally interpreted to mean that the purpose of the church is 
in the winning of souls for Christ, or the right preaching of the 
Word and the right administration of the Sacraments. The consequence 
is that too often evangelism is elevated to the position of the pur- 
pose of the church, with education and service subservient to this 
objective. In the process, the wholeness of the nature of the church 
as the Body of Christ and its purpose as being the instrument through 
which God reconciles man to God, to his fellowmen and to the world 
in which he lives, is lost. 
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b. Anthropological Understandings 


If a person is a created child of God and a steward of the world in 
which he has been placed, then he should be given the opportunity to 
achieve the maximum of his ability; yet for all men there are fac- 
tors which hinder this - social, economic, political, structural, 
academic and personal. In many instances, church educational struc- 
tures and leadership training programmes, including theological edu- 
cation, have been limited to what was considered essential and 
viable for the church's needs or its employment of the individual. 
As a consequence, some of the best leadership talent has been ne- 
gated. Individuals have been deprived of the opportunity to become 
all that they can be. On the other hand, to educate a person be- 
yond the capacity of his community affects the corporateness of man 
and his social and ecclesiological relationships. 


In each project they have called on the churches to see Christian 
education as a continuing process, concerned from the cradle to the 
grave with the person not just as an individual but as a corporate 
being in community. In the educational process, stress is being 
placed on the learner as part of a total teaching-learning community. 
To this end the attempt is being made to select content so as to 
bring together in a meaningful way the faith of the church, the age 
level characteristics of the learner, and the life involvements with 
which he is or will be faced. But this in turn requires theological 
understandings and statements which need to be spelt out by the 
churches. 


c. Content - Theological and Other 


Content is therefore critical. What is taught at one level should 
not have to be undone or corrected at another. Christian faith and 
science need to be dealt with interrelatedly -- which each programme 
is attempting. Theologically the basic questions of content are 
related to the Gospel and how it is understood. Everyone accepts 
the centrality of the Gospel, but in spelling out a curriculum the 
question of 'How?' is all-important. 


Confessionally, the curriculum development projects have taken the 
decision that where there are doctrinal differences between the 
participating churches which cannot be resolved in the curriculum 
without losing validity and relevancy, the various positions should 
be included, each written by persons representative of the various 
positions, so that the learner can choose for himself. ...It does, 
however, raise questions as to what extent the confessions trans- 
mitted to the churches in Asia and Africa by confessional bodies in 
Europe and America are determinative for these churches, or that 
perhaps differences are not so much theological as hermeneutical. 


d. Hermeneutical Challenges 

The argument for the development of indigenous curricula written for 
specific situations and churches is based to a large extent on the 
hermeneutical principle that churches have the responsibility to 
develop their own interpretations and modes of expressing them. In- 
digenous theology and curricula therefore pose continuing hermeneuti- 
cal challenges calling for relevancy and meaning on the one hand and 
validity on the other. 
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e. Need for Co-ordination 





In the context of the above, it is necessary that the inter-relation- 
ships between Christian education curriculum development, theological 
education, communication, worship, stewardship and church structures 
be strengthened. In the same sense, issues such as ecumenical dia- 
logue, human rights, social responsibility, need to be dealt with in 
the curriculum development projects to the extent to which the 
churches themselves are involved in these issues. 


f. Pedagogical Issues 

Although many of the churches engaged in the curriculum development 
projects are still much involved in running church-sponsored schools, 
the general concensus is that the churches as minorities in highly 
pluralistic, multi-religious societies cannot legitimately continue 
to expect to fulfil their obligations for Christian education through 
government or church-sponsored schools. 


Christian education is seen primarily as a ministry that is to be 
fulfilled in formal and informal situations through the ministry of 
the congregation and through programmes of the church at large. In 
this context priority is given to the congregation as the teaching- 
learning community through with the Christian education process is to 
take place. But this raises fundamental questions concerning the 
structure and responsibilities of the congregation and its members. 


Many of the questions which have arisen in the work of Christian Edu- 
cation are the same questions which the churches found to be burning 
issues in the Ecclesiology Study. 
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4. Other Consultations and Workshops 

The various activities of the DS put at the disposal of the team 
additional materials from the following areas of work: a. church economy, 
b. studies in the role of women in the church; c. communications re- 
search; d. ecumenical methodology; e. human rights and peace; f. the 
encounter of the church with ideologies of social change. These studies 
did not exclude ecclesiological questions, but considered them more tan- 
gentially. The results of these consultations and workshops have been 
taken into account in so far as they related to the questions studied in 


the churches. 


a. Church Economy Studies 
The impetus for these studies came from the experiences of the 


churches in Asia and Africa that in the development of their church life 
financial support from the North Atlantic mission societies and churches 
also had negative consequences. "Subsidy is both good and bad." A 
"Status report on the CWM grants-in-aid 1949-1968" made it possible to 
develop a program of study. The member churches and staff did the 
necessary and tedious detail work to gather the available information on 
budgets, salary scales, membership statistics, pension rules, educa- 
tional background and special training of pastors and evangelists. The 
church was interested in reaching practicable and usable results through 
these studies. (Cf, Consultations St. Louis and Berlin, 1970) The 

goal of the studies was "to present a clear picture of the financial 
situation in as many church areas as possible, as well as policies and 
practices of financial assistance used today, to evaluate results and 
failures, and point out tendencies and trends in the economic develop- 
ment of the churches today and to recommenti ways and methods to build 

up a sound economy of the churches." (Jolson, 1972) 

Interim results were discussed with member churches during an open- 
ing hearing at the Tokyo CCC Consultations, 1971. A final consultation 
in Geneva in November 1971 worked out rules for the handling of 
financial resources (sharing of the churches’ financial resources, 
channeling of funds, comprehensive budgets, decision making and report- 
ing.) For many churches a major problem continues to be the training 


of the workers responsible for finances. “Responsible stewardship" 
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requires more than technical facility in financial questions. Since 
self-reliance can only be attained step by step, a burning question for 
the churches remains: How can poor churches be supported without 
encroaching on their plans and goals? All participants stressed the 
necessity for further work on these questions. The "Self-studies on 
the Identity and Resources of the Church" continued these researches 
with reference to ecclesiological questions. (Geneva Consultations, 
1972 and 1973.) These studies stimulated certain churches to choose 
these questions as the subjects for their contribution to the Ecclesi- 
ology Study. 





Education Studies for Women in the Church 

In 1970 the Department of Studies added a desk concerned with the 
work of women in the church; along with comprehensive consultative 
work with women's organizations in the church this desk has initiated 
studies on the education of women. The Advisory Committee for Women 
in the Church welcomed and supported these plans, since the handicap 
which women suffer in education is a crucial factor in the desired 
co-responsibility of women in the church. In this area too it was first 
necessary to establish the varied circumstances of women and girls in 
the member churches. Only on this basis could educational programs for 
women's organizations in the participating churches be developed. The 
consultation on “Leadership Development for Women" in Addis Ababa, 1973, 
was an important step in the development of women's work in the church. 

Many women were encouraged to take the initiative towards shared 

responsibilities in their countries. "The goal of women's work, like 
that of the whole church, is to bring salvation to human beings, both 
physically and spiritually, recognizing the fact, that individual sal- 
vation is inseparable from salvation of society as a whole." (Report, 
Addis Ababa Consultation of Women's Leadership) One focus of the edu- 
cational work among women is Bible studies. This program has had a 
strong response, as has the new periodical of the LWF, "Women". The 
resolution of the CS in 1974 "that worship be given high priority in 
1976 and 1977 in relation to the forthcoming LWF General Assembly in 
Dar-es-Salaam" was taken up in the work of women. In December 1976 
Sri Lanka will be the site of a consultation on "Women and Worship," 


at which representatives of all the member churches are expected. 
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c. Communication Research 

The importance for the life of the church of the communications 
media and well thought out structures of communication is unquestioned. 
In the context of consultative services the DS built up a communications 
system for the LWF in cooperation with such related organizations as 
WACC, IDOC, and others. The results of studies by Cees J. Hamelink 


were published in 1975 as Perspectives for Public Communication,a study 
of the church's participation in public communication. It deals with 


conceptual and methodological questions raised by the churches. In 
Hong Kong in January 1976 the DS sponsored a workshop on "Communication 
Research in the Third World: The Need for Training". Cees Hamelink 

made the insights gained from these two studies available for the 
ecclesiology study in a report, "Ecclesiology and the political economy 
of public communication", The necessity of theological reflection on 
modern communications problems is discussed in this report. The crea- 
tive role of theological reflection is expressed in proposals for com- 
munications strategies. 


d. Studies in Ecumenical Methodology 


The numerous ecumenical contacts on international, regional, and 
local levels led the LWF in 1972 (Parapat) to ask for studies on the 
theological and methodological problems of ecumenical dialogs. The 
intent to deepen ecumenical relationships coincides with the understand- 
ing the IWF has of itself. In keeping with Luther's understanding of 
the church, the LWF in its original constitution undertook ecumenical 
obligations over against both the Lutheran confessions and ecumenism. 
For the Gospel, as the Confessions testify, speaks to the whole people 
of God in the whole world in all their historical expressions. To meet 
their obligations, the Lutheran churches have worked to determine their 
confessional identity anew. The conversations among the churches, the 
forms of cooperation and experienced community require them to study 
the problems of interconfessional encounter. This began with a series 
of “case studies" on the experiences of local churches. These contri- 
buted to an examination of ecumenical dialog in particular situations. 
The motivations for interconfessional dialog and their results often 


diverge. In order better to evaluate the positive and negative conse- 
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quences it is necessary to get to know the latent processes which are 
set in motion through these contacts. The methods of such dialogs de- 
pends to a large degree on the previously given unity of the church. 

In the continued debates over the manifestations of the unity of the 
church two understandings of unity have emerged: unity as "conciliar 
community of local churches, which have actually united" and ecumenicity 
as "reconciled diversity on the basis of full community among churches 
and world alliances without loss of confessional identity; this receives 
expression in sacramental community, common witness and service. The 
tradition of the Lutheran churches leads them to prefer ‘reconciled 
diversity’. On this basis they hope to make their contribution to the 
inclusive ecumenical community. 

The goal of the studies is to set a learning process in motion on 
the level of the local congregation; these congregations should thus 
learn that the plurality of offices, forms of worship, and church polity 
do not have an apriori divisive significance. In the dialog of the 
Lutheran churches and the LWF with the Roman Catholic church, the frank 
and open character of their discussion on the unity of the church shall 
become known. Efforts to experience community as "koinonia" in the 
form of common participation in the salvatory gifts of Word and sacra- 
ment are particularly to be noted. The study of these different forms 
of ecumenical encounter also brings the non-theological factors to our 
attention. The renewal of the church will be furthered if the recipro- 
cal influences of theological and non-theological factors is better 
known. These analyses require the social sciences to participate (multi- 
disciplinary studies). The cooperation of theology and the social 
sciences in ecumenical dialog poses particular questions, which must 
be thought through together. 

The LWF accepts it as an obligation to stimulate the sister churches 
to help one another to reflect on the experiences of the gift of unity 
and of conflict in our day with reference to the true unity of the 
church. For this reason after preparatory work an international con- 
ference on ecumenical methodology was held in Geneva in 1976, sponsored 
cooperatively with the Strasbourg Institute. Further conferences and 


seminars are to follow in the member churches. 
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f. Studies on Human Rights and Peace Problems 





At the General Assembly in Evian the discussion on human rights 
occurred in the light of problems of economic injustice. The partici- 
pants realized that violence against humanity today has its source in 
economic structures. In spite of the former approach of protecting the 
individual, the social and political obligation to create relationships 
based on human values had moved into the foreground. The churches 
were confronted by an intensification of racism, both in its institu- 
tional and in its personal forms, in many parts of the world. Particular 
violations of human rights, above all the growing torture of political 
prisoners, called for studies on the question of whether the churches in 
their societies really took seriously the obligations of human rights. 

In June 1976 the Department of Studies sponsored a consultation on 
The Theology of Human Rights. A major concern centered ọn theological 
reflections on the theological bases for human rights. The question was 
also examined in the context of different cultures and social systems. 
Finally the consultation discussed the responsibility of the church for 
the protection of human rights. The consultation agreed on major recom- 
mendations, including proposals for specific action on the part of the 
churches. The papers are to be edited and published. 


g. Encounter Studies 
Project Area IV of the LWF/DS has carried out a study and consulta- 
tion process parallel to the ecclesiology study focusing on the en- 
counter of the churches with various Marxist and socialist movements and 
governments. Considerable attention was given to the questions posed to 
the churches by contemporary China. (Cf. especially Christian Faith and 
the Chinese Experience, Louvain, 1974; Theological Implications of the 
New China, Bastad, 1974.) While these gave rise to considerable theolog- 
ical debate, it does not really represent the life problem of any parti- 
cular Lutheran church. (Cf. Lutheran Theological Reflection of the 
China Study, Columbus, Ohio, 1975.) However, the Württemberg church 
and the German National Committee of the LWF raised critical responses 
to these studies which led to an intensive and ultimately fruitful pro- 
cess of exchange with Geneva staff and with each other. This kind of 
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process could be instructive for others. (Cf. epd Dokumentation, "Die 
Christen und das 'neue China'", Nr. 28-76.) 

The experiences of churches in some 14 countries provided the basis 
for study processes which resulted in a consultation on church en- 
counters with Marxism/socialism, held at Glion, June 1976. Some, such 
as Hungary, GDR, India and Ethiopia represented extensive research. 
Through the consultation participants became more aware of the great 
variety of ways Lutheran churches (as well as others) have dealt with 
these movements and regimes. Historical and cultural context determines 
to a great extent the pattern that evolves. Dogmatic anti-communism is 
as much of a problem to churches (Chile, South Africa, USA) as is un- 
critical embrace of Marxist or socialist visions and parties. 

The Encounter Studies did not limit themselves to contacts between 
Christians and Marxists. A consultation on "Christian Witness and the 
Jewish People" took place in Oslo in 1975. Since the studies of dialog 
with other religions had little significance for the self-studies of the 
member churches, they will not be elaborated on here. 
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C. MATERIALS FROM OUTSIDE THE DEPARTMENT OF STUDIES 


The Ecclesiology Study Team had at its disposal a wealth of mater- 
ials from the work of other departments and agencies of the Lutheran 
World Federation. Since most of these are readily available, we shall 
here highlight only those features of these materials which have a 
direct bearing on the DS ecclesiology project. 

In 1974 the Lutheran World Federation itself sponsored an inter- 
national consultation at Nairobi, Kenya on the theme “Proclamation and 
Development", Here before a widely representative group the questions 
of the letter from the Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus received wider 
discussion. Specific reports about the sources of its income came from 
the Ethiopian Church. A survey of the attitudes of some of the member 
churches and donor agencies was presented. The consultation was unique 
since representatives came not only from member churches, but also from 
mission societies and developmental agencies. Thus the question of 
the separation of proclamation and development, the particular focus of 
the ECMY letter of May 1972, was before the consultation in the 
persons present at Nairobi. While the survey showed that few of those 
answering wanted to affirm the conceptual dichotomy in the understanding 
of human nature, the dichotomy the ECMY asserted as characteristic of 
Western thinking,nevertheless the consultation could not agree on bring- 
ing the two activities together under a single administration. Nairobi 
was not able to recommend a solution; nor was it clear that all accepted 
the assertion that structural separation necessarily produced the prob- 
lems which many of the "receiving" churches perceived. Nairobi did, 
however, put questions of dependency clearly before the member churches, 
of the LWF. 

The Institute for Ecumenical Research, Strasbourg, has for years 
carried on theological studies in many of the areas to which DS has also 
given attention. In ecumenical discussions a division of labor has long 
obtained, in which the Institute has had a responsibility for specific 
projects along with its general participation. 

Two studies which Strasbourg has carried out have been of particular 


value for some of our work. First, picking up one of the mandates of 
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Evian, Strasbourg gave considerable time and effort to the study of 
transdenominational movements, noting especially the negative stance of 
these movements towards the institutional church. Second, Strasbourg 
undertook a complementary study on Lutheran identity. This study in- 
cludes both a preparatory paper and a series of international consulta- 
tions, of which only the one in Tanzania has been held. The Strasbourg 
approach provides another way of looking at the questions raised in the 
Ecclesiology Study of the DS. It has been valuable to look at some pro- 
blems (particularly those raised in Tanzania) from another perspective. 
We find in the report on Tanzania particularly an emphasis on the 
existence of legitimate diversities within Christendom and a concern 

for the special ecumenical problems which are found in that young nation 
(in which differences among religious groups taken for granted in the 
North Atlantic areas often appear meaningless.) Questions of a united 
witness carry a different weight in the African context. 

Beginning in 1973 the Department of Church Cooperation (DCC) spon- 
sored a series of consultations on theology in an African context. The 
proceedings of the Arusha, Tanzania (11-13 September 1973), Rustenburg, 
South Africa (5-9 May 1975), and Tananarive, Madagascar (1975) consulta- 
tions have been available. 

With some variations all three consultations asked the central 
question: What can African theology be in the specific contexts in 
which the church is at work? 

The Arusha consultation suggested that "theology in an African 
setting" is preferable to "African Theology", The universal task re- 
mains the same, but the proclamation must be made meaningful in the 
place where it occurs. The understanding of humans in their family, 
tribal, and national settings is of paramount importance for theological 
reflection. When Europeans came to Africa, they tended to uproot per- 
sons from their cultural settings, not taking seriously the values and 
understandings in the African setting which might indeed have much in 
common with Biblical viewpoints. 

The churches in Africa are sometimes torn away from their natural 
relationships with their sister churches. The relationships with the 
churches in the West create problems of dependency which blunt the mes- 


sage and limit effectiveness. 
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Particular problens face African churches in dealing with the prob- 
lems of polygamy. Reports from the church in Liberia provided an in- 
sight into one response to this problem. 

Other problems facing the churches are those arising from migration, 
urbanization, and the role of the various media as instruments for com- 
municating the Gospel. 

The Rustenburg consultation probed the problems of the church in 
South Africa. Participants explored ecclesiological, theological, socio- 
logical, and political perspectives. All the papers came back to the 
same question: the credibility of the message of the church in a setting 
in which racial discrimination and exploitation are daily facts of life 
and the white Lutheran churches fail to take strong initiatives against 
these practices, either out of fear or out of acquiescence (sometimes 
conscious) in the racist ideology that dominates the country. The 
failure to recognize the capabilities of black and coloured Africans 
(despite contrary advice from one missionary at a very early date) and 
the separation at the communion table led the consultation to make strong 
and probing recommendations. 

The Madagascar consultation involved primarily French-speaking Afri- 
can Lutherans. The concerns were in many ways similar to those of the 
other consultations: the need to recognize that every human society is 
the result of God's gracious activity, the need to take risks in break- 
ing away from traditional modes of communicating the Gospel, the recog- 
nition of diversity and the need to accent that which the churches have 
in common. 

These reports show a strong concern for future directions in Africa. 
They constantly stress the need for the development of self-reliance, 
along with a recognition of the difficulties that lie in the way. We 
also find repeated appeals to indigenous church life in Africa and to 
accept the gifts which African culture has to offer. Finally, all 
participants, not only those from South Africa, demand genuine equality 
and partnership among all the churches, particularly white and black 
churches in Africa, but also between African churches and those in the 
North Atlantic community. 

The problem of self-reliance for mission has been a continuing prob- 
lem of the DCC. As a result of concerns expressed by the Executive 
Committee and by the Commission on Church Cooperation itself, an inter- 
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departmental task force began the prepäration of a paper on self- 
reliance. For our purposes we found particularly important the keynote 
address of Professor J, A. Scherer to the 1975 meeting of the CCC in 
Adelaide, Australia and the reactions of many of the churches to this 
paper. This entire study draws on a variety of materials from the work 
of the DCC and on the various studies on stewardship and church economy 
which the DS sponsored. 

We find in the Scherer address a strong emphasis on the need for 
renewal with particular attention to liberation from bondage to "the old 
age", to the differences between the affluent and the needy, to the 
attendant need for reconciliation, and to the difficulties in bringing 
a genuine partnership of equals into being. 

The CCC agenda materials for Saskatoon include the reactions of the 
churches. We find in those reactions the continued preoccupation of 
some persons and groups with what they consider the introduction of 
irrelevant issues, i.e. the social questions which many of the non-western 
churches have raised. Quite clearly the differences in understanding 
which were part of the agenda of Nairobi, 1974 are far from resolved. 
These differences, as the self-studies in the Ecclesiology project make 
clear, are among the most nagging questions with which the member churches 
of the LWF must deal. The fact that they have surfaced in the CCC dis- 
cussions as well as in the DS self-studies can only underline the neces- 
sity of dealing with them openly and fully. 

The Ecclesiology Study team had at its disposal a large array of 
related materials consisting of articles in periodicals, press documen- 
tation, mimeographed proceedings of a variety of conferences, and the 
papers and studies of a number of authors who discussed questions bear- 
ing on ecclesiology. The team also consulted a considerable number of 
recent theological works. In general, these materials covered questions 
dealing with the Volkskirche, the involvement of the church in socio- 
political issues, particularly the Program to Combat Racism, the relation- 
ships between theology and ethics, as well as the more general historical 
works which contributed to the understanding of the characteristics of 
particular churches. The team also drew on contemporary discussions of 


ecclesiology and Christian responsibility in the non-Lutheran churches. 











Section two: 


REFLECTION 
ON THE FINDINGS 
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VI. ADAPTATION 


The first concept by which these materials can be organized and 
interpreted is that of adaptation. We do not propse to evaluate each 
study separately under this rubric, but to organize a number of basic 
issues that come together under it. The studies refer to this complex 
of problems as adjustment or entrenchment (Norway), as contextualiza- 
tion and indigenization (USA and various African reports), or as criti- 
cal solidarity (GDR). The concept of adaptation is an attempt to deal 
with the issues they introduce. 

The problem of adaptation cannot be completely separated from those of 
dependency, internal life and work, or mission andservice. The church's 
pattern of adaptation is deeply affected by the kinds of dependencies which 
make possible its existence. The church adapts to that on which it is 
dependent, whether this is within its society or outside it. 

The pattern of church-society adaptation in turn deeply affects the 
pattern of participation and life within church institutions, organizations 
and communities. We are here reminded of Ernst Troeltsch's analysis of 
the necessary "compromises" the churches have made with their cultural en- 
vironment down through the centuries. (The Social Teaching of the Chris- 
tian Churches, 1911) Adaptation, in this chapter, means that the church 
takes into its own life certain values, patterns or organization, symbols, 
and interests of the society. This enables it to engage the society. 
Without this adaptation it cannot carry out its ministries of proclamation, 
service, nurture and worship. 

But this very necessary adaptation carries with it direct implications 
for the mission and service of the churches. If they have adapted to the 
racial or class divisions of the society they may then have great diffi- 
culty acting over against them in the cause of justice. The effectiveness 
of the church's mission is determined to a great degree by the pattern of 
adaptation it has adopted. 

The perplexities of adaptation are nothing new to the church. From 
its earliest times it has been called to be "in but not of the world," 
(John 17:16) a "salt that has not lost its savor" (Matt. 5:13), a church 
obedient to the authorities (Rom. 13) but obedient to God rather than to 
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men (Acts 5:29), a slave to all that we might win some (I Cor. 9:19-23) 
yet united in Christ rather than fractured among apostles (1 Cor. 1:12-13). 
We shall first explain the meaning of this concept and its signifi- 
cance in the studies. Then we shall investigate the clusters of problems 
which give rise to this overarching concept. Then we shall point to some 
central ecclesiological and theological issues at the heart of the problem 


of adaptation. 


A. THE MEANING OF ADAPTATION 


“1. Three Kinds of Adaptation 


Adaptation identifies the problem of relationship between church and 
society, especially as it refers to the effect of social environment on the 
church. Our whole discussion here will therefore revolve around the ways 
culture and society shape the church as it seeks to carry out its mission 
of proclamation and service. 

There seem to be three kinds of adaptation: Assimilation, Estrange- 
ment and Engagement. With assimilation, church values, practices and 
institutional structures are assimilated to those of the social en- 
vironment. The church becomes identified with its surrounding culture. 
Estrangement occurs when the church exists completely apart from its 
social environment. Its language, symbols, institutional forms and 
practices follow a completely independent pattern. In engagement, 
which represents a normative as well as a prescriptive pattern, the 
church maintains an independent status so that it can act on its own 
and also grapple with its environment. To use a mechanical metaphor, 
its gears can engage those of the society. It has some hand-holds by 
which it can take hold of the other actors in the arena of social life 
It is the practical expression of the kind of critical involvement 
mandated by the New Testament writings. 

Within these three patterns of adaptation we must also make a dis- 
tinction between latent and manifest function. We are using this in the 
sense proposed by the American sociologist Robert Merton. ("Latent and 
Manifest Function," Social Theory and Social Structure, New York: The 





Free Press, 1968.) Some patterns of adaptation are explicit, conscious 
and intentional, as when the churches consciously organize themselves along 


racial or sexual lines. Manifest function also includes the expressed 
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goals of the church with regard to society, as with the expressed intention 
to enable Christians to express an awareness of justifying grace in their 
social actions. 

Latent functions (we could here say effects or impacts as well) in- 
clude those which are not consciously or explicitly pursued by the church. 
They are unforeseen but quite regular outcomes of church patterns of adapta- 
tion, as when the preaching of God's justifying grace to all people legiti- 
mates and reinforces an individualism and subjectivism which overlooks 
wider responsibilities to other persons and groups. 

To a great extent the kind of self-studies undertaken here, to the 
extent they use social science methods, are an attempt to bring into con- 
sciousness these latent functions so they can be critiqued in the light 


of theological and ecclesiological values. 


2, Ecclesial Complexity in the Process of Adaptation 


We are taking the assumption that the church is the subject of this 
adaptation process. The profound or superficial ways this process may 
also affect the society will be dealt with more directly in the section 
on mission and service. The concept of "church" ,however, is not univocal 
in this regard. We should keep in mind that the church is multi-dimen- 
sional. As stated in the GDR report, the church is a complex unity, not 
only in theological prescription, but also in its actual condition. When 
we speak of adaptation we should keep the following distinctions in mind: 
the subject of this process might be the institution as such or it might 
be the popular Christianity of everyday believers; it might be one insti- 
tutional level rather than another, such as that of a central office 
rather than a parish; it might be one dimension of the church (faith, 
practice, theology) rather than another. Thus in any process of adapta- 
tion one aspect of the church might be involved rather than another. The 
assimilative patterns of a local parish might be quite different from the 


estrangement of the central church agencies. 


3. Societal Complexity in the Process of Adaptation 


The process and pattern of adaptation depends also on the feature 
which it engages in the environing society. The church may be adapting to 
one societal structure rather than another, as when it identifies closely 


with the economic structures but not with the political ones, as with many 
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so-called conservative churches in the USA. (Cf. also the FRG study 

by Kontos/Walser, Chapter 20.) Or it may even identify with one orga- 
nization rather than another, as when the Lutheran churches in Chile 
divided in the wake of the conflict between Salvador Allende's Popular 
Unity Party and the military dictatorship led by Pinochet. Other times it 
may be adapted strongly to a rural agricultural sector rather than an urban 
industrial sector. In some cases it may be adapted to the environing cul- 
ture (symbols, thought patterns, basic 'ways') or even to a specific 'sub- 
culture’ such as that provided by ethnicity or language. Finally, though 
not toexclude other possibilities, it may adapt itself to a certain func- 
tion in the society rather than to another, as when the church takes on 
responsibility for education, social service, social critique or "spiri- 
tual well-being", Just this brief list shows that any discussion of adap- 
tation must specify the character of the environment to which the church 
is adapting itself. 


4, Historical and Geographical Dimensions of Adaptation 

Each pattern of adaptation has its history. The new patterns of 
assimilation may actually be the result of earlier efforts to gain criti- 
cal distance from the culture. This has occurred, for instance, in pie- 
tist movements, whose earlier subjective individualism of communalism rep- 
resented almost an estrangement from the orders and institutions of church 
and society of their time. However, in the present they may, especially 
latently, represent and facilitate an assimilation to the economic insti- | 
tutions of capitalism or mere acquiescence to a socialist regime. | 

Adaptation may also have its geographical dynamics. This is especi- 
ally clear in the case of former mission churches or immigrant churches, | 
which may be assimilated to the society of the sending church but 
estranged from their local society. Here, we have to discern what society 
the church in question is adapted to. 

We do not want to over-complicate our analysis with an awareness of 
these many possibilities. On the other hand, the reality of the churches 
is in fact at least this complicated. These distinctions might help sort 
out some of the factors in order to enable the churches to find ways to 
move beyond assimilation or estrangement, whether it be latent or mani- 


fest, to positions of authentic engagement. 
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B. ADAPTATION: THE BASIC DIMENSIONS 


The problems illuminated by the concept of adaptation seem to clus- 
ter around three dimensions or points of interaction between church and 
society. The first dimension is that of culture, where the symbols, 
values and language of the church adapt to those of its surrounding cul- 
ture. The second is that of society, in which the social patterns of the 
church adapt to those of the society - class, family, race, and the like. 
The third dimension is the organizational, in which the policies and 
agencies of the church find relationships with specific parties, agencies, 
programs, and activities of non-ecclesiastical bodies. 

Any analysis will tend to highlight some features and overlook others. 
The strength of this approach here is that it compares analogous features 
of church and society at the points where they most often affect each 
other. The weakness may be that readers will forget that actual circum 
stances in a specific situation will cut across all three. For instance, 
the problems of racial patterns in S. Africa or the USA are at once cul- 
tural, social, and organizational. The scheme here, however, will help 
to bring out some basic problems shared by many groups who could therefore 
profit from mutual exchange through international services such as those 
that might be offered by the LWF. 


1. The Cultural 
Adaptation issues that arise along the dimension of culture deal with 





imension 


the problem of language, value conflicts, and fundamental symbols. 


a. Language. The problem of language emerges in the studies from S, Afri- 
ca, Namibia, Chile, Brazil, and the Esperanza study in Argentina. In 
each case, the preservation of the language of the sending church has 
hindered or even prevented the churches from proclaiming the gospel to 
the wider public, from regenerating its membership through conversion 
rather than procreation, and from living up to gospel values of wider 
church unity and non-discrimination. While the sending churches might 
have adapted adequately to the local forms of speech in their own coun- 
tries, the churches they established have lagged behind in adapting to 
the different surroundings. In the cases, such as Chile and S. Africa, 


(Chapter 22), where language differences reflect fundamentally unjust 
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differences in the society and social policy, this lag puts the church 
on the side of injustice. Linguistic variety, rather than reflecting a 
"neutral plurality", is a form of oppression between powerful and power- 
less groups. Knowledge of one language becomes a ticket to wealth and 
power, knowledge of another marks one for inferior status. At the very 
least it may isolate the church from its environing culture. 

Over against this estrangement and assimilation stand central theo- 
logical symbols such as that of Pentecost, where the tower of Babel was 
overcome in the power of the Spirit. The linguistic divisions which have 
created suspicion, misunderstanding, and arrogance, not to mention attempts 
to monopolize power through esoteric technical language, have no place in 
a church under the impact of the Holy Spirit. While language is fundamen- 
tal to our humanity, it is never to be a means to injustice. Even the im- 
perialism implicated in our use of English and German already is a parti- 
cipation in this sin. Were it not for angelic interpreters we would ‘be 
lost indeed. The problem of the church's assimilation to particular 
languages calls for a more penetrating doctrine of the Holy Spirit and 
firm pursuit of the practices it calls us to. 


b. Values. It is no news indeed that the church is in constant peril 
either of assimilating to worldly values or of trying to estrange itself 
from them "for the sake of the Gospel". The former yields a loss of 
prophetic distance, the latter leaves most Christians only wallowing in 
guilt and despair. Our point here is not only to reiterate this, but 
to bring together the specific ways this problem has arisen in the 
studies. In each of them we shall be talking about values as concepts 
which affect the way people make judgments about the world, about the acts 
of others and above all about their own acts, whether as so-called pri- 
vate individuals or as officers of an organization. 

The problem of value adaptation arises explicitly in the Norwegian 
study by Knut Lundby, "Between Adjustment and Entrenchment", In this 
analysis T.V. programs are seen as a crucial bearer of values which 
affect people more deeply, perhaps, than any church form of proclamation. 
While state or public supported TY is less blatantly dedicated to con- 
sumeristic values than the private T.V. in the United States, it still 


carries with it the values of affluence, of trivial concerns, of violence, 
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or the banal, that only drug rather than renew human beings. These 
kinds of concerns have also been raised by LWF/DS studies in communica- 
tion. (Cees Hamelink, Perspectives for Public Communication, 1975) 

Other studies, such as in Sweden (Bossey, p. 52) or Brazil (Chap- 
ter 25) point in a more general way to the phenomenon of secularized 
values competing with those of the churches. In these cases a general 
self concern of a purely materialistic sort is lifted above other values. 
In Hungary, as with its studies conducted in connection with the LWF 
program on the Encounter of the Churches with Marxism in Various Cultural 
Contexts, we find efforts to combat the "negative atheism" which turns 
away from any concern for the common good. (Bossey Planning Seminar, 1975, 
p. 76) 

In all of these cases the value problem seems to pivot on a matter 
which is both public and private, both political and psychological; 
namely, whether the self will be turned in on itself (incurvatus in se 
ipsum, as some theologians might say) or outward in service and public 


association with others. 


c. Symbols. People's faith is mediated by and manifested in symbols, 
whether they be particular objects such as the Cross or dramatic narra- 
tives and songs. As we use it here, "symbol" is any image or representa- 
tion which appeals to deep human affections and loyalties. It condenses 
meanings into some object of sense which can evoke powerful human response. 
It thereby creates the reality which it signifies. We have only to think 
of the character and impact of a nation's flag, of "home", or of white 
baptismal robes to see how deeply our life is ordered by symbols. The 
growth, refinement, and institutionalization of symbols is a complex pro- 
cess of symbolization. The nature of symbols and their conditioning by 
societal dynamics of class, ethnicity, education and culture raise pro- 
found questions for our understanding of sacrament and of the liturgical 
community as a symbol-bearing and symbol-directed group. 

Sacraments are activities which use symbols - whether they be the 
Lord's Supper or Baptism. The concept of sacrament as an efficacious 
action which transforms believers assumes that sacraments are truly sym- 
bols, and true symbols have this kind of sacramental character, though 
they may nurture the recipient in loyalties to nation, family, business, 
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or sport, rather than to God in Christ. This notion of symbol does not 
thus exhaust theological concepts such as sacrament, neither formally 
nor substantively. 

Sacraments and liturgy, being symbolic activities, always have a 
social context and social function. They evoke, preserve, and nourish 
actual communities in trans-rational ways. The danger of liturgical and 
sacramental practice is that ministers begin to over-objectivize these 
symbols and think that they exist apart from actual living communities. 
However, symbols only remain powerful when they can grasp persons and 
communities. Similarly, sacraments have their fullness only as they 
exist in actual, living communities. 

Because sacraments are always bound to communities the church must 
find out what communities it is building and legitimating through its 
sacramental life. To what social group, culture, or structure has it 
tied its symbols? By focusing sacramental and liturgical life on the 
life cycle of individuals, does the church lose touch with the wider 
corporate context it is called to address? When have sacraments so lost 
touch with the living community that they are dead? These kinds of 
questions arise in European and Scandanavian churches as well as in minor- 
ity churches in India or class-ridden churches in the USA, Europe or 
Mexico. 

Many studies concern themselves indirectly with symbolization, as 
in S. Africa or India. (Jeypore, Chapter 6) The Mexican study, conducted 
on an ecumenical basis, has examined the varieties of Christian symboli- 
zations of Christ. ("Who is Jesus Christ in Mexico?") Utilizing a kind 
of class analysis this study saw at least four types of religiosity, each 
of which could be expected to have its own peculiar symbolic life. These 
various forms of symbolization of Christian faith are largely determined 
by social-economic divisions. The church must be clearly aware of these 
even in order to communicate in Christian terms. Class structures be- 
come a major barrier to actual communication of Christian beliefs. 

These findings imply that any effort to deal with the problem of 
Christian mission and with relations within the church must begin with 
and take very seriously the religious symbols of the various strata of 
Christians, especially those of the poor. Otherwise, for example, move- 


ments for social or ecclesial change can merely replace one elite or 
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hero with another. The masses achieve no internal change which would put 
them in a more advantageous position in the society. (Cf. Hector Borrat, 
"Ecclesial Opening and Political Closure," Glion, 1976.) 


d. Some Summary Observations: In general these cultural problems arise in 
European and Nordic churches as the problem of secularization. Here the 


churches still face the problem of finding a new pattern of adaptation 

to a culture which is no longer dominated by classical Christian symbols, 
values and language. This secularization, which has indeed received con- 
siderable attention over the last two decades, has its ramifications in 
societal and practical dimensions as well. Concern with secularization 
extends to Eastern European regions as well, where it emerges as a lack of 
concern for the common values of a socialist society, either to maintain 
it (Hungary) or to improve it (GDR). 

Secularization is rarely seen as a problem in non-North Atlantic 
countries because these churches have no history as a part of "Christendom", 
Neither do they intend to create one, although the strong and positive 
relation between the church and society is possible, as in Tanzania. 
Generally, however, Christians must assume that society is not now and 
never will be "Christian". Secularization as a concept is not very help- 
ful to these churehes, though they are generally concerned with achieving 


a more just society which is also open to Christian values. 


2. The Societal Dimension 


Societies are composed of numerous ongoing patterns of organization 
and interaction. These patterns present the second crucial point of 
adaptation between the churches and their social world. They present 
challenges to the church's understanding of Christian social ethics and to 
actual patterns of organization in the churches. The studies raise five 
crucial points of adaptation: race, class, family, ethnic group and 


caste. 


a. Race. Even as we write these pages the tragedy of injustices based on 
racial distinctions is playing itself out in South Africa in violence, 
bloodshed, uncertainty and imprisonment. Though the question of racism 
was raised explicitly in only one other study (USA.- Hefner), it exists 
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to some extent in all areas, as evidenced by responses to WCC's Program to 
Combat Racism. (Elisabeth Adler, A Small Beginning (Geneva: WCC, 1974.) 

The particular questions before us here do not deal with clarifica- 
tion of Christian norms and values. Race as a principle for making ethi- 
cal or ecclesiastical distinctions simply has no place. The questions 
rather are these: 1. How have traditional Christian and especially 
Lutheran concepts been used to justify church assimilation to racial dis- 
tinctions in the society? Here the "Iwo Kingdoms doctrine" occupies a 
central role. Ecclesiastical principles, such as congregational autonomy 
or conceptions of the "marks" of the Church (CA VII) have also been used 
to reinforce racism in the churchés. 2, How can the churches find a 
practical way out of the heretical situation of a racially divided 
church? Moreover, and this will be discussed in the chapter on mission 
and service, how can they participate in movements to achieve a racially 
just society? 

It is impossible to lay out these problems here, whether they find 
their focus in South Africa or other regions. Two general normative 
„Observations, however, seem to be relevant. First, no Lutheran church 
should set forth classic concepts such as "Two Kingdoms" or CA VII, with- 
out taking into account their possible use to legitimate racist church 
structures. Secondly, the world-wide fellowship of Lutheran churches 
should give every appropriate and necessary aid to Lutheran efforts to 
overcome racism in the church and in its environing society. This is 
necessary, not only for the sake of human justice, but also for the pure 
preaching of the Gospel and the free flow of communion, in the deepest 
sense, within the church. Any use of the Gospel to legitimate racism or 
to smother attempts to abolish it must be avoided. 


b. Class. Racism is usually combined with class divisions. The problem 
of class has received enormous attention by Christians for decades, 
although the practical consequence of this concern is not clear. One 
thing that makes investigation of this problem more difficult than that 
of race is the greater variety of meanings assigned to it. (Cf. USA- 
Hefner, Chapter 32; Mexico; GDR; and Norway.) For some, class is strict- 
ly tied to modes of production. For others it is a way of talking about 
social status, which goes far beyond economic factors (USA - Hefner). 


For others distinctions about the distribution of goods are central, 
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while for still others, the mode of participation in the power centers 
is crucial. From each of these kinds of analyses, then, flow various 
practices for overcoming class divisions. 

Apart from the problem of acting to overcome class divisions in the 
society, the church must struggle with internal divisions created by 
class. Sometimes these create denominations which cannot enjoy real ecu- 
menical fellowship and cooperations because their members come from mark- 
edly different classes. (Hefner-USA) Sometimes this is reflected in the 
gap between urban and rural congregations, with the former from manageri- 
al or financial classes and the latter from farming classes. (Argentina, 
Brazil) Or the different levels of authority in the church draw on dif- 
ferent classes, so that the behavior and thought of church officials is 
assimilated to that of the upper classes and the laity's thought and or- 
ganization is assimilated to the less privileged classes. This struc- 
tural assimilation to the society imports class divisions into the church 
and reduces the church's ability to change those divisions. Church mem- 
bership is determined by class rather than free response to the Gospel. 

The church may also, either manifestly or latently, legitimate class 
structures in the society. Class structures might be interpreted as part 
of the "orders" of the society. Far from being oppressive they are then 
seen as functional means to the well being of all persons. Or, using an 
interpretation of "two kingdoms", they are seen as a necessary worldly 
regimen through which God resists evil and trains us to obedience. These 
are manifestly ways of legitimating class structures. 

Others may reject or ignore such claims, yet still reinforce class 
structures in a latent manner. . They may encourage a kind of individual- 
istic work ethic that rewards individual initiative and success at the 
expense of changes in the social structure. (Cf. Argentina) This very 
individualism may be cultivated by the large scale economic enterprises 
which demand from their employees mobility, a sense for pragmatic self- 
interest, and a desire for personal achievement. These values and prac- 
tices undermine the life of parishes, whose outlook and structures are 
local and geographical. Moreover, the movements of migrant workers 
caused by the emergence of new economic structures challenge the churches 


with a whole host of problems. 
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According to many observers, these global enterprises, through their 
structure and operation, are creating a global class structure. A few 
groups benefit from the economy in each country while an increasing per- 
centage sink into poverty. (Cf. for example, the analysis of the Mexi- 
can study, Addis, pp. 170-174.) The earlier discussion on dependency has 
already shown how this creates destructive inequalities among the churches. 

This kind of ethical adaptation to the requirements of an industrial 
enterpreneurial system raises a question that appears in various ways 
in the concerns of many reports. It is the question of individualism, 
solidarity, and communalism. Christianity, in its New Testament writings 
and historically in the West, has contained an inextricable individualism 
which separates the individual from all identifications with family, 
society or nature. This has undergirded efforts to cultivate "personality" 
in each unique person. It has also provided a theological base for con- 
cepts of personal rights. Moreover, because of the claims intrinsic to 
any personality, the church must take special interest in and defense of 
those rights. This is not a "merely political" act. It flows froma 
basic interpretation of the rights of personality. 

But there is also a strong tradition of communalism in Christianity. 
Community is placed at the center by making the concept of "Body of 
Christ" take precedence over the individual bodies of believers. The 
term "community" here emphasises loyalty to the group, a sharing of respon- 
sibility and natural bonds of birth and affection. Community is the 
"essence" and individual personality only its by-product. The kind of 
Christian individualism generated in the North Atlantic churches, further 
reinforced by pietist theologies, is then seen as an aberration which 
must now be corrected by the communalism found in such regions as Tanzania 
or in the communalism of oppressed classes. (Cf, Tanzania reports, 
Kiwovele paper, Mexico.) 

Attempts to overcome the class structures associated with economic 
individualism are often pursued in the name of "solidarity", This term 
carries strong emotional meaning, but its practical meaning is rather 
vague. It is more than an appeal to members of powerful groups to commit 
themselves to the liberation of oppressed people, since they may delude 
themselves with good intentions or ineffective "do goodism", "Solidarity" 
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demands that people take on the interests of and the collective wisdom 
of liberation groups emerging from the poor and powerless. The churches, 
then, must deal with the question of how, practically, they will adapt 
themselves to the poor, rather than to the dominant groups. How can they 
Preserve institutional autonomy (identity in a structural sense) and at 
the same time respond appropriately to claims of the poor? 

It is not enough simply to address the conflict between individual 
and community. It is also a question of the conflicts among the various 
conceptions of "community" and "person", The kind of community created 
by the "natural" factors of family, race, place, and nationality is quite 
different from the voluntary brotherhood of the monastery or the associa- 
tion of persons around a common concern. Conversely, the personality 
ideal of the financial entrepreneur is quite different from that of the 
heroic prophet. 

Therefore, churches have to struggle with the question of what model 
of community and of personality should the church cultivate in a particu- 
lar context, especially one characterized by marked class divisions? 
These basic models have far-reaching consequence for the kind of spiritu- 
ality and ecclesiology supported in various churches. The generation of 
these ideals arises in a complex interaction between church and society. 
(Cf. also USA reports by Luck, Hefner; FRG report, "Frauen als Innova- 
tionsgruppen", Chapter 20.) 


c'. Family. While families occur in all societies, no one kind of family 
is universal. Therefore, while family relations are fundamental to human 
life, it is difficult to set forth universal norms and concepts for deal- 
ing with them. The church, with its universalistic thrust, has always 
had trouble dealing with the claims families make on believers, especially 
because of this variety. 

This perennial tension between church and family structures arises in 
at least three ways in the studies: the problem of polygamy, of women's 
roles in church and society, and stewardship and service. In each case 


churches face problems of adaptation to environing social structures. 


(i) Polygamy. The Tanzanian and Ethiopian reports have reflected 
attempts to work out a Christian view of maintaining traditional Chris- 
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tian commitments to monogamy while not unjustly penalizing those poly- 
gamists who want to become Christians. To what extent are traditional 
Christian commitments to monogamy the result of adaptations to European 
cultures rather than springing directly from the claims of the Gospel? 
Under what circumstances could polygamy be an acceptable Christian 
practice? 

These kinds of questions led to a consultation in Ethiopia which 
recommended that polygamists be allowed to become Christians, but that 
Christians may not contract polygamous marriages. Moreover, in order 
to uphold monogamy as the New Testament norm, church leaders must be 
monogamists. (Bossey, pp. 36-37; Ethiopia report.) 

Ronald Diggs, at the Arusha Consultation on The Concept of the 
Church in an African Setting, 1973, argued from the Liberian experi- 
ence that polygamy in their context offered positive values. More- 
over, it addresses real questions to European and American churches 
with regard to their approaches to homosexuality as well as to the 
wider range of problems in marriage. We might add, that the increas- 
ing practice of "serial polygamy" needs further examination from a 
church standpoint. 

In Tanzania recent legislation has greatly up-graded the position 
of women, especially in comparison with Muslim traditions, but has 
still given some possibilities for the various religious communities 
to exercise some discipline over marriage. According to the report 
from the Northwestern Synod, however, tensions between state, church, 
and traditional practices must still be addressed. 

Some people want to handle these questions by appeal to the rule 
of love, in which the number of partners to a marriage is less im- 
portant than the quality of their relationships. But marriage is 
also a question about social status and social justice. To the extent 
that polygamous practices reinforce the subordination of women they 
also reinforce an inferior role for women in the church. To the extent 
that the ability of a few to support more than one wife reinforces a 
class division in the society, the church must face the issues we dis- 


cussed above. 
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Just these few remarks indicate, however, that the problem of poly- 
gamy is not merely an African problem. It raises issues about family 
patterns that reverberate not only in movements for women's liberation, 
but also in questions of divorce, "serial polygamy," and alternative 
family patterns that confrontthe northern churches, though these latter 
did not receive great attention in the studies before us. Moreover, 
it is not simply a matter of ethics, but also of the degree to which 
marriage functions as a powerful symbol of Christ's covenental relation 
to the Church. 

(ii) Women's Roles. While this question will be discussed more inten- 
sively in Chapter VIII, we shall introduce here the question as it per- 
tains to the process of adaptation. Studies in Tanzania (Chapter 18 
and Chapter 19) the FRG (Chapter 20), USA, and Ethiopia raise this 
question most explicitly. Each society has both traditional and 
emergent role patterns, personality ideals, and status assignments 

for women. These are then imported into the church and usually rein- 
forced.by the church. This reinforcement occurs in all dimensions of 
the church, whether symbolically (as with depictions of Mary), insti- 
tutionally (assignment of certain positions to women), or practically 
(pay scales), (Cf. FRG Studies, Chapter 20). 

Because of this close linkage the struggles between proponents 
of various views about women also occur within the church. This can 
be a dynamic process also. The simple polarization between the tradi- 
tionalists who ‘confine women to the motherhood role and the innovators 
who simply want to place women equally within present structures can 
be broadened out by the introduction of other value considerations. 
(Sad to say, these value questions are often not introduced by the 
churches or theologians.) (Cf. “Frauen als Innovationsgruppen," 
Chapter 20.) 

Churches can partake in a more creative way in these struggles to 
redefine women's rights by seeing in them, as communities and movements, 
models for ecclesiology (Luck, USA, Chapter 21). To this, however, 
critical norms again must be brought to bear. Response to women's 
issues cannot be restricted to simple efforts to support secular move- 


ments, nor to simple adaptation to thi The treasures of Christian 





heritage, scripture, confession, and theological inspiration must also 


be opened up. (Cf. "Friends in Christ", Chapter 20.2.) 
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(iii) Stewardship and Service. One particular problem brought to our 
attention is the conflict between family-centered patterns of mutual 
assistance and church-centered assistance. Two Indonesian studies 
(HKI, HKBP) point out that these obligations and expectations ("Adat") 
reduce the ability and interest of the people to give to the church. 
Certainly analogous problems are confronted by other churches (as with 
the gift giving customs at Christmas or the adjustment of church prac- 
tices to family-centered leisure activities, as mentioned in the 
Swedish study), However, the churches cannot simply reject familial 
forms of mutual assistance. They must critically transform and supple- 
ment them in the light of Gospel imperatives. 


d. Ethnicity. Family patterns are usually related to wider bonds of 
tradition, ancestry, fraternal organizations, tribe, clan, or culture. 

In Africa this wider group is known as tribe. In Europe and America, as 
ethnic group. In either case this complex web of relationships poses 
challenges to the church. While it is indispensable in supporting the 
daily life of community to which New Testament conceptions of church 
point, it can also assimilate and reduce the Gospel to the expression of 
a particular closed group which one can enter only through birth. Parti- 
cular families or people with a particular social outlook may come to 
dominate church life. (CF. Ethiopia.) Churches become divided along 
tribal or ethnic lines. (S. Africa; Natal, Chapter 22) The balance 
between communal particularity and evangelical universality is overthrown. 
The immigrant Lutheran churches of Latin America still face this problem 
of ethnicity as they seek genuine engagement with Brazilian, Argentinian, 
or Chilean culture. Without casting contempt on the past, they must 
produce a more open and Gospel-oriented church in these non-European 
settings. The persistence of the Volkskirche model in their churches of 
origin probably reinforces excessive identification with ethnicity, with- 
out providing a model for being a minority church with a peculiar commit- 
ment to the Gospel message. (See Brazil report, Finnish report.) 

The Esperanza study from Argentina explores this possibility in terms of 
the concept of denomination while the study in the GDR explores it in 
terms of the concept of diaspora. Perhaps other models could be developed 
and shared which would redress the balance between the scandal of the 


universal Gospel and its call to community. 
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e. Caste. The traditional Indian structure of caste involves elements 
of race, class, family and ethnic group. The concept itself is almost 
unique to India, though some sociologists have tried to use it in connec- 
tion with the United States. The Indian churches face the problem that 
Christians have come to form simply another kind of caste in the vast 
mosaic of Indian life. The function of Christian missions tends to have 
been simply that of providing a caste for those who had no real caste or 
a very contemptible one, How then can the churches escape this smothering 
cultural embrace so that evangelism can occur? (Cf. Tamil Report, 
Chapter 8; and Bossey p. 130.) Here assimilation to the societal 

Pattern of caste has meant at the same time an estrangement from the 


standpoint of Gospel imperatives. 


Observations on Societal Adaptation 





Many of the issues we assembled here were discussed at the Consulta- 
tions under the rubric of pluralism. This continues to be a rather ambig- 
uous concept. It can describe the presence of various organizations, 
races, cultures, value systems or institutions in a society. For some 
it has negative connotations and is frequently identified with the pro- 
cess of secularization. From this standpoint the ideal model of church- 
society adaptation requires a high degree of societal and cultural adapta- 
tion to the church. Pluralistic developments threaten this close rela- 
tionship. In other cases it has a positive connotation in which the 
church adapts rather selectively to the society and takes on very parti- 
cular tasks or functions within the society. Here pluralism (and there- 
fore "secularity") implies that the church is recovering its essentials. 


Moreover, seemingly very different situations are all described as 
pluralistic (USA, GDR, Norway!) In the GDR report plurality (not 
"pluralism", as they point out with cogent subtlety) points to an increas- 
ing decentralization within the church. Outsiders, concerned most primar- 
ily with the latent conflict between the socialist state and the church, 
would tend to see the church in a more homogeneous fashion. Pluralism 
in the USA seems to indicate regionalism, ethnism, race, and voluntary 
variety. Outsiders, however, might see this as mere windowdressing on 


the class struggle, or conversely, on the basic harmony of economy, state, 
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education, and popular culture. Norwegian reports on varieties of move- 
ments in the church and society stand in apparent contradiction to the 
state-church structures seen by outsiders. Some kinds of pluralism seem 
more acceptable (or unacceptable) than others - the kind of unjust, or 
even heretical, pluralism represented by apartheid being the most obvious 
case. Others are more subtle, but nonetheless equally problematic, as 
when the church, in the name of pluralism, accepts a 'private' status 

in the society without relevance to the whole of life. 

These debates over the normative and descriptive meanings of plur- 
alism should not belie its importance. It seems to denote not only an 
alternative to excessively harmonistic or polarized views of life, but 
also a whole new conception of the appropriate patterns of adaptation 
between church and society. 

The second issue that arises all through these problems concerns 
membership in the church. In each case fullness of membership is denied 
or curtailed on the basis of societal patterns. Theologically this takes 
us to the question of baptism. What meaning should we assign to this 
central act and concept? (USA, Bergquist, Chapter 16.1) Can we safe- 
guard its meaning better through infant or through adult baptism? 
(Brazil) What does baptism mean for rights, privileges and duties in 
the church? (Finland, Chapter 28) How does infant baptism relate to 
concepts of Volkskirche? (Sweden; Denmark; Addis, p. 126; Finland) 

How does adult baptism relate to individualism? Patterns of adaptation 
between church and social structures drive us back to questions rooted 


in this central sacrament. 


3. The Organizational Dimension 


The third dimension in which adaptation occurs is constituted by 
relations among specific organizations or institutions with their parti- 
cular policies and programs. These can be divided into four categories 
according to the related organization in question: State, Politics, 
Private Economy, and Voluntary Organizations. Here we are concerned with 
the process of adaptation. In chapter IX we shall deal with the kinds 
of ethical views and specific policies which the church might try to 
pursue through these relationships. 
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a. Church and State. Five points of adaptation between church and 
state emerged in the studies. They concerned development, education, 
social welfare, church order, and church finance. The problem of adap- 
tation runs through all of them. In each case we also see an implicit 
struggle between those who see these problems from a functional viewpoint 
and those who see them inter-institutionally and pluralistically. Func- 
tionalists think in terms of the total society as a system of needs, such 
as economic, educational, procreational, defensive, and sometimes, reli- 
gious or spiritual. They then usually divide up the fulfillment of these 
societal needs among various institutions. The church then sees itself 
as meeting a particular kind of need in the society. Pluralists, however, 
think in terms of specific historical institutions - church, state, uni- 
versities, corporations, etc. They are more concerned with some appropri- 
ate balance of power among them and rather than reassigning their activi- 
ties to other institutions along functional lines. Institutional acti- 
vities are seen in terms of their contribution to institutional power 
rather than as means to serving the society as a whole. 

The Central synod study from Tanzania raises this question with re- 
gard to development most explicitly, but others are also very concerned 
with it (India, Ethiopia), The issue in general has already received 
considerable focus in the IWF consultation on Proclamation and Develop- 
ment in Nairobi, 1974. The aspect before us here concerns the degree to 
which churches should merge their efforts with government sponsored 
development projects. In Tanzania, government and church jointly sponsor 
teams which engage in some kind of evangelism along with development work. 
From the functionalist viewpoint this endeavor has a "wholeness" in which 
all of the needs of people are dealt with together. From the inter- 
institutional viewpoint, however, we might ask whether people might come 
to identify the church with the state to an excessive degree, to the 
detriment, primarily, of the church. This possible over-identification 
might then make it difficult in the future to deal with possible conflicts 
between governmental and church institutions over goals, methods, and 
values intrinsic to a Christian approach to development. 


The same can be said in the areas of education and social welfare, 





two activities that have been characteristic of both European and Ameri- 


can as well as African and Asian churches. There has been strong pressure 
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on behalf of both churches and national groups to transfer these operations 
to the state, or as in Tanzania, to receive heavy state support for their 
operation. In Indonesia many pastors and church workers were supported 
by salaries received for teaching in public schools. However, the elim- 
ination of this arrangement has now left the churches in a difficult 
financial and personnel situation. Though these concerns did not receive 
explicit attention in other studies, it is clear that all churches must 
struggle with them. (For a brief but penetrating presentation of the 
types of relationships between church and state with regard to education, 
see Herbert G. Schaefer, "Church and School in Different Parts of the 
World," 1975.) 

In each case actions by the state to control public education shape 
in turn not only the institutional practice, but also the perspectives 
of the church. Either it sees itself as a kind of micro-society (inde- 
pendent church-run schools), as a means for providing the value dimension 
of existence (church participation in state-controlled schools), or as a 
structure meeting specific religious or spiritual needs (totally separate 
religious education program). In any specific situation churches must 
find ways to cope with the limited view that any one of these alternatives 
might represent. 

States also occupy a more manifest, explicit relation with church 
structures, especially in Europe and the Nordic countries. Here self- 
studies in Finland and Norway, as well as to an extent, those in the 
GDR and FRG must deal with the authority and power which the state 
possesses, manifestly or latently, over the church. In Finland this in- 
volves reforms in the very constitution of the church. In all these 
cases controversies have arisen over the excessive assimilation of 
church decision-making and structures to those of the state. Formally, 
emphasis on church identity would seem to support a complete institutional 
separation of church and state. However, opponents of this move turn to 
a particular substantive view of the church's identity (church for all the 
people, church as a body that is more than the sum of its members, church 
as dispenser of free grace, etc.) to support a close "partnership" be- 
tween church and state. 

"Separation," like "pluralism," is frequently honored but with very 


different meanings. In the Eastern European countries it tends to mean 
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that the church shall not interfere in the matters of state, but that the 
state has the right to interfere directly and indirectly in the life of 
the church. In Western European countries the separation may mean either 
"complete separation" or a modified separation as in Germany. In Mexico 
we find the anomolous situation that the church does not legally exist, 
though in fact it is very active. This kind of a variety, along with the 
controversy over "separation" as a value indicates considerable need for 
some common understandings on the subject among the Lutheran churches. 
(Cf. documentation of WCC Faith and Order Consultation on Church and 
State, August, 1976.) 

Finally, church-state relations affect not only the structure of 
some churches, but also their system of finance. This is first of all 
true of the German and Nordic churches, which use systems of state taxa- 
tion in various ways as the main means of self-support. While debate 
over the church tax is underway in the FRG no self-study was devoted to 
this matter, which is very unfortunate in light of the importance of the 
German churches in the world family of Lutheran churches. The question 
involves not only practical issues of long-range church planning and 
organization, but also questions about the “sign value" of a church with 
such a financial base. Finally, because of the greater revenue that 
such finance systems can yield, these churches may be creating a problem 
of dependency within younger churches as well as in ecumenical organiza- 
tions which they support. An analogous problem with different internal 
dynamics exists with foundations and investments in other countries, 
such as the USA. 


b. Church and Politics, In several studies questions arose over the de- 





gree to which churches, agencies, or officials might engage in "partisan 
politics", as distinguished from efforts to secure more general rights 
or public goods. The Norwegian study focused on the political activity 
of seminary students; the GDR study focused on the general problem of 
reconciliation and partisanship. This issue lay close to the surface 
of the South African concerns and was an important issue in Chile. 

There seems to be an emergent consensus at the theoretical level 
that the churches should take sides in defence of human rights. (Cf, LWF 
Consultation on Human Rights, June 1976.) However, it is not clear 
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whether this means practical support of organizations dedicated to those 
ends. Sometimes, it only means general public utterances on the matter. 
Secondly, some put all kinds of human goods (health, welfare, etc.) under 
the category of rights while others speak only of political rights. 
Marxist socialists tend to elevate the former over the latter, reducing 
the political rights to formal appearances. Capitalist and welfare state 
systems reverse the priorities, leaving the acquisition of social goods 

to the process of political and economic competition. The now classic 
problem (at least of Western liberal thought) is how to achieve both kinds 
of rights within the same order. Here the churches in North Atlantic 
countries are challenged to separate their long tradition of personal and 
public rights from economic individualism. The churches in socialist 
countries are challenged to find a public forum for the exercise of per- 
sonal rights within the context of widespread social welfare. 

The resolution of these problems demands more precise and relevant 
concepts than the traditional ones of orders, creation, regiments, or 
mandates. The content of such general concepts has to engage the parti- 
cular structures of the modern world. Appeals to love or service of 
neighbor, though a corrective to inequitable effects of institutionaliza- 
tion, are also inadequate, because they do not deal with the content of 
justice or institutional and personal rights. Greater clarity here would 
enable Lutheran churches to assist each other more precisely and with 
greater mutual understanding, as they find themselves either resisting 
or supporting political movements or parties. None of these questions 
can be settled by having the correct manifest position, since in some 
particular case a church may claim to be supporting only those efforts 
that will achieve common or public rights and goods, but in reality, lat- 
ently, it is legitimating a wider pattern of oppression. 


c. Private Economy. Sometimes the basic power centers of the society 
do not have the official, public character of the state. They are in 
some way legally private, though in fact they carry out many of the 
activities that are given a public status in other, especially socialist, 
societies. The issues that may be played out in socialist countries 
between the church and state are played out in capitalist countries be- 


tween church and economic corporations. 
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While this question lay close to the surface of the USA reports 
(Snook, Bergquist, Hefner) and is near at hand in African and Latin 
American concerns about dependency, it was not taken up as such. The 
current concentration on relations between the churches and transnational 
corporations did not find expression in the self-studies, although the 
Glion conference (1976) did yield a request for study in this area. This 
involves not only the impact of these structures on development and lib- 
eration processes, but also their impact on systems of church finance, 
investment income, life styles, composition and procedures of lay boards 
and the like. The DS Communication Studies focused strongly on the way 
communication processes serve the interests of these economic structures 
rather than those of the public. Here the church should seek to avoid 
assimilation to the non-participatory structure of global corporations 
and struggle to open them up for public scrutiny and control. Free 
communication becomes not only a paramount ecclesial value but also one 
necessary for the proper functioning of the public order. (Cf, Hamelink, 
"Ecclesiology and the Political Economy of Public Communication", 1976.) 


d. Voluntary Organization. Voluntarism exists in many different forms, 
even in highly regulated or bureaucratized societies. In some it plays 
a widespread, legitimate and important role. In others it is under- 
ground or marginal. In some cases these voluntary patterns have led to 
the creation of all kinds of parallel structures in mission, publication, 
or evangelism. In many cases voluntary mission societies in Europe have 
even become the official church in the eyes of the younger churches that 
they generated. Only recently have the younger churches begun to relate 
on an inter-church basis rather than on a "mission" basis, yet the old 
patterns still persist to some degree. 

In some cases (USA, GDR, Norway, FRG) the voluntary movements within 
the official church structure begin to represent the real life of the 
church. This tension between official and unofficial Christianity seems 
to be present implicitly in most of the studies. Charismatic movements, 
house churches, and lay Christianity of all kinds seem to play an impor- 
tant role in the actual life of the churches, whether in socialist or 


capitalist countries, dominant or dependent societies. 
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This raises a host of practical and theoretical problems for the 
churches. To what extent has the mark of ministry (CA 5,14) in fact 
smothered the Reformation emphasis on the priesthood of all believers? 

Is this laicization only a matter of faith but not of ecclesial practice? 
Are the lay movements a protest against an overly-clericalized church or 
are they merely a form of assimilation to pluralism and social dissolution? 
Is voluntarism always a threat to ecumenical catholicity or is it, be- 
cause it tends to cross class and race boundaries, actually a truer form 
of catholicity, while an over-structured church is anti-catholic? Does 
voluntarism necessarily endanger the unity of the church, or is it a 

way of undermining old polarizations and preparing the way for new unity? 

These are only a few of the questions raised by the issue of volun- 
tarism. They are practical questions because they call into question the 
existing formal structures. They are theoretical and value questions 
because they deal with our estimation of personal initiative (is it 
grounded in sanctification or in sin?), of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
and of the rights accorded by baptism. 


Summary Observations. The relation of the churches with the institution- 
al powers of society, whether these be conceived of as "state", "corpor- 
ation", or “party", raises deep questions about the church's identity. 
This problem is posed even more sharply by relating all these studies 
under the joint concept of identity and service. The concept of service 
in the studies and consultations tends to be seen from a functional 
point of view in which the church is urged to divest itself of those 
structures which duplicate activities that can also be performed by the 
other social structures. But from a pluralistic approach or from the 
situation of polarization known in some regions, "service" requires that 
the church stand over against these institutions. In that case, the 
church needs some concept of its rights as an institution, Rather than 
dismantling itself in self-sacrificial service it needs to jealously de- 
fend its institutional territory. These inter-institutional questions 
require conceptions of identity and service that are precise and differ. 


entiated enough to take into account these various possibilities. 
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C. THE PROBLEM OF ADAPTATION 


Underlying almost all of the studies is an implicit assumption that 
the church must exist in a tension with its surrounding culture. It 
should be adapted to it in an engaged way that does not fall into assimi- 
lation or estrangement. Moreover, there seem to be emerging some tenta- 
tive criteria for this adaptation process which we might formulate in 


the following manner: 


1. Adaptation should enable believers to relate their personal and cul- 
tural experience to historical and traditional Christian symbols, beliefs, 
and practices. If the Gospel is to speak to every person the churches 
‚have to be culturally specific. 


2. Adaptation should avoid any specification which accepts church divi- 
sions as a matter of principle, especially when they are based on natural 
and involuntary line or division (sex, race, heredity) or those which 
arise from social injustice (class). Adaptations to these distinctions 
are not to be made as a matter of principle, but only for specific 
strategic reasons that must be justified in light of wider Christian 
aims. (Chapter IX,) 


3. As a matter of principle churches should avoid adaptations which 
identify them with the state, with the economic order, or with family 
systems. They should seek an independence from other power structures 
in order to engage their own cultures. 

When churches actually pursue this middle course they tend to pro- 
duce some kind of institutional pluralism. This is why pluralism be- 
comes a central concept in discussions of identity. The danger always 
exists that in securing its institutional identity it creates some kind 
of “unjust pluralism." This is a pluralism which masks over and rein- 
forces fundamental economic or social inequities. This societal injustice 
may reinforce a kind of heretical pluralism within the church. Therefore, 
uncritical pursuit of a denominational conception of the church must also 
be avoided. (Cf. Esperanza study.) When the church accepts an internal 
pluralism it is in danger of losing the unity and catholicity which it is 
called to embrace. (Cf. Hefner, USA: and GDR reports.) The struggle by 
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St. Peter's by the Lake congregation, Johannesburg, to escape such unjust 
and heretical pluralism is a particularly poignant example of these pro- 


blens. 


D. SOME KEY ISSUES 


We have examined the problem of adaptation in terms of three dimen- 
sions of contact between church and culture - the cultural, the social, 
and the organizational. At several points we have asked whether the 
church has fallen into assimilation or estrangement rather than pursue 
the positive form of adaptation we have called engagement. At each point 
we have tried to be sensitive to the latent as well as the manifest inter- 
actions between church and culture, so that any evaluation of a situation 
would take into account the actual social facts of the matter. Now we 
turn to a particular key issue that has appeared in each dimension of 
contact. With regard to the cultural dimension we continually come back 
to the problem of the relation between liturgy and community. The pat- 
terns of social adaptation continually return us to the question of mem- 
bership in the church, that is, the significance of baptism. The organi- 
zational dimension continually leads us to the question of the proper 
relationship that should obtain between the church and the major institu- 
tions of the society - state, economy, education, and the like. The 
issues posed by voluntary movements and struggles for open communication 
within all these institutions stands at the center of such an inquiry. 

In the life of the majority of Lutheran churches the theory and practice 
of "Volkskirche" brings many of these issues to a head. 


1. Liturgy and Community 

Contact between churches and their environments along the cultural 
dimension directly involves the symbolic life of the church. We are using 
"symbol" in the sense introduced earlier - all those representative actions 
and images which have a powerful significance for the people. This sym- 
bolic life is the way that believers maintain vivid contact with the act- 
ual historical revelation of God in Jesus of Nazareth. They include the 
Sacraments narrowly understood (Eucharist and Baptism) but they embrace, 
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in fact, much more -in the church community - preaching, confirmation, 
ordination, marriage, funeral, confession, prayer, and even study. It is 
through all these symbolic "means" that life in Christ, that is, grace, 
is mediated to us, made real for us, is incarnate for us. This symbolic 
activity embraces not only the 'rites of passage’ for individuals, but also 
the collective patterns of occupation, national memory, warfare, and gov- 
ernment. Lutheran theologians, for a number of historical, cultural and 
systematic reasons, have not given theological attention to this total 
symbolic life of the community in the way that Catholics and Anglicans 
have under the rubric of "sa :rament", A more wholistic approach to the 
liturgical community as a "means of grace" might overcome excessively 
narrow interpretations of CA VII. (Cf. for instance A.M. Aagaard, 
"Sacraments and Community", Bossey, pp. 98-108.) 

In the process of adaptation to a culture these church symbols and 
rituals take on more meanings and functions than envisaged by the theolo- 
gians. They represent not only that Christ and Kingdom which stands over 
and against our worldly efforts (as well as working through them.) They 
come also to represent the social position, race, sex, ethnic group, 
nationality, and age of those who present them. In that situation the 
sermon may no longer present Christ, but the upper class education of 
the preacher. In identifying preaching with upper class attainments, it 
legitimates that class and estranges the church from the common folk. 
The Eucharist may no longer represent a meal with Jesus, but a special 
act by the pastor, refined and removed from the meal practices through 
which people really experience the presence of the other. In short, 
the symbolic life of the church loses engagement with the lived life 
of the people for whom Christ ministered, died and rose in glory. 

Therefore, any search for an engagement that avoids assimilation or 
estrangement must deal carefully and profoundly with the church as a 
symbolic community - as a community which is to be the bearer of grace 
for its members and for its world. What in fact are these sacramental 
symbolic acts doing in the culture? What are their latent functions in 
legitimating unjust social structures? What is their latent function in 
keeping the church from realizing more fully the gracious presence of 
Christ as the center who upholds that community. (Even though "Lord" 
(kyrios) is a Biblical term, we hesitate to use it because its feudal 
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connotations give it today only a “churchy" significance far removed 
from the life of most people.) This kind of search and reform demands 
cooperation among Lutheran churches, for we only know what we are doing 
when we are judged in love by outsiders. Furthermore, it demands dia- 
logue with those from other liturgical traditions in order to gain more 
perspectives on Lutheran practices and theologies. Finally, it demands 
dialogue with those outside the church, for we can see our works only 
in the light of their appearance in the wider public eye. The outsider's 
very different view of us may dissolve "the imaginations of our hearts". 
Only through such an arduous process can the liturgical life of the 
church - in the full, serious, and sacramental sense expressed here - 


come to engage human life inside and outside the church. 


2. Baptism and Membership 


The practices and interpretations (both official and popular) of 
baptism are important indicators of the relation of church to culture. 
Any shift in this relation includes as a crucial component a change in 
the theory and practice of baptism. This not only raises the question 
of the place of infant, adolescent and adult baptism as norms, but 
also of the significance of any of these norms and their relation to 
confirmation, church membership (along with vote), and eucharist. 

Psychologically and socially it often becomes a symbol of the 
church's estimation of the degree of autonomy or communality to be 
granted to individuals. It is also symbolic of the norms of participa- 
tion and membership that the church might apply to the whole society. 
While this question has been raised especially by churches with a Volks- 
kirche tradition, it is also important for any church that is re-evaluat- 


ing its relation to the culture. 


3. Volkskirche 


This concept, with all its variety of theoretical and practical 
meanings, is peculiarly identified with Lutheranism. For many people, 
both within and outside the Lutheran churches, it constitutes a key symbol 
of Lutheran identity. However, it is also clear that the reality of the 
Volkskirche, whatever its meaning, is on the wane or is under strong 


criticism. 
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In the old sending churches of Europe it represents the problem of 
assimilation, at least to the traditional social order of those countries. 
In the Asian, African, and Latin American churches it represents a problen 
of estrangement. One could also say that it represents an estrangement 
from the emerging secular and pluralistic social patterns in the European 
countries as well. (Cf. Sweden Report.) 

This transition is not only one of finding new practices by which to 
realize the old Volkskirche concept in new situations. It is also a trans- 
ition which calls into question the very appropriateness of Volkskirche 
as a central identity concept. The critique of the concept as such then 
demands a re-examination of it on theological, Biblical and church- 
historical grounds. It also demands that this examination take into 
account the actual functions of this idea in the church institutions and 
in the wider society. At this point the studies have only begun to raise 
the problem, Further discussion must also include the problem of funding 
practical as well as theoretical alternatives. (Cf, the studies by GDR 
and Finland.) 


All three of these issues - Volkskirche, baptism, and liturgy turn 
our attention directly to the question of participation in the church. 
How do different patterns of adaptation create or reinforce certain pat- 
terns of participation in the church's internal life and work? How in 
turn are these to be evaluated theologically? 
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VII. DEPENDENCY 


Many churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America have raised the 
dependency issue because the life of their own church directly or indi- 
rectly is determined to a high degree by outside factors such as over- 
seas mission boards, churches in the rich part of the world, or inter- 
national organizations. The socio-economic relationship between the 
rich and poor regions so affects the churches that it is a key factor 
in international church cooperation. 

As it turned out, none of the North Atlantic churches have done 
any self-studies on issues related to the dependency questions though 
it figures implicitly in James Bergquist's paper from the USA. (Chap- 
ter 16.1) This does not, however, mean that the issue is irrelevant 
for these churches. As it will turn out, the mere raising of the issue 
calls for new reflection and possible changes within these churches. 

Different aspects of the dependency issue are raised by various 
churches, self-studies and related materials. The financial question 
figures most prominently in this regard. There are two ways of raising 
this question. One is to ask about the relationship between self- 
reliance and dependency on money from overseas funds (mission societies, 
international organizations or development agencies). This holds good 
for Evangelical Mekane Yesus Church, Ethiopia (Chapter 1); Jeypore 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, India (Chapter 6); Lutheran Church, 
Liberia (Chapter 4); Evangelical Church of Lutheran Confession in 
Brazil (Chapter 25); Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chile (Chapter 26); 
Arusha Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Church of Tanzania. (For the last 
Cf. Addis, p. 74.) 

Another way to raise the financial question is in connection with 
the stewardship issue and the use of indigenous financial resources. 
This is often, however, connected with another dependency question, 
namely the relationship between the rich and the poor countries, This 
holds good for the churches in Madhya Pradesh, Tamil and Arcot in 
India (Chapters 7, 8 and 5), and the church in Hong Kong (Chapter 13). 
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The financial questions, with all their differenct aspects, have for 
a long time been an object of studies within LWF. The old Commission on 
World Mission initiated a study on church economy in 1966, The aim was 
to study the economy of some newly independent churches and help them to 
solve "the economic problem, which seems to become a more and more com- 
plicated and burning issue." Reverend Olof Joßlson was assigned for the 
study and finished it in 1972. Working from this resource the Department 
of Studies launched a program on Self-studies on Stewardship and Church 
Economy in 1972, In 1973 this study process was renamed Self-studies 





on the Identity and Resources of the Church and in 1975 was included 





within the ecclesiology study. The dependency issue was brought up in 
Jo8lson's study, and gradually gained importance also within the other 
studies. Lastly, we should also mention the Nairobi consultation on 
“proclamation and Human Development" (1974) which in some of the group 
reports raised the financial and dependency issues very sharply. 


Another aspect of the dependency issue is the personnel question. 
Many churches have a large number of foreign personnel working for or with 
them. They ask themselves how this affects their mission to the culture 
that surrounds them (Brazil, Chile), or what would happen if these people 
suddenly had to leave the country (Jeypore, India). They also ask how 
their presence affects the policy making of the church (Malagasy, at 
Bossey 1975). 

A third aspect of the dependency issue is the question of decision 
making processes. This was raised especially strongly in the Nairobi 
consultation (1974) by the general secretary of ECMY, Gudina Tumsa, and 
also in the group reports from that consultation. Decisions are to a 
large extent taken overseas, and there is little communication between 
the donor agencies and the receiving churches. This also leads to insuf- 
ficient coordination of different projects. 

Another aspect of the dependency question is closely related to the 
adaptation issue, namely the dependency on foreign piety, liturgy and 
theology. This is taken up by the studies in Brazil, Chile, Jeypore 
(India), and Madagascar (at Bossey 1975) and has to be seen in connection 


with the allocation of funds and personnel. 
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A. KEY DEPENDENCY ISSUES 


1. The Context of Dependency 
As briefly touched upon in the preceding chapter, dependency is not 


only an actual, narrow relationship between churches and between local 
churches and other agencies. It is also connected with the relationship 
between the rich and the poor world, and with the history of Christian 


missions during the last centuries. 





It is not possible for us to give a full exposition of the relation- 
ship between the rich and the poor countries of the world. We want only 
to point to the fact that most of the churches in Africa, Asia and in 
Latin America are economically poor because the members of their congre- 
gations are poor. One key factor to explain this is that colonialism 
managed to integrate almost the whole world into one economy, where one 
part of the world was exploited by another in providing cheap labor 

and raw materials. Basically this has not changed in the post-colonial 
era. The countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America are exploited by 
the rich industrialized nations. Their wealth is based upon the exploi- 
tation and consequent poverty of others. No immediate change in this 
pattern seems to be in sight. (Cf. USA report, Bergquist.) Other fac- 
tors also contribute to the poverty of these countries, such as unjust 
political systems, and lack of resources within the given country. The 
fact "that the developed countries are consuming about 25 times more of 
the resources per capita than the developing countries" (Gudina Tumsa 
in Nairobi 1974) is also of great importance for the relationship between 
the churches in these two parts of the world. The relationship is not 
only connected with economic questions; it also means that the rich 
nations have a cultural hegemony which is supported by their power and 
money. 

The dependency issue must also be seen against the background of the 
history of the North Atlantic mission work in Africa and Asia. The 
Lutheran churches in these parts of the world grew out of that mission 
work. In many cases it took some time before churches were established. 
In many instances it took a very long time before the local people took 
over leadership within the church. Even when this happened, there were 
(and still are) so many ties with the mission societies that many deci- 
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sions basic for the life of the church are either taken by the mission 
societies alone or in close cooperation between the church and the 
mission societies. This holds true for instance for much of the alloca- 
tion of funds and personnel. 


2. Financial Dependency 


During the last ten years or so an intensive research has been con- 
ducted to ascertain the financial situation of the churches in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. The studies have shown that these churches de- 
pend heavily upon overseas money. In the case, for example, of ECMY, 
Ethiopia, the church itself accounted for only a little more than 30% 
of its total budget in the years of 1968-1972. (M@nson in Nairobi, 1974) 
Similar figures could be provided for other churches as well. Manfred 
Lundgren, in a presentation at the ECMY Executive Committee Meeting in 
1972 (Self Studies on Stewardship and Church Economy, Geneva 1972), held 
that these churches are "between two economies". There is a transforma- 
tion going on from “mission field economy" to a "church economy", 

Studies have led the churches to become aware of this whole situa- 
tion and to see the dangers in it. The so-called "moratorium debate" 
has also raised the churches' awareness by emphasizing that the differ- 
ent churches, for their own good, should not rely upon others. But it 
has also shown that "moratorium" is no kind of magic solution to the 
problems which these churches face. 

Some churches already experience the dangers of relying too heavily 
on foreign money and personnel. The Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran 
Church says that "independence was forced upon the J.E.L.C. by the two 
World Wars when both missionaries and funds were removed...." It has 
learned that "the Church must work on her own resources." 

Other churches might have had similar experiences, or they forsee 
this as a possibility. A "forced moratorium" could be caused by a 
government (e.g. Ethiopia), or by drastic changes in international econ- 
omy and finance. Overseas funds would shrink so much in volume that 
the changes would strongly affect the money flow to the churches. 

In addition to this, an even larger number of churches believe that 
this economic dependence hampers their mission and adaptation to the 
local culture. (Brazil, Chile, Ethiopia) Out of this conviction grows 
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a strong desire to become financially independent and reliant upon their 
own resources. One church (Liberia) has also been challenged by an over- 
seas agency (LCA) to be self-reliant within a certain time limit (1982). 
The Evangelical Mekane Yesus Church has launched a program to become 
totally self-reliant within twenty years. 

In moving toward self-reliance the churches must deal with the prob- 
lems posed by the institutions and structures they have inherited from 
the missions work. They usually require a huge amount of foreign money 
and personnel trained overseas. Some churches choose to hand these over 
to the government (Ethiopia) partly because they do not have the money 
to run them and partly because they are of little help to the mission 
and engagement of the churches. 

In order to become economically self-reliant the churches have begun 
extensive stewardship programs. LWF has functioned as a promoter and 
facilitator for many of these programs and has published much material 
on the question. The chief aim of these efforts has been to raise the 
consciousness of the local parishioners about the work of the whole 
church and need for their support of it. (Although this chapter deals 
with financial questions, it should be said that stewardship is not only 
concerned with money. For further elaboration on this point see the 
chapter on Internal Life and Work.) In one instance it is indicated that 
the support from abroad has brought people to think that overseas dona- 
tions ought to finance the major part of the church's expenses. (Arusha, 
ELCT, Chapter 3) In contrast to this, the stewardship programs are 
meant to help people take responsibility and use their own resources 
so that they can break away from dependency upon foreign resources, 

As mentioned earlier, the wealth of northern countries is tied to 
exploitation of southern countries. This means that if the churches are 
to overcome their financial poverty, the relationship between the rich 
and the poor parts of the world has to be changed. But these churches 
also have to work within their own communities and countries to partici- 
pate in community and nation building. One example of such efforts is 
the team ministry in the Ujamaa villages, which aims "to help the vil- 
lagers raise their standard of living through new methods of cultivating 
the land and educating them to start cooperative small industries. The 














church's role is "to evangelize the villages in such a way that the 
villagers can feel the Love of God which is there for all human beings." 
(Central Synod, ELCT, Bossey 1975) The Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in India asks the question: “How can the Church improve the 
financial situation with the poverty stricken Christian population?" 
Such questions lead them to say that "The call of the church in the 
effort of nation building, bringing social justice and the liberation 
of the oppressed is imperative." 

In light of this the North Atlantic churches must ask themselves if 
their wealth depends on the present terms of trade between the rich and 
the poor parts of the world. The rich world, of which they are a part, 
depends on the poor world for raw materials and cheap labor. Their 
ability to maintain their dominant position comes from their economic 
and military power. Whether or not this eco-political analysis is 
exactly correct, this matter demands fuller attention, examination and 
action. (These and similar questions are asked in the LWF discussion 
on "Root causes of social and economic injustice." (Minutes, Commission 
on Studies, 1975) Though the church cannot detach itself from its 
context, neither should it be conformed to it. (Rom, 12:2) In realiz- 
ing that they participate in and benefit from this unjust global rela- 
tion, the North Atlantic churches can approach the problem of dependency 
as a problem of the whole church, not just of the churches in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. The northern churches should also realize that 
the donations they give to the southern churches are to a large extent 
reparations for wider patterns of exploitation. They should therefore 


advance the economic self-reliance of the southern churches. 


3. Dependency on Foreign Personnel 
In a lecture on "The Concept of the Church in the South African 


Setting in View of African Theology--the Ecclesiological Perspective", 
Dr. Wolfram Kistner (Rustenburg, 1975) refers to the first messen- 

ger of the Gospel in the Tswana region - a Tswana tribesman named 
David. In his home tribe he assembled a group of people and taught 
them to read the Bible. They also met regularly for morning and evening 
prayers. Later, David departed in order to bring the message to other 
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tribes. In 1873 the white Lutheran missionary at Rustenburg wrote to 
his mission society back in Germany asking them to reduce the number of 
missionaries and entrust the proclamation of the Gospel to African 
preachers. One of the arguments he used was "...that the old David 
brings more souls to Christ than myself and many of my brethren." He 
also intimated that the Holy Spirit could and would enlist resources 
from the setting in which the church found itself and employ them for 
the witness and the service of the church. The missionary, however, 
failed to convince his employers. 

As with financial dependency, some churches already have experienced 
a "moratorium" on foreign personnel. This happened during World War II 
in Jeypore, India, and in Brazil. In each case the churches learned to 
live on their own and utilize their own resources. The Brazilian report 
states that "a number of important initiatives emerged, for instance 
with respect to the training of staff both in the area of finances and 
of written expression." The Lutheran church in Jeypore learned to rely 
on their own resources, but has welcomed the missionaries back and 
supported their work without being dependent upon their presence. 

Most churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America have foreign per- 
sonnel working among them. This will probably be the situation for 
many years to come. This is due partly to a general lack of educated 
Personnel in these countries and partly to the need in certain institu- 
tions for specially trained personnel. The so-called "moratorium debate" 
has, however, stirred the consciousness of people on this issue, and 
the churches are striving to get out of a situation where they have to 
rely upon foreign personnel. They do not want to be caught up in a 
situation where there is a "forced moratorium" due either to domestic 
or foreign circumstances. 

The situation in Latin America is somewhat different, because the 
Lutheran churches there are chiefly immigrant churches of German origin, 
so that personnel coming from West Germany are not foreign to the church 
in the same sense as in Africa or Asia. The ethnic and cultural back- 
ground is much the same. These churches have, however, started to raise 
questions about how the dependency on foreign personnel affects their 
mission and work to the society which surrounds the church. The Chilean 








report asks: "What do we have to do to shake off the financial and 
personnel dependency on foreign countries?" 

There are also problems connected with the use of foreign personnel, 
namely their adaptation and mission in the local culture. “On account 
of the work of the Western Missionaries, Christians tended to side with 
the Missionaries, accepting their moral values, identifying Christianity 
with European civilized life styles, becoming more and more alienated 
than others from their own traditional culture." (Jeypore 

The seminary of ECMY also emphasized the need for an "Africanization 
of staff and curriculum." As an African church leader once said: “Each 
people is part of its own culture and heritage and, therefore, each 
Christian group is to a large extent better equipped to be representa- 
tive of the Church of God to its own people and culture." (Judah 
Kiwovele) 

On the other hand, the consultation in Nairobi stressed the need 
for "Partnership in Proclamation": "Our proclamation must be a living 
witness of our mutual relationship as churches." (Nairobi, p. 121) 

On this basis Lutheran churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America have 
rejected the idea of a moratorium. "But moratorium in the sense, stop 
sending or receiving expatriate funds and personnel, is no answer. 


The real answer is the positive dimension of moratorium, namely self- 


reliance for m: 





ion. Therefore let us accept this goal of self- 
reliance for mission, but with one difference - let us do it together." 
(Self Reliance for Mission, by K. Rajaratnam, CCC meeting 1976.) In 
Nairobi it was said in one of the group reports that "Wherever the de- 
sire of overseas partners for personnel and financial assistance con- 
tinues to exist, this aid should be provided." (p. 133) The Arusha 
consultation (1973) gave this point a special direction when it said 
that "in mission work, when recruiting personnel outside its country, 
the church in Africa should first approach her sister churches in 

(p. 55) 


To give full expression to the "Partnership in proclamation" it is 


Africa for that assistance 





also important to bring about participation from Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. "The participation of the Third World representatives in this 


process of witness in western countries could also help in bringing 
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back to the Gospel people in the West, a vast majority of whom have 
stayed away from it for many years." (Nairobi 1974, p. 121) 


4. Decision Making 

Dependency is also reinforced by the present structure of decision 
making within and between the churches. “Considering its responsibility 
in this situation and trying to work out a strategy for its ministry, 
the church realized that its hands were tied. It was not in a position 
to set its own priorities...," the general secretary of ECMY, Gudina 
Tumsa said at the consultation on “Proclamation and Human Development" 
in 1974. 

In the letter from ECMY, May 1972, it is pointed out that "it is the 
need that should determine where assistance should be given and not 
criteria laid down by the donor agencies which reflect trends in the 
western societies and churches." Because of the relationship between 
donor and receiver agencies ECMY had experienced difficulties in carry- 
ing out its evangelistic work in certain situations. It had discovered 
that "there is a neo-paternalistic tendency reflected in both aid 
criteria and procedures of screening requests and controlling implemen- 
tation." This relates no longer only to the mission boards, but also 
to international church organizations. "The old mission boards have 
been heavily criticized for their paternalistic attitude, but unless 
the present decision makers take a serious look at their criteria and 
procedures, they will soon be given the same label." (Nairobi 1974, 

p. 17) Kunchala Rajaratnam points to the same problem in the paper 
presented at the 1976 Commission on Church Cooperation meeting (present- 
ed on behalf of the Inter-departmental Task Force on Self-reliance for 
Mission): “The unilateral decision making process of the western 
churches in relation to churches in partnership with them, lack of 
enthusiasm for internationalization of missionary effort, attempts to 
weaken or question whatever international structures do promote equal 
partnership at the moment, make partnership unreal." 

According to ECMY this is partly due to a communication and coordina- 
tion problem: "Unless we are able to communicate intelligibly, and 


unless we can establish more effective coordination in the employment 
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of our total manpower and financial resources, we cannot expect much 
improvement." (Nairobi 1974, p. 16) 

One clear and concise remedy for these patterns can hardly be found, 
but it is pointed out that "the prime responsibility of proclamation and 
human development in each single situation rests with the local church." 
(Nairobi 1974, p. 129) One group at the same consultation even goes so 
far as to recommend "the shifting of decision making on the use of 
resources to the receiving churches." (p. 135) 

In bilateral relationships between churches or between churches 
and donor agencies, it seems more difficult to arrive at a sharing of 
decision making. These kinds of relationships tend to undergird uni- 
lateral decision making on the part of the donor. Multilateral rela- 
tionships, however, offer better possibilities for sharing decision 
making. "A greater internationalization of assistance for proclamation 
and human development could help us to overcome the donor-recipient 
barrier and mentality as well as promote an understanding of the inter- 
dependence of all churches." (Nairobi 1974, p. 130) The specific pro- 
jects should be supported by donor agencies, "but multilateral organi- 
zations like the LWF or the WCC (should) facilitate their implementa- 
tion." (Nairobi 1974, p. 135) The need for coordination of programs 
also points in the same direction, (p. 130 & 135) This would also free 
financial resources. (p. 135) 

A first step in creating partnership between the North Atlantic 
churches and the churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America was taken 
when the Evian assenbly decided to change Commission on World Mission 
into Commission on Church Cooperation. The Arusha consultation (1973) 
went a step further and made the following proposal: "That all mission 
societies should integrate all their resources into their churches in 
order that all aspects of each church could then be related to inter- 
national exchange and cooperation." (p. 54) (For further elaboration 
on this point, Cf. the section on "Dependency and the North Atlantic 
Churches",) The main point of all this is that the procedure for deci- 
sion making should be such that all could have an equal share in it and 
that the local church have the possibility to set the priorities for 
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work in its area. (Cf. Nairobi consultation, p. 135.) The North Atlan- 
tic churches and mission boards need to realize the necessity for fur- 
ther changes, and the LWF (World Service-CDS) must find a way of operat- 


ing which safeguards these concerns. 


5. Cultural Dependency 
Cultural dependencies pose themselves differently in various settings. 


Common to all of them is the lack of engagement with the local culture 
for close discussion of these terms and the consequent hampering of the 
churches' mission to their own societies. 

For the Lutheran churches in Latin America, this problem is connec- 
ted with the fact that they are basically immigrant churches. As such 
they have certain common marks where the religious, national and ethnic 
(from the country they left) dimensions overlap each other. Many Luth- 
eran churches in Latin America have tried to preserve this identity, and 
thus became dependent upon the churches in Germany, which is where most 
of the immigrants came from, This dependency includes, as mentioned 
earlier, economy and:personnel, but also German culture, language, piety 
and theology. This was one way of keeping up a psycho-social identity 
in a new context. The churches have, however, begun to realize that 
this dependence hampers their missionary engagement with the local cul- 
ture and they are taking steps to put into reality these new insights. 

Another kind of cultural dependency takes place when local church 
members take on the life style and the piety of the missionaries to the 
extent that they become estranged from their own community. (Jeypore, 
Malagasy) This way people become dependent on foreign ideas, and the 
Gospel does not become incarnate in their own culture 

One frequently cited aspect of this problem is the theological depen- 
dency of the churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America. Churches and 
theologians in these parts of the world are working hard to root theology 
in their own contexts in order to escape dependency upon North Atlantic 
understanding of the Gospel. The Arusha consultation (1973) treated this 
question thoroughly and in the report it says that "The Church in Africa 
is grateful for previous assistance. However, until she is less depen- 


dent upon the Church in the West, she will not be able effectively to 
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understand God's encounter with African existence and be able to inter- 
pret and relate it critically to the life, cultural and historical con- 
text of the African people and church. Any persisting dependence leads 
to the loss of self identity." (p. 27) Consequently the consultation 
recommended: 1, In order that the Gospel be communicated in a relevant 
way to the African situation, it is imperative that the churches scrutin- 


ize, and where necessary change, the present curriculum of their theolog- 





ical training at all levels, and 2, Since the Church in Africa is the 
only one equipped to interpret meaningfully the message of God's encoun- 


ter with African existence, she should evaluate and improve the orienta- 


tion of her existing and new expatriate workers in the cultural reality 


and understanding of the life of the church in Africa. (p. 27) 
Bergquist (USA) points out sharply that "The fact that more than 80% 


of all active missionaries in the non-western world today are from 
northern Europe or North America, and that nearly all Asian, African 
and Latin American churchmen who have studied abroad have done so in the 
West, have inevitably reinforced an uncritical acceptance of western 
theological forms as standards by which the universal Gospel is defined." 
That this issue is also intertwined with other dependency issues was 
shown through the letter from ECMY in 1972 "On the Interrelation between 
Proclamation of the Gospel and ‘Human Development", Here it is said that 
“the churches and agencies in the West are readily prepared to assist in 
material development while there seems to be little interest in helping 
the church meet her primary obligation to proclaim the gospel. From 
the African point of view, it is hard to understand this division and 
dichotomy created in the West and reflected in the criteria for assis- 
tance laid down by the donor agencies." (Lutheran World 1973, p.187) 
This letter and its consequences show that theology is not only a mental 
exercise, but a practical commitment. The fight against dependency at 
the theoretical level is also a practical struggle. 


6. Dependence and the North Atlantic Churches 
The preceding paragraphs have chiefly been concerned with the dif- 





ferent aspects of dependency which are faced by the churches in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. We have tried to spell out how this dependency 
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affects the life of the churches in these parts of the world. At some 
Points we have hinted at the connection between these dependency pat- 
terns and certain realities in the North Atlantic churches - especially 
their internal structures and their relation to wider eco-political 
structures. 

We have already said that the most important key to the understand- 
ing of dependency lies in the economic exploitation of the poor by the 
rich countries. Various other factors also contribute to the shaping 
of this wider dependency. The dependency between churches has to be 
seen within this context. One important task for the churches, south 
and north, is to heighten their awareness of this context in order to 
find ways to overcome the global structures of dependence. 

Furthermore, however, there are certain realities within the churches 
which reinforce this dependency and prevent the development of a greater 
interdependence between the churches. Historically the mission work in 
overseas areas has been conducted by voluntary organizations which 
structurally have had little or no connection with the official Lutheran 
churches. These organizations have looked upon themselves as a genuine 
part of the church, and fulfilling a task which was given to the church 
by the reception of the Gospel. However, partly due to the state church 
system in some of these countries, and partly due to opposition from 
parts of the clergy, this foreign mission work was not structurally 
integrated in the official church. (Cf, the Norwegian study) The call 
for internationalization of missionary effort (e.g. Rajaratnam's paper 
for CCC meeting 1976, Evian assembly's change of Commission on World 
Mission into CCC) immediately raises problems for the missionary organi- 
zations. While it is the official churches which are members of the 
international ecumenical organizations, it is the mission organizations 
which have the preponderance of resources for such an internationaliza- 
tion of the missionary effort. At this point, however, it should be 
noted that there have been some changes in the North American churches 
where the mission societies have been fully integrated into the mission 
boards of ALC and LCA. In the FRG, strong efforts are being made to 
coordinate and integrate overseas mission work. Other churches also 
have some integration at this point, but it still holds true that there 


are separations between church and overseas mission work and there are 














no indications that there will be any drastic changes in this situation 
in the foreseeable future. This is, however, an issue which has to be 
raised with the North Atlantic churches. The churches in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America have claimed bilateral relationships (because of the 
history of missions, these are with mission organizations) tend to create 
unilateral decision making by the mission organizations, which simply 
perpetuates dependency. Ways have to be sought for getting out of this 
deadlock, One of the things the mission organizations will have to take 
into account is that they wanted to see a church grow forth as a result 
of their work. This has indeed happened and these churches need to be 
taken seriously as churches. On the other hand, however, international 
ecclesiastical cooperation must take seriously the fact that these mis- 
sion organizations exist and will exist for many years. It is therefore 
necessary to deal with them as a genuine part of the North Atlantic 
churches. 

The relief organizations on the other hand mostly grew up after 
World War II. They generally have a closer structural relationship to 
the official churches. Their mandate, however, is usually restricted 
to relief and development work, and not to proclamation. It is these 
restrictions that are so heavily criticized by the ECMY letter of May 
1972. The criteria for assistance they lay down are a reflection of 
their mandate. In addition to this, however, both mission and relief 
agencies receive funds from governments for their development work. 
These cannot be allocated to other projects and are usually given 
strictly for development purposes. The western dichotomy between body 
and soul is thus reinforced by aid from western governments. Sharing 
of the decision making becomes difficult because of government demands. 
That problem could be solved at an earlier stage if project applications 
were screened by the receiver. The rest of the decision making process 
could then be changed as necessary and a higher degree of international- 
ization of this work would be more easily possible. 

The mandate question, however, is a more difficult one. It involves 
a lot of church-political problems within the various countries, the 
most burning one being the relationship between churches and mission 
societies. With the international organizations such as LWF and WCC the 
mandate question ought to be easier to solve. 
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This whole complex of problems needs to be reworked by the North 
Atlantic churches in order to break away from the dependency shaped by 
the rich nations of this world. 


B. THEOLOGICAL-ECCLESIOLOGICAL REFLECTION ON DEPENDENCY 
SSE ROMA TCL, REFLECTION ON DEPENDENCY 


The dependency questions concern relationships between different 
branches of Christ's church, a church which draws its members from all 
parts of the world. They all receive God's grace, receive the same bap- 
tism and are nourished by the same eucharist. As part of the body of 
Christ they are all equally indispensable to each other (1 Cor. 12:12-31) 
This people is called the "one, holy, catholic and apostolic church". 
The intention of this section is to examine the dependency issue by 
means of these four "notae ecclesiae", 

The unity of the church "means that the different branches of the 
Christian church acknowledge each other as true bearers of the good news 
of Jesus Christ and that they give this acknowledgement visible expres- 
sion by granting each other altar fellowship and by surmounting all na» 
tural and human separation (culturally, ethnically, linguistically, 
racially, socially, etc.) in the service of all human beings." (Peder 
Höjen, Bossey, 1975) The catholicity implies the universality of the 
church. The church is in the world of different peoples and cultures. 
Though the church is not of the world, it is in the world, and it lives 
with people in all places. These people are also part of their own 
culture and society, 

, The notion of unity affirms that human divisions are not fundamental- 
ly decisive for relationships within the churches. The notion of catho- 
licity affirms that the church is universal and that human differences 
must be dealt with seriously within the church. For the dependency 
issues this implies that there is a fundamental unity within the church. 
This means that all resources we have belong to the whole church. There 
is no such thing as a poor or a rich church. Particular churches have 


different gifts and resources, and they should be shared within the whole 
church. 
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For the financial dependency that many churches face, this implies 
that the relative economic affluence of the North Atlantic churches 
should not be seen as their affluence, but as an affluence given to the 
whole church and meant for sharing within it. This of course also im- 
plies that the whole church should take part in decision making. Any- 


thing else would mean that human divisions are maintained within the 


church and real unity is beyond reach. 

The catholicity of the church raises some questions here, because it 
implies that particular churches have a rooting in different cultures 
and societies. Since the church enbraces people from the rich and the 
poor (economically) parts of the world, it also embraces people from 
that part of the world which exploits the other part. The churches in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America have to realize that they have a responsi- 
bility for dealing with just these questions, and must find ways and 
means to do that. The struggle in these countries is chiefly against the 
North Atlantic countries. In many instances it also includes structures 
of oppression in their own countries. 

Consequently the North Atlantic churches have to relate themselves to 
this struggle, question their own society, its relations to the poor 
world, and their own place in it. Are they taking action to help their 
own society achieve a just relationship with the poor world, or are they 
merely accepting the present situation of exploitation? In not acting 
they let the world set the agenda for the financial relationship between 
churches because the churches in the Third World will always be poor as 
long as their own countries are being exploited. And if a church accepts 
unity and catholicity as marks of the true church, it cannot reconcile 
itself with a society which exploits other parts of the same church. The 
money flow to the churches in the North Atlantic countries must be seen 
as a part of the general flow of resources to these countries from Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. At this point there is a need for further studies 
by the churches to find out what changes really are needed in their parti- 
cular countries. These studies, together with the notions of the catholi- 
city and unity of the church, should help the churches in their adminis- 
tration and decision making. It might also turn out that structural 
changes are needed to follow up these insights. Unity requires common 
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sharing and administration of common money. Catholicity requires that 
people from a different culture and society should not make decisions over 
the heads of someone elsewhere. 

The notion of the apostolicity of the church also has relevance for 
the dependency issues. As all churches share the unity and catholicity 
of the church, they also share the apostolicity. This "nota ecclesiae" 


is not dependent upon the age of the particular church, nor upon the 
relationship to the church or mission society which sent the missionar- 
ies out of whose work the church grew. Apostolicity "guarantees the 
continuity of a given church with the apostolic origins." (Höjen) For 
the question of cultural dependency this means that every church is de- 
pendent upon the apostolic tradition in the sense of its content, and 
that all insights and experiences of church history belong to every par- 
ticular church. These insights must however "be preached and interpreted 
with regard to the specific situations in which the churches find them- 
selves in order that the Gospel remains substantially the same and under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit becomes viva vox evangelii." (Höjen) On 
the basis of the apostolicity of the church, the churches which experi- 
ence cultural dependency must sort out what belongs to the apostolic 
message and what is just another church's attempt to incarnate the mes- 
sage in its own situation. This can only be done adequately by each par- 
ticular church, because it is they themselves who know best how to relate 
the Gospel to their own culture and society. Because the church lives 
under the Gospel, it will constantly have to apply this self-critically 
in its attempt to relate to its surroundings. The catholicity and unity 
of the church point to the fact that the whole church has the responsi- 
bility to help each particular church to remain with the apostolicity, 
both in the sense of receiving insights and applying them rightly to its 
own situation. 

Lastly the notion of the holiness of the church is at stake in the 
dependency issue. Konrad Raiser (Bossey, 1975) points out that unity, 
catholicity and apostolicity "will be held together only if the crucial 
identity problem pointed to by the concept of the holiness of the Church 
is being faced. The eschatological holiness of the pilgrim people of 
God points to the struggle with the principalities and powers of this 
world as the forum where the church ultimately has to prove its identity." 
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The “principalities and powers of this world" are also at work to under- 
mine a right and true relationship between the churches. Instead of 
interdependency and mutual sharing, we often face power struggles and 
structures of dependency. 

Unity tells the churches that all of its resources are gifts that 
should be shared. Catholicity tells that the church is universal, and 
as each particular church in every sense is closest to its own culture 
and society, : it consequently must be given the responsibility for re- 
lating the Gospel to its particular context. The apostolicity tells 
the church that it is solely accountable over against its apostolic 
origins in its relating to culture and society, and that every piety 
and theology brought in from abroad should be tested. Finally, holiness 
calls the churches to fight against all structures of dependency, there- 
by enabling the church to enter into interdependency where unity, catho- 
licity and apostolicity can prevail. 


c. SOME KEY ISSUES 


In this last section we should like to highlight issues which need 


further study and argument: 


1. Dependency on Overseas Funds and Personnel 





This issue has been highlighted through the so-called "moratorium 
debate", but it was really brought into the foreground by the transfer- 
ence of responsibilities from the mission societies to independent 
churches in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. There is now a need to 
find out exactly how this dependency works. What money and personnel 
is being transferred from the North Atlantic countries? What is really 
needed? To what degree is this transference due to the needs of insti- 
tutions and structures which are not really appropriate for the work of 
the churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America? 


2. Decision Making 


The ECMY letter in 1972 raised the question of the imbalance between 
funds allocated for proclamation and human development. At the Nairobi 


consultation in 1974, Gudina Tuman, general secretary of ECMY, spelled 
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this out in terms of its connection with the structures of decision 

making, and the consultation reports tried to set some guidelines for 
the future. There is still a need for follow-up of this consultation 
in order to find structures which can secure the responsibility of the 
particular church for work in its own culture and society. This has 

implications for the work of mission societies, development and relief 
agencies, and international church organizations. What structures for 


decision making are presently in existence, and how can these be changed? 


3. The Relationship between Secular and Ecclesiastical Dependency 





We have pointed out that the relationships between the churches 
follow much the same pattern as those between the countries in the 
North Atlantic and those in Africa, Asia and Latin America. There is 
a need to find out more exactly how resources flow to each particular 
country in the North Atlantic from the particular countries in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. How much of this simply increases the relative 
affluence of the North Atlantic churches and ecclesiastical organizations 
and how much is transferred back to the churches in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America? 


4. Cultural Dependency 

We have pointed to the different ways in which the churches in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America are culturally dependent upon the North 
Atlantic countries. What can be done to promote facilities (theological 
institutions, etc.) which could help these churches become more engaged 
in their own societies and cultures? 


5. The Long Road towards Interdependency 

We have pointed out that the unity, holiness, catholicity and apos- 
tolicity of the church require that we move into relationships of inter- 
dependency. What kinds of changes of structures and attitudes are needed 
in the North Atlantic churches to promote this in order to move towards 
a real interdependency within the whole church of Christ? 
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VIII. PARTICIPATION: INTERNAL LIFE AND WORK 


Section III of the Evian Assembly asked what Responsible Partici- 
pation in Today's Society means for ine churches. In the crisis of 
the world social order, which was taking in more and more areas of 
life, the church must understand its role as an instrument of social 
change. The credibility of the Christian witness is at stake if the 
"meaning of the Gospel" does not find expression in the structures of 
our common life and work. The recommendations were directed at tasks 
in social and international relations, The basis for the role was 
defined as follows: 


"We recognize that men live in certain structures (patterns of 
relationship, social processes, or forces which shape human life). 
There is no unstructured vitality; life is patterned in relation- 
ship." ...Therefore, it is imperative to examine all structures 
constantly and critically according to evaluative criteria which 
are in keeping with God's intention for human life....Social 
structures are meant to serve as part of God's creative intention 
for humane life as expression of his love They...should be 
changed or replaced, either when they cannot be used in service 
to one's neighbor or when they exist merely for self-preservation 
or self-aggrandizement.... The Church's obedience to God's on- 
going activity in history requires that she act as an advocate 

of positive social change." (Sent into the World, pp. 87-89) 








The responsibility to be an instrument of change thus rests in 
central affirmations of faith. The will of God has given human life 
meaning and purpose. Human beings are called to responsible partner- 
ship in God's plan. In obedience to God through constructive and 
critical contributions the church must work diligently that the love 
of God may be experienced in the collective life of humankind. 

The self-studies show that the churches took these recommendations 
seriously, In their social, political, and cultural contexts they 
attempted to take hold of those tasks that were particularly pressing. 
In doing this, however, they encountered problems that arose out of 
the internal life of the church and its conditions. Church structures 
made cooperative work in pressing questions difficult, (South Africa, 
Norway, FRG, GDR) Different kinds of groups criticized the church - 
some because of the new responsibilities; others because of a lack of 
openness on the part of church leaders for social, economic, and polit- 
ical problems, to which preaching should also address itself, (India, 














Tanzania, Argentina, Chile, Norway, Sweden) The church can only become 
an instrument of changes which the Gospel requires if it takes its own 
problems in hand. Quite rightly the assembly demanded of itself "to 
set our own houses in order." The goals in behalf of which the church 
speaks in society must also have validity within the church itself. 
This connection between external action and the internal life of the 





church was singled out for attention at Evian: 


The church, trusting in God's promise of renewal, should call both 
the world and itself to accountability and service through its 
worship, teaching, proclamation and diaconic ministry....The 
church witnesses to its commitment in social change by its will- 
ingness to arrange its own structures so that they are not only 
sensitive to human need, but also demonstrate the responsible 

use of power in the service of others. (p. 90) 





They expressed the hope that "the power of the Gospel" would make it 
possible to open one's self to developments "that may lead to some- 
thing quite new". (pp.66-68) The self-studies showed in a number of 
ways that this was more easily said than translated into action. 

The decision to participate in the Ecclesiology Study brought 
the consideration of the efforts for "Responsible Participation in 
Today's Society" within the scope of the question which Luther asked 
on the basis of the Creed: Are we "a Christian holy people" in whom 
Christ lives, works, and rules through grace and the forgiveness of 
sins and in which the Holy Spirit is active through the daily casting 
out of sins and renewal of life, so that we do not remain in sin, but 
are able to lead a new life?" (Bossey) 

This dynamic understanding of the church, which, through the 
presence of Christ, the Word of God and the Spirit, is constantly trans- 
formed anew, stands behind the results of Evian. Thus the churches in 
the study also asked: Does our work really serve the entire human being 
as part of the Creation? (USA, Chapter 16.2) Who are we in the light 
of our origins, our history as a believing people, and the practices of 
our society? (USA, Chapter 32) What share do we have in the gifts of 
grace and what consequences follow for our relationships with other 
persons? (Kiwovele, Arusha 1973) One study determined: 


“Ecclesiology has a critical function in the relationship between 
the divine Word and the World. It should at the same time de- 
scribe and analyse the reality of the church today and elaborate 
a picture of the church intended by Christ, the apostles and the 
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reformers. As a function of the church, ecclesiology is a per- 
manent critical reflection on the church and its contemporary 
existence as being in, but not of, the world." (Norway, Chapter 29) 


The inner life and work of the church is to be examined in order 
to discern to what extent we have succeeded in making room for the 
gifts of grace and have not restricted participation in them through 
human organizations, laws, and conceptions. According to Lutheran 
understanding participation includes sharing in proclamation as a pro- 
cess of hearing, believing, preaching, and acting accordingly; in the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper as actions of Christ creat- 
ing community; it also includes sharing in the forgiveness of sins, 
which makes possible new life, in the joys and sorrows of other persons 
and in the sufferings of Christ, in common praise and thanks. 

Since the study groups sought to ask themselves these questions 
in the analysis of their work, we want first of all to indicate which 
structural problems arose (A). Then we shall ask what "life and work" 
means in the eyes of the church (B). In this connection certain burn- 
ing questions of structure will be discussed (C). The theological- 
ecclesiological reflections on the question of participation should 
stimulate us to give further consideration to the questions which the 
churches have brought up (D). 


A. PROBLEMS OF INTERNAL STRUCTURES 
Church structures as problems of identity show up in the studies 


in various connections. 


1. The Relationship between the Pastoral Office, Church Workers, and 
the Laity. 


a. Structural Problems of the "Pastors' Church" 








The Arcot Lutheran Church of India has asked: How must the church 
be organized so that it remains a living organism in the biblical sense? 
In the historical development of the "Volkskirche" the reformatory 
emphasis on the proclamation of the Word has lead to a "pastors' 
church", (GDR) All responsibilities are concentrated in the pastoral 
office. Consequently the pastor is overburdened, and the congregation 
is forced into a passive, receptive role. This contradicts Luther's 


basic acknowledgment of the priesthood of believers. Historically 

















understood, lay movements have provided a counterweight. It was not 
possible to overcome the "one-man" system. Seen from the point of view 
of the office-holders "who until now have been the unquestioned experts 
in the church", the laity who are ready to work along with them are 


iber be 


often viewed with a distrust that arises from a theologically exagger- 


ated understanding of the office. (GDR) Since their societal respon- 
sibilities enable the laity to furnish knowledge and methods which are 
necessary for life in the church today, these attitudes of the pastors 
prevent the congregation from integrating all the members into the 
life of the church. Under the increasingly difficult conditions of 
church life the pastor runs into the danger of becoming an outsider. 
He enjoys a relative freedom but is estranged from the realities of 
life which his members experience. Society sees him as a representa- 
tive of the church whose "moral judgment" is respected. In political 
and economic questions he counts as "not competent", In political con- 
flicts this situation at times leads to latent or open expressions of 
Power by congregations or congregational groups. If pastors in their 
sermons or actions take up the cause of the oppressed, they are accused 
of political incompetence; they should stick to the "proper" tasks 
of the church. (South Africa, Chile, Argentina) A restricted under- 
standing of office and church on the part of the laity cramps the 
pastors’ ability to act and hampers the work of the Gospel. 

Even under "normal" conditions, the conceptions of the pastor as 
"an expert in matters of faith" restricts mutual participation in the 
process of proclamation and its effects in the common life. In order 
to perform his work as a preacher, pastor, and counselor, the minister 
is told that he must obtain an insight into the experiences and con- 
flicts of Christians in their daily lives. When pastors’ try to break 
out of the conception of the "pastors' church", they sometimes run the 
risk of "activism", Even where they delegate responsibilities they 
often encounter the negative reactions of the congregations. One ex- 
pects them to stick to the "traditional role", Even in churches with 
declining memberships occurrences of this kind place a heavy burden 
on pastors and congregations. (GDR) Efforts at the level of the church 
district to achieve cooperation between theologians and laity have 
many positive results but no decisive breakthrough has yet occurred. 
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(FRG, Chapter 20; GDR, Chapter 31) This is evidence that these short- 


comings will not be removed through organizational improvements alone. 


b. Structural Problems of Volunteer Organizations 





The cause for limited participation is often seen solely in the 
church as institution and its understanding of office. But lay organi- 
zations can also have contradictory goals and negative results. Inde- 
pendent societies for foreign and inner missions, which came out of 
renewal movements in the nineteenth century, have later on, as a result 
of their personalistic understanding of the gifts of grace, developed 
administrative structures that often were more expressive of a certain 
personality than of tasks. (Norway) The charisma which enabled these 
volunteer organizations to take hold of the missionary task of the 
church will not be preserved through individuals. Independent organi- 
zations are also in danger of overestimating the value of encoded in- 
sights or inherited structures when the church under changed conditions 
becomes open to new questions. On their part they live from participa- 
tion in gifts of grace which were promises to the church as a whole and 





are not within human powers. Established missionary and diaconic capa- 
bilities serve the life of the church when the institutional carriers 
of these responsibilities do not become power elements and those active 
in them hold themselves open for new insights. The significant tension 
found in the history of Protestantism between the church as institution 
and independent lay organizations will serve the church only when every 
generation concerns itself anew to understand the charismatic gifts and 
makes room for unexpected work of the Holy Spirit. Such experiences 
are evidence of the fact that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit has long 
been neglected. 


c. Institutionalization of Diaconic Functions 





Not a few European churches responded to the inadequate connection 
between the proclamation of the Word and the diaconic work of the con- 
gregation by creating new professions within the church (social workers, 
parish workers, deaconnesses, kindergarten teachers, teachers for the 
special problems of youth, and so on), Thus without question wide 
opportunities were opened up for “responsible participation in today's 
society". At the same time a long overlooked tradition of the Reforma- 
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tion was again honored. (Cf. Church Orders, Chapter 20.) Old, 
lonely, broken, homeless persons, to whom the healing word of God is 
offered, but who are rarely found in worship services, experience love 
and understanding. Often it is possible to help individuals or groups 
make a new start. They are rarely brought into full participation in 
the nuclear congregation. In many African and Indian churches the con- 
gregation is experienced as a "refuge for social outcasts" or as "a 
healing community", (Buthelezi, Kessler Lectures) In the Volkskirche, 
church workers generally see these efforts to integrate such people into 
the church fail; middle class respectability is the criterion for mem- 
bership in the congregation. The vocational conflicts of these workers, 
especially the women among them, demonstrate that diaconic work in 
society is not counted as a direct consequence of the proclamation of 
the Word. (Cf. FRG, and Ch. IX.) If needy persons (in the Volkskirche 
these are generally baptized persons) do not experience, in addition to 
the concern of their helpers, liberating grace in the life of the con- 
gregation, then for them, as for the members of the congregation, the 
results of baptism, forgiveness, and the eucharist remain hidden. In 
the church orders of the Reformation, worship life and the activities 
of deacons, teachers, and cooperating women were directly connected. 
The congregations established a "common chest" for the needy, as a 
basis for congregational diaconia independent of the congregational 
treasury. As a consequence many members participated in giving service. 
More recent efforts of the Lutheran churches in the USA to give reality 
to the church "as a healing community" show that congregational dia- 
conia is possible in modern industrial society (Chapter 16.1) and indeed 
without the system of church taxes or public subsidies, on which many 
churches in Europe depend despite the changes in the Volkskirche, 

These experiences correspond to efforts of the churches in the GDR, 
which, despite limited means and shrinking congregations, keep on try- 
ing to establish a cooperative structure for action on the part of 

the church. 


d. The Apostolate as a Concept of Participating Membership 
The goal of many churches in Asia and Africa is to realize the 


priesthood of all believers. Indonesia reports (HKBP, Chapter 14) 
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"The missionary command of God as the proclamation of good news 

is directed not just to office-holders of the church (pastors, evangel- 
ists), but to all believers." Their members are convinced that Christians 
as "new beings" will help bring about changes in their environment if 
all of them will translate their faith into actions. They have devel- 
oped "the apostolate" as the concept of the living congregation. 
Immediately sharing one's own experiences in conversations in the 
village, at work, at family celebrations, as well as through interven- 
tion in behalf of the suffering (Institute for Social Work) are self- 
evident consequences of being a Christian. The HKBP is less interested 
in the problem of church structures than in the methods of drawing 
closer to and reaching understanding among Christians. The life of the 
church is understood very directly as a process of communication. For 
this reason there has recently been an increasing scepticism about 
printed sermons and expositions of the Bible. The personal medium by 
which experiences are transmitted seems indispensable. Tape recordings 
are preferred for the distribution of significant meditations and 
addresses. Voice and accent make the sharing livelier than printed 
texts. The Bible (now in a new Indonesian translation rather than the 
older Batak) is read together in the family. For the family, as in 
Tanzania, is the indispensable carrier of the proclamation. 

In order that the constitution of the church in the light of rapid 
changes does not restrict church life, it must be revised and re-adopted 
every ten years. But tensions between clergy and laity are also present 
here. They arose out of the higher level of education which many lay- 
Persons possess. The preachers, especially those trained in the mis- 
sion schools, hardly touch on social, economic, and political questions. 
The laity, however, expect their ideas and questions to be accepted in 
order that a discussion over the teachings of the Gospel can take place. 
The ECMY also reports that in Ethiopia tensions exist between the better 
educated younger generation and the inadequately educated pastors. 

Since women in Batak culture are valued as the bearers of life and today 
receive considerable education, the men and women of the HKBP ask their 
sister churches why the contributions of women in the church are valued 


below those of men. 














The higher level of education of the population makes it apparent 
in many churches today that elements of the traditional understanding 
of the office of the minister presuppose an incompetent congregation. 
(The flock, which the shepherd must lead--a symbol, which must be re- 
jected for many reasons; for Africans an unacceptable image since the 
shepherd drives the animals with a stick.) Even though in his day 
illiterates constituted the majority of the church, Luther did not shy 
away from attributing to the congregation "the authority to judge doc- 
trine", on the basis of John 10:3,4, and 16. The structures of the 
office and of the organization of the work of the church are constantly 
to be examined to determine whether they work "as.part of God's crea- 
tive intention", (Evian) Otherwise "we shall land in a situation in 
which our church misunderstands the human organization and forgets its 
nature, that it belongs to God and is not our own." (Gärtner, Bossey ) 


e. The Congregation as a Responsible Christian Family 
In Tanzania responsible participation of members in church life is 


self-evident on the basis of African culture. All aspects of human 
life are carried on in the context of the family. "Man is a family.... 
One stands and falls together with one's family in life, sin, sickness 
and death. The local community, nation and religious institutions can 
only assist in developing the responsible life that is concretely and 
variously expressed in the family, clan, and kinship and through them, 
in the local community, nation, on the international level and in reli- 
gious communions.... Africans as far as their own understanding of 


social responsibility is concerned, have been and still are consciously 


and practically socially responsible." (Kiwovele; Chapter 17) On this 
basis a very broad participation of church members has developed. In 
the rapid changes in society the family as a fundamental social insti- 
tution has nevertheless experienced a crisis. The Eastern and Coastal 
Synod reports (Chapter 19): "In the past marriage was a union between 
a man and a woman arranged between two families.... By the transition 
from traditional agricultural economies to modern ‘mixed economies’, 
marriages have also changed. Families have lost some of their ties. 
Young people have tended to do their own thing." In order to find work, 


husbands leave wives and children behind without support. Young persons 
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marry without preparation, without their families sharing the responsi- 
bility. Marriages break up as a result of conflicts that arise predom- 
inantly out of the changed conditions of life. Economic development, 
which the state and the church are fostering for the benefit of the 
populace, causes the disintegration of many families. 

The ELCT, which is working for the indigenization of theology, is 
facing a dilemma today: The synthesis of Christian faith with the funda- 
mental ethical elements in African culture does not by itself offer any 
guarantee for the improvement of the pathological conditions in the 
cities. The evidence shows that neither families nor the combination 
of Christian congregations serve in any effective way as sanctuary for 
the distraught and the guilty. After serious offenses the African 
family "symbolically regards the individual as dead. The congregations 
often do the same by applying excommunication to those who deviate from 
its conventions. There are church rules which may involve the excommuni- 
cation of even the parents for the misdoings of their young people." 
(Kiwovele) In order to meet its obligations to disorganized persons, 
the church must establish services beyond the parish. Church social 
workers help abandoned mothers, pregnant girls, and neglected children. 
They counsel married persons in hopeless conflicts, divorced partners, 
and women who in desperation have had an abortion or "thrown away" the 
newborn child. Pastors, evangelists, and elders do not have the expert 
knowledge in order to deal with these questions competently. Along 
with their other duties they are not able immediately to put together 
a network of help for these people: medical care, legal counsel, the 
provision of work and residence, conversations with relatives, continu- 
ing with the persons in need for months. In urbanized and industrial- 
ized societies church leaders and pastors have trained lay persons at 
their disposal for these services. Public offices (social welfare 
offices, marriage reconciliation boards, district courts and family 
planning associations) support church social workers in their efforts. 
These new institutions of the church may, because of their magnitude, 
lose the connection with the congregation. This is the reason why the 
synod wished through an analysis of the situation to understand the 
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problems better. The study group worked with pastors and congregations 
to set up a spectrum of support: seminars for biblical guidance, 
pastoral care, regular seminars for families, estahlishment of church 
marriage counselling boards, Christian education. These plans can be 
realized gradually. The question remains whether the church can avoid 
two dangers: a) Good solutions are found for the individual functions, 
but in the long run the responsibility of the church is split into 
separate areas. b) The church heals the symptoms without a thorough- 
going theological examination of the new requirements. The identity 

of the church is preserved only in the union of mission and service. (GDR) 
Every generation must reflect anew on this relationship. The Christian 
engagement of Nyerere and many of his co-workers gives the church the 
opportunity to meet the disintegrating forces of modern society with 
creative solutions. Only through cooperative effort can the churches 
carry out this service to the whole human being. Ecumenical cooperation 
demands openness; because of the theological implications this coopera- 
tion must always have a flexible format. Thus the dangers mentioned can 
be avoided. If the ELCT finds a way to form ecumenical families as a 
refuge from disintegration, it will have contributed to the ecumenicity 


of the churches. 


2. The Church as Institution and Movements within ‘the Church 


a. The Diversity of Movements within the Church 
In a number of studies (or related materials) the churches review 


their attitudes towards movements which arose out of social injustice, 
oppression, or discrimination against groups within the nation. In 
Norway an effort was made, as also happened in other churches, through 
contacts with labor unions to work out what the church had failed to do 
during the workers' movements. Although there is a consensus among the 
churches that in the nineteenth century they failed in their responsi- 
bilities to the whole human being, there are still strong reservations 
against such efforts, because they are seen as “political partiality". 
(Norway) In the USA the black liberation movement encouraged the 
churches to support the civil rights movement decisively. They recog- 
nized that the Gospel seeks to free humans for new forms of community. 
On the basis of this experience the Lutheran Church also spoke out in 
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behalf of the interests of political liberation movements in other coun- 
tries. The feminist movement was seen by the U. S. churches as one with 
theological and political bases. For this reason the church listened 
to critical voices among women. (Chapter 16.1) In South Africa it was 
first of all the conflict-laden struggles for unity in the ethnically 
structured Lutheran churches that forced reflection on the comprehensive 
demand of the Gospel to remove human barriers. The continuing oppression 
of the black majority through the government's apartheid policy led many 
pastors and small church groups to support the non-violent liberation 
movement because its claims were valid, (South Africa, Namibia, related 
material) The political Ujamaa movement in Tanzania carries out the 
development of the country. According to government plans large scale 
resettlement of people has taken place in order to give as many as pos- 
sible an equal share in improving the conditions of life. The Lutheran 
church has developed a new form of team ministry in order to participate 
in these plans, to help families with difficult decisions and to concil- 
iate disputes with government agencies. (Tanzania, Chapter 3,1) A 
few studies mention the pietistic movements. In retrospect the renewing 
effects of these groups should he singled out for credit. Opinions are 
very divided today whenever the church applies itself to social problems. 
One must not therefore close one's self to recent elaborations of pie- 
tism. In Latin America the authoritarian governments and their contin- 
uing violation of human rights have called out strong resistance move- 
ments. (Argentina) For a long time the minority churches formed out 
of German immigrant groups kept aloof from these controversies. After 
the removal of the Assembly from Porto Allegro to Evian, in the EKLBB 
(Brazil) there gradually occurred a change which now aims at respon- 
sible partnership in society. In Chile participation of the leadership 
of the church in helping the persecuted and the imprisoned led to a 
schism in the church. In Europe large groups have taken up the cause 
of the rights of the guest workers, an international movement, which 
has caused conflicts in some churches. 

The various movements and the reactions of the churches to their 
purposes cannot be discussed here. Basic questions of political respon- 
sibility will be discussed in the next chapter (IX). The attitudes of 


the churches willbe illustrated by the example of women's and youth 

















movements; these large groups ask how the church understands participa- 
tion in the gifts of grace and gives reality to a sharing of human needs. 
Neither movement is peculiar to our day. On all continents today, we 
find movements, sometimes stormy, among the younger generation and among 
women--not always a development by which the churches feel themselves 
affected. Since any: meaningful development cannot succeed without 
the help of women and youth, it is not surprising that women in India, 
Indonesia, and Africa are organizing and making their goals count. 
Student movements are only mentioned in the studies. The basic question 
is how the younger generation is being prepared for future responsibili- 
ties. We have studies on the question of women from three countries: 
Tanzania, FRG, USA. Even though relationships among men and women are 
admittedly affected by social and cultural influences, women as members 
of the church have comparable problems. 


b. The Women's Movement in the Church 

The status of women was reconsidered in the USA after the demands 
arose to overcome discrimination against minorities. (UNO, Vatican II, 
WCC Uppsala 1968) This goal has also brought into being in other coun- 
tries the discussion of the question of women in the church. This dis- 
cussion is not logically grounded, however. Women are the majority, 
especially in participation in worship services and practical work. In 
executive groups they participate only as single representatives or as 
a minority. This may explain psychologically why the minority demands 
started change in thought structures. The goal of the American women's 
movement is equal rights with men in all areas of life. Some emphasize 
that the issue is not integration into existing structures, which they 
reject. In the church they ask: a) access to all executive positions, 
b) equal participation in scholarship aid, and c) the right of ordina- 
tion. These goals demand fundamental changes in church structures and 
therefore are bound to encounter resistance. Beyond this the women's 
movement has committed itself to a change in theological language, 
which grew out of the dominance of men. For example, "sons of God" is 
to be replaced by "people of God". If one compares the Greek original 
of the letter to the Galatians and other Pauline texts on "sons of God" 
with Luther's German translation, then one discovers that in his day 
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the Reformer had already used the inclusive term "children of God", 
thus including women. Thought structures and attitude patterns of 
society pushed the Reformation insights aside. (Cf. Chapter VI.) The 
women's movement expects that this claim will only gradually find con- 
sent. Religious language reflects the experiences of existence and the 
understanding of the world of many generations. New or recovered in- 
sights gain linguistic expression only through a clear change in con- 
sciousness. Until this happens, the language of worship will exclude 
women. 

But progress has been made in structural problems. (Wahlberg) 
Three factors account of this: Through theological studies women have 
themselves tested the legitimacy of their claims. Thus a dialog ensued 
and theologians took up their questions. The Lutheran Church in America 
took up the ideas and reworked its theological foundation for the office 
of ministry. Without the societal impetus this would probably not have 
happened. The American Lutheran Church joined in these efforts. So 
the way was prepared for the ordination of women. The goal, the vision 
of a really changed world, empowered the women's groups hopefully and 
patiently to practice a new relationship among themselves and with their 
masculine partners. The solidarity which unites them comes from trust 
in God's promise that in Christ a new creation has begun. Studies from 
the USA report that "the Gentle Revolution" of women in the church 
brought gains. Here the church was ready, in obedience to "God's on- 
going activity" (Evian), to examine its theological statements of prin- 
ciples and structures on the basis of new hopes taken from the Gospel. 

Temporally separate from the American women's movement but influ- 
enced by it, the women in the churches of the FRG have begun to ask 
about their status in the life and work of the church. One cannot speak 
here of a broadly based movement, but one can mention numerous different 
group activities. Women's organizations, most of which arose out of the 
19th century women's movement, have for decades made indispensable con- 
tributions to all churchly functions, and indeed voluntarily. They have 
not given up the goal of overcoming injustice, misery, and the handi- 
caps of individuals and groups in the population. But the fact that 
their activities are judged only as "women's work", not as a contribu- 
tion to the action of the church, has called out deep feelings of resig- 
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nation. Negative experiences were in part internalized and led to a 
group attitude which adapted itself to the expectations of male part- 
ners on the executive levels. The constant burden of these attitudes 
could be relieved if new forms of cooperative work came into use. The 
meager interest of theologians and church leaders in the claims of women 
occasionally leads to conflicts, whose sharpness is disproportional to 
the cause. Feelings of resignation are reinforced by the arduous strug- 
gle of women theologians for the right of ordination and the difficulty 
in being represented at synods and in delegations in a number which re- 
flects their active participation in congregational life. The concep- 
tions of church leadership were formed by conceptions of the office 
current in their time. There are strong reservations against a broad 
participation of women on executive levels, although the younger genera- 
tion is less prejudiced. These prejudices rest overwhelmingly on a false 
interpretation of the orders of creation. At the level of the local con- 
gregation women are represented in increasing numbers because of their 
willingness to take over responsibility in the routine work of the 
church. A few congregations have overcome their prejudices against 
women in the ministry through good experiences with their women pastors. 
On this basis changes are indicated. 

The Study Committee in the FRG has also placed importance on some 
theological studies on the question of women and has recruited a few 
theologians for this work. (Chapter 20, especially 20.1) Like 
the American women's movement these studies have had encouraging out- 
comes also through a return to Luther's doctrine of faith. (Cf. Friends 
in Christ.) In order to overcome the resignation in their own ranks 
participating women's organizations studied their own activities, their 
effectiveness, and the process of communication with the church as in- 
stitution. The fact that women took responsibility for "the World Day 
of Prayer" is responsible for bringing about ecumenical awareness in 
the congregations. The support which the German National Committee and 
one church administration gave to a study project aimed at the practice 
of the churches is seen as a sign of impending change in thinking. (FRG 
report) The results of these theological studies nevertheless demon- 


strate that a change in church structures depends on overcoming socially 
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established, theologically legitimated definitions of roles. The transi- 
tional situation in which the Volkskirche finds itself can have positive 
results. These will depend upon women themselves taking up the dialog and 
developing recommendations for their cooperation in decision-making bodies. 

Tanzanian women (Chapter 18), who are seeking full participation in 
the work of the church, find themselves in an incomparably more diffi- 
cult situation than women in Europe or the USA. Their demands are clear 
and are valid with modifications for women in other countries of Africa 
and Asia (Tamil, Chapter 8; ELC India, Chapter 7; Liberia, Chapter 4; 
Ethiopia, Chapter 1): 


1. New opportunities to undertake services in the church on the con- 
dition of a common definition of what is to be understood as service 


in the church ("not only to help to cook at church festivals"). 


2. Handing over responsibilities to qualified women. Women lag 
behind men in education, but there are enough educated women who 


could even today participate in synods and church committees. 


3. Demands for the education of women and girls as a condition for 
responsible partnership in church and society. 


4. Seminars for women as an aid in gaining self-awareness as a 
person ("not only a woman"). This is necessary for family duties; 
women want to be partners of their children in developing the 
country, children who already have better opportunities for educa- 
tion than their mothers. 


These illuminating demands place the church in Tanzania before 
problems difficult to solve. Members of North Atlantic churches can 
scarcely comprehend their magnitude. One must listen to the descrip- 
tion which these Christians give of their situation. The criticism is 
directed to a number of persons. At church leaders is directed the 
accusation: 


that they frequently honor the importance of women for the church, 
but these statements remain purely verbal; 





that they let themselves be influenced by traditional African 
practices and do not hold Christian goals up to clear view, 
especially biblical statements about women; 


that they constantly plead for a gradual process ("because our 
ancestors did such and such, we cannot make changes right now"); 


that in the promotion or appointment of women, they select these 
from groups that already have advantages. Inconspicuous women are 
less regarded. 
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Criticism is also addressed to the government: 


in development projects women participate inadequately; too 
little consideration is given to the problems of women in develop- 
ment plans; the education of girls is undervalued compared with 
that of boys. 


The complaints touch upon elements of their African culture which make 
the life of women more difficult during a transition in the society; cul- 
turally conditioned evaluations continue to have influence on the rela- 
tionships within families: 


Women are looked upon as the property of men. This attitude is 
encouraged by polygamy, which can only gradually be overcome. 
Often the first wife welcomes marriage to the second and third 
wife because she receives unpaid domestic help. 


Polygamy furthermore keeps women from achieving solidarity among 
themselves. The value and worth of women is determined by the 
number of children. If they bear only daughters, the husbands 
regard them as childless. Women have no right of inheritance. 
Women still suffer from tabus (certain foods are forbidden al- 
though they themselves prepare these foods.) 


Girls grow up under less favorable conditions. They take second 
place next to their brothers. If they are not married by the age 
of 18 they lose in respect or are isolated. 


The mission societies brought the Gospel to the country. That is not 





forgotten. But there remain serious omissions about which complaints 
are made: 


They did not take the time to understand African culture. Thus 
they brought about confusion. They proclaimed the Gospel of the 
equality of all persons, for whom Christ lived and died, but they 
did not treat persons equally. The message was not transmitted 
using African images of justice. They flatly condemned African 
customs and usages as sin, failing to deal with individual in- 
stances; thus they burdened the conscience of Christians. Be- 
cause they wanted to win many Africans for the Christian faith, 
put had little interest in penetrating into African culture in 
order to preserve valuable elements, they created two kinds of 
Christians: "the saved" who renounced sin and took up western 
ways and "the ordinary Christians" who affirmed their own culture 
and dropped only such attitudes as directly contradicted Christian 
faith. The latter constitute the majority. Today strong tensions 
exist between the two groups. 


Finally questions are directed at theology: 





It is taught that in creation God created humans in his image. 
The exegesis refers this constantly to men. Is it not also valid 
for women? 
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The Old and the New Testaments report that God directed his 
Promises to men and women, men and women servants. Why do the 
interpretations draw no conclusions with respect to women? 


Such selective use of the Bible is painfully evident in the use 
of the Pauline letters; I Cor. 14:34 is constantly appealed to 
for directives for women; Gal. 3:28 is hardly mentioned, 
although there the new creation in Christ is the subject. On 
the basis of these hermeneutical methods the women in Tanzania 
concluded: "Paul's letters confuse people. At the resurrection 
Jesus appeared to the women that had visited the tomb to anoint 
his body. Paul's principles were Jewish. Are we living in 
Galilee today?" 


This catalog of burdens is striking in its sobriety. How will African 
theologians and church leaders, concerned for the contextualization of 
church life, meet this women's movement? Their criticism is largely 
directed to other places, but the church must take it up and work it 
through. Women are bearing on their shoulders in a particular way the 
omissions and the unsolved conflicts of the past, the problems of tran- 
sition, and the concerns for the future of the younger generation. Be- 
hind the criticism one can glimpse the love of their own country, of 
their husbands and children, of their church. Under oppression lovers 
must voice their grievances, as the Psalmist taught. Here the demand 
for structural changes, although necessary and possible, falls short. 
Careful and time-consuming theological work is necessary. On the basis 
of several years of research the study group of the Northwest diocese 
has developed a strategy for non-postponable changes in culture, society, 
politics, economics, in the church and in its individual members. The 
Plans will take years to execute. Their admonition to church leadership 
not to forget the African and Christian understanding of "wholeness of 
life" contains an offer of participation. Recent years have seen many 
changes in African theology in this respect. The "Concept of the Church 
in an African Setting" which Kiwovele presented to a consultation on 
this theme in 1973 makes this evident: 


"The task of Theology is to understand God's encounter with 
existence and to critically analyse and interprete God's encoun- 
ter to the people concerned - within their own life, cultural and 
historical contexts, so that man may be brought from his inauthen- 
tic to his authentic existence in his relation to God in faith, 
love and hope, that is Christ, and love, that is the act of faith 
to the world... God's encounter with man effects the possibility 
of transition from man's inauthentic existence to his authentic 
existence in his relation to God and his world, from the past to 











the future,...not into an exclusive Christian group,...but a transi- 
tion into the Kingdom of God and into the one Apostolic and Catho- 
lic Church of God of our confession." (Arusha 1973, p.7) 


c. Movements among Youth and in behalf of Youth 
Almost all studies inquire about the role of youth in societal 


change. Two different streams may be observed. Empirical studies of 
the ELC India showed that 71% of youth read the Bible daily (90% owned 
their own Bibles.) They “are proud to be Christians". They attend wor- 
ship and seminars and form youth organizations. They want to help work 
in the church, but the appropriate structures are missing. Many church 
leaders are of the opinion that one can take over responsibility only 
at an advanced age. Youth are disappointed for they desire to contri- 
bute to the common life. They are critical, particularly of the caste 
spirit of their society. The church involvement of the young men and 
women has its roots in living with the Gospel in the family circle and 
in the numerous, well attended Sunday schools. (ELC India, Arcot, Jey- 
pore, HKBP) With increasing industrialization and urbanization many 
parents lose interest in the church. Participation in church life then 
requires young people to make conscious decisions, in part against the 
wishes of their parents. The churches consequently wish to train their 
Sunday school teachers better and to institute youth counselling ser- 
vices. There is a parallel trend in the opposite direction. Youth who 
attend advanced schools are so attracted by the opportunities to develop 
their gifts and to win a place in society that they become strangers to 
the church. "They look down on the church." (Ethiopia, Tanzania, GDR) 
If teachers, parents and pastors do not take their questions seriously 
they seek and find purposes in life elsewhere. (Chapters 1, 3, 5, 9, 19) 
The North Atlantic societies, which live in affluence, have called 
forth other movements among youth. Studies in the USA report on numer- 
ous groups that are not interested in wealth and success. They withdraw 
from society and form subcultures. (Chapters 16.1 and 32) These phenomena 
are also known in Europe. Significant for these diverse groups is the 
more or less clear feeling that they are helpless in the face of devel- 
opments which they cannot affirm. "There is nothing we can do about 
it." (Peace on Earth Handbook, p. llf.) This "dropping out" from 


society involves dangers because many young people become indifferent 
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about life. But these "counter-movements" are by no means of a single 
variety. Alongside other religiously engaged groups the Jesus-people 
movement demonstrated that rejection of the values of the affluent so- 
ciety is an indicator of the human deficits of our time. There are 
opportunities for the church to encounter these streams. In the USA 
they gave the impetus for the building of free forms of community life. 
(Chapter 16.1) The report of the FRG refers to new forms of "communal" 
involvement. These communities include single men and women and married 
couples. They become a rallying point for the numerous youth groups. 
The concentration on spiritual life is connected with an openness to 
action groups, partners with the church, for those injured by it, for 
persons in crisis situations and even for older persons. A few youth 
groups which take a critical stance toward society but seek meaningful 
activities have organized themselves as "peace services". These organi- 
zations offer young people the opportunity through social service at 
home and abroad to strengthen themselves in their Christian life. (FRG) 
The churches in the USA rightly emphasize that many of these groups 
offer a potential “for transformation in the society", (Chapter 16.1) In 
Europe the nuclear congregations are rarely interested in these initia- 
tive groups which wish to contribute to social change. Consequently 
they are not integrated into the nuclear congregation. But they have 
the capacity to integrate youth who are strangers to the church and at 
the same time are religiously involved. “Perhaps the resources we need 
already exist and our problem is that we don't know where to look for 
them." (Peace on Earth Handbook, p. 13) After an analysis of the peace 





and developmental service activities in the European churches, three 
workshops of the LWF came to the conclusion (1974): "There is also a 
powerlessness amongst the powerful. That powerlessness is the inability 
to do what can only be done by people themselves in their own particular 
situation where they are." 

Women's movements in the developing countries often speak up deci- 
sively for the younger generation. They criticize society for seeing 
them above all as future workers, soldiers, and bureaucrats. Education- 
al programs relate to youth as "labor power"; their thoughts, hopes and 
musical gifts are not inquired after. Because one needs youth, youth 


has unexpected chances from one day to the next. Demands are made on 








them unreflectingly without helping them to find an identity. (Tan- 
zania, Chapter 18) The church observes this trend without drawing 
clear conclusions for the participation of youth. Church leaders do 
not take enough time for young people. Those youth who are considering 
a church vocation are usually the ones drawn into church work. Thus 
some wavering ones become uncertain. In those who are relatively handi- 
capped with respect to education, an inferiority complex may be observed; 
they feel "they are not fit for service", (Tanzania) Because of tra- 
ditional ways (conservatism) the church continues to fall short in its 
attention to them. "The Church does not serve the whole human being." 
The limited attention to youth can also be explained by the fact that 
youth are at the same time both radical and suggestible. "They should 
not be silenced by the older people who are afraid of losing their 
power." Proposals coming from youth deserve to be heard. The Bible 
teaches that God has often called young persons for particular tasks 
(Samuel, David, Jeremiah, John the Baptist.) The church needs more than 
just future theologians. She should offer the younger generation broad 
opportunities to take up tasks early in life in order for them to grow 
into future responsibility. 

Women's groups remind us with these demands of the broader per- 
spective in which the church lives, from the beginning of creation to 
the return of our Lord. "The particular generations need to be remind- 
ed of our Lord Jesus Christ who walks men's ways through centuries and 
will be with us when we move into new periods of time with not yet 


seen realities." 


(Gartner, Bossey, p. 92) "Serving man in his need 
in this world marked by death" means that the members of the church 
must win the freedom to withdraw, not as a one-time act, but with a 
view to the future, that those who come after us have the opportunity 
to put their faith into practice. In this way too the church partici- 
pates in the sufferings of Christ in the world. 

Critical movements show that the church has carried out its 
service to the whole human being inadequately or is in danger of avoid- 
ing new challenges. These movements consequently serve to test whether 
the church understands itself as "ecclesia semper reformanda", (GDR) 
Observed from without, hanging on to existing structures and adaptations 


to what is socially, economically and politically given strengthens the 
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particularism of the churches. This “stability" built on human securi- 
ties is called into question when different kinds of groups complain 
about shortcomings in the life of the church. These movements challenge 
the church as institution to decide whether it will protect itself 


against change or be ready to risk new tests of its faithfulness. 


3. The Local Church and the Churches 


The ecumenical movement is posing a fundamental question. One can 
describe it as an effort to make visible in its life the confession that 
the church is one, holy, catholic and apostolic. This effort was furthered 
by the common resistance of the churches against the threatening develop- 
ment of “Christian states" and the severe violations of human rights in 
totalitarian regimes, (Stockholm, 1925; Oxford, 1938) After its founding 
the World Council of Churches spoke out against the use of atomic weapons 
and demanded that war be rejected as a legitimate political instrument. 

It called for the establishment of a new international order. (Amsterdam 
1948) Ecumenical cooperation had only limited success because of the ways 
in which the particular churches were involved with national, economic, 
and cultural interests. Cooperation did reduce many prejudices. The 
major denominations reflected upon their common faith formulated in the 
Apostolic and Nicene Creeds. Despite this common basis, political ques- 
tions still led to new antagonisms. The self-studies reflect the 

arduous struggle over the ecumenicity of the churches. (South Africa, 
Chile, Brazil, Argentina) 

Just as ancient confessions could not prevent divisions in the 
church, so, because of the sharpness of the disputes about the truth of 
the confessions, the later confessions also had divisive effects. Poli- 
tical, cultural, and social factors played a large role, as we recognize 
in retrospect today. Through dialog and cooperation the ecumenical 
movement seeks to overcome the exclusive character of the confessions. 

It is a spiritual process working in a hidden way. But it encounters 
structural barriers. Even within the confessional families there are 
historical interpretations that exist in tension with one another. The 
analysis of the member churches makes this clear. Explicitly or implic- 
itly the churches are asking themselves whether their commitment to the 


Lutheran Confessions prevents them from being open to others. Some seek 
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clarity about how confessionally based attitudes and structures relate 
to the contents of the Reformation faith. (GDR, South Africa, Norway, 
FRG, USA) The failure to unite black and white Lutheran churches in 
South Africa and Namibia shows that, as consequences of racial and cul- 
tural ties, full participation in God's gifts of grace can be denied to 
sister churches. (Bossey) It is not enough merely for individuals to 
intervene on behalf of oppressed groups in the population. The congre- 
gation as a whole has to act in order to show sharing of material goods 
as a mark of the church. (South Africa, Chile, Argentina) 

Openness for ecumenicity is without question an element of the 
Lutheran Confessions. In the Book of Concord (1580) the three ancient 
symbols precede the reformatory confessions as an expression of the con- 
tinuity of the faith. Theologians and laity were "not minded to manu- 
facture anything new by this work of agreement or to depart in any way 
at all, either in content or in formulation, from the divine truth that 
our pious forebears and we have acknowledged and confessed in the past... 
(but) by the grace of the Holy Spirit to abide and remain unanimously in 
this confession of faith..." (Preface) Luther's catechism contains ex- 
planations of the Apostle's Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments and the fundamental sacraments, baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
They are new formulations "of previously formulated common statements of 
faith". According to the Augsburg Confession "it is sufficient for 
the true unity of the Christian church that the Gospel be preached in 
conformity with a pure understanding of it and the sacraments be admin- 
istered in accordance with the divine Word." (Article VII) Neverthe- 
less the practice of openness in the Volkskirche frequently led to 
insecurity in the face of possible "loss of confessional profile", (GDR) 
The churches agree that "Confessional exclusion and self-sufficiency con- 
tradict the general development" that works toward voluntary “mutual 
dependence and involvement". (GDR) But the existence of many separated 
churches, as a result of the failure of all the churches, lays a struc- 
tural burden on the development of churches in other regions and on 
their relationship to the North Atlantic churches. (South Africa) The 
Participation of local churches in the experiences of faith, suffering, 
and hope of other churches is seen as an identity problem. Without 
change of structures the promise of full participation of I Cor. 12:26 


will not be realized. 
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By surveying pastors and lay persons from various social strata, 
two churches sought to clarify empirically the significance of the Luth- 
eran Confessions. A Volkskirche in a consciously formal questionnaire 


asked what role the confessional writings play in decision-making, since 





they are so often appealed to. The findings showed that their signifi- 
cance for pastors is declining, although they continue to see the Augs- 
burg Confession as a basis of faith and have a high regard for the Small 
Catechism in the educational work of the church. The confessions play 

a smaller role among the laity. (The clergy underestimated the interest 
of the laity in questions of faith.) For both groups the content of the 
confessions became more vague. Asked to name specific doctrines, they 
mentioned justification, the significance of the sermon in worship, and 
the direct access of every Christian to the Bible which Luther's trans- 
lation made possible. Some also mentioned the understanding of the sac- 
raments as an essential element of reformatory faith. Church members 
were critical, however, of the fact that they had too small a role in 
proclamation, in the celebration of the Lord's supper and in the liturgy. 
Active participation in worship (in contrast to the actual experience) 
was seen as a mark of the church over against the Roman Catholic Church. 
Scepticism exists about the capacity of the Lutheran church to integrate 
lay persons into its life. Many have very stereotyped understandings of 
Catholicism (veneration of Mary and the saints, papacy, regular confes- 
sion), The intensive congregational life of the free churches was 
singled out for positive evaluation. It is striking that the question- 
naire omits questions about the First and Third Articles (responsibility 
for the creation, empowerment for new life). In summary: The Confes- 
sions make a claim which reality does not support. But the claim creates 
an opportunity which can still be realized. We must ask in common how 
Christians “shall find their identity in the Lutheran tradition. without 
identification with a particular church a Christian identity cannot be 
found." (GDR) The courage to submit one's self to this self-examination 
led to the hopeful search for a dialog with sister churches. 

An Asiatic church designed the questionnaire strictly according to 
the contents of the confession. What significance does the understanding 
of the church and the Gospel have for the life of the faithful in the 
family, in the neighborhood, at work. The majority answered: The church 
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which proclaims the Gospel and administers the sacraments in accordance 
with the Word of God, and which enforces church discipline in order to 
resist malice and sin, is very significant for us. To accept the Gospel 
does not mean to become a fortunate person, but a new person, who will 
bring changes into a traditional environment. The new life manifests 
itself in love and readiness to serve other humans. It makes it pos- 
sible to overcome old enmities and form a new union of people, (Chap. 14) 
It is necessary for Christians to utilize their encounters with non- 
Christians in order to transmit the Gospel. They must participate in 
the needs of others and struggle against poverty among Christians and 
non-Christians. The Gospel is set over all the bonds of traditional 
society. It bestows upon humans the capacity to be responsible for 
God's creation and for humans. 

Rapid social change will make the work of the church more difficult. 
Church leaders do not see how important it is to have a theology that 
relates itself to culture in order to solve rural and urban problems. 
(Cf. Kiwovele.) Sometimes in trying to affirm the cultural roots of 
the people, the church faces the danger that this culture will push the 
Gospel into the background. (See "Adat") Until now believers understood 
“suffering in the life and work of the servants of the church" as some- 
thing customary, to be compared with the sufferings of Christ and the 
apostles. Now the workers wish to participate in “materialistic life- 
styles", Social change produces new challenges for the ministry; cooper- 
ative work of pastors and church members must be organized anew and 
supported through training courses. They need one another; they con- 
stitute a labor force for the service of the congregation and society. 
(Tanzania, Chapter 3.1) In the face of transition, the churches seek 
an interchange of experiences with sister churches. (Cf. Chapter 5, 
Chapter 8.) 

Comparing these different developments we see that the churches in 
the ecumenical movement need one another to find their identities. A 
double loyalty--to the church and to one's own people--"demands diffi- 
cult discrimination, in which the mutual consolation of friends is indis- 
pensable." Community in diversity is clearly experienced in the con- 
fessional family. A dense network of multi-lateral communication among 


the churches, which on the basis of the studies seems both possible and 
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necessary, promises to serve a more inclusive community. Many of the 


churches in Asia and Africa consulted with one another in the studies. 


B. WHAT DOES LIFE AND WORK MEAN IN THE CHURCH? 


We have used three structural problems to explicate the difficulties 
which the churches must wrestle with in their daily work if they honestly 
ask about their own identity, Keeping in mind the diversity of the de- 
mands, the dangers and the hopes, we now hold up three brief theological 
statements which according to the self-studies are a basis for action on 


the part of the churches. 


l. Life as a Gift of God 


The ELK Brazil asked: What is the life of the church within and 
without? In reflecting upon their experiences in 1970 they became aware 
that a Christian life without responsible participation in the develop- 
ment of society does not fulfil the mandate of the gospel, Steps were 
taken which were intended to give the impulses of the Gospel opportunity. 
Working with the catechumenate, reform of theological study, taking pub- 
lic positions on political questions and making more precise their social 
responsibility--all of these have given this church a new framework for 
life. Deep external misery prevents the development of spiritual life; 
for this reason the mandate of the church includes concern for the phy- 
sical needs of human beings. 

Behind these changes lies the insight that the commands of Jesus 
Christ constantly break through the boundaries of one's own group; 
the church is an open fellowship. Its life fulfills itself in 
that as an organized fellowship it makes the coming of the Kingdom of 
God visible as a sign in the specific environment of an endangered world 
without peace. "Churches as believing community and as a social struc- 
ture must not be separated from one another; the institution is a func- 
tion of spiritual reality."(GDR) The churches testify overwhelmingly 
that they understand their life and work as a gift of God. This is a 
ground of hope for them even in apparently desperate tasks, Frequent 
references were made to the ecclesial images of the church in the New 


Testament in order to clarify the connection between human and eschata- 
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logical reality: church as light of the world, salt of the earth, as a 
holy people belonging to God, as a charismatic community, as the body of 
Christ, and therefore as a community that includes all dimensions of hu- 
man life, (Cf. Bible Studies.) 

The life which God has given expresses itself in a "spiritual fel- 
lowship", and in reciprocal service which tends to reject the hierarchi- 
cal structures found in the orders of the world. The experience that the 
impossible often becomes possible confirms that life and death are in the 
hands of God. The death of forms of work can be the will of God. The 
church lives from the experience that despite guilt and failure it can 
begin each day anew through the grace of God. By their readiness to turn 
around and allow themselves to be changed, humans participate in this new 
beginning. Freedom of action is the element in which the church lives. 
Without the enjoyment of the creaturely life, the life of the church is not 
conceivable, Anxiety, resignation, self-sufficiency and resistance to 


change, for which the Gospel asks, are signs that its life is endangered, 


2. Men and Women Cooperatores Dei 

Work in the church is God's work. This conviction has been strongly 
developed in the Lutheran churches, Through the mandates of creation men 
and women are called as cooperators with God. Both are responsible to 
God for their lives, for the intended and unintended consequences of their 
actions, They can accept or reject God's command. Humans are disposed 
"to make a name for themselves" through their work (Tower of Babel). The 
church is not free of this danger. As a consequence of sin it happens 
that humans, those whom God has commissioned, exclude other humans from 
common life (race, marginal groups, the weak) although they utilize their 
work. Humans have exploited the creation for their own purposes; thus 
they regularly destroy the conditions of life. The church has recognized 
that she herself has neglected her responsibility for God's creation. 
But Christ,who lived for all persons and died on the cross, liberates 
them from the captivity of sin for a new life. The Holy Spirit enables 
humans to take over responsibility and obey the will of God. Men and 
women are "the workshop in which God works". (Luther, Magnificat) 

The new creation which began in Christ dissolves the divisive differ- 


ences between men and women; both share in an equal way in the responsi- 
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bilities of the church. Serious controversies exist about how to organ- 


ize common work, 


3. The Work of the Church 


The community of its members becomes real in the work of the church, 
All work is related and interdependent. The proclamation of the whole 
Gospel to the whole human being includes all the functions of the church. 

The variety of responsibilities reflects the diversity of the gifts 
of grace, (I Cor 12; Romans 12:4 ff) All work is carried on to build up 
the body of Christ. (Eph. 4:12) In the toil and hardship of its work the 
church shares in the consequences of sin, In carrying on its work the 
church experiences the patience of God. Proclamation of the Word and the 
administration of the sacraments are at the center of church life. Neither 
activity can be carried on without the cooperation of the congregation; 
preachers are also listening and recipient members of the body of Christ. 
But the "office of ministry" is diversely understood and organized in the 
churches. The Lutheran churches unanimously confess the priesthood of all 
believers, The division of labor in the church has many times led to a 
separation of functions that limits the mandate of the Gospel and estran- 
ges the ones who serve from one another. The work of the church finds its 
source of strength in common listening and praying, in praise and thanks. 
Peace, common celebration and joy are necessary elements of life. If they 
are under-evaluated, the life of the church suffers from alienation. The 
responsibility of the church includes the transmission of peace and joy. 


Then the work will take on its correct proportions. 


4. The Problem of Participation 

If one compares these theological statements with the analysis of 
realty as found in the churches, then the discrepancy between 
faith and action becomes clearly evident. In the discussion of church 
structures this state of affairs is often dismissed with the argument that 
the imperfection in our work is a characteristic of earthly existence; 
we must accept these shortcomings with confident faith in the justifica- 
tion of sinners by the grace of God. The doctrine of justification, how- 
ever, is not a warrant for persisting in inherited structures of relation- 


ships nor in new forms of organization when these imperil the identity 
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of the church, The doctrine of justification rather compels the church 
constantly to examine its structures to determine whether they limit the 
work of the Holy Spirit, The embodiment of the living Word of God is ob- 
structed if the churches do not make an effort to reach those who are 


estranged or to help the baptized participate in the work of the church, 


5. Participation as a Problem of Identity 





Through participation in the divine gifts of grace the baptized can 
bring their personal experiences and hopes into the church, In liturgy, 
sermon and sacramental celebration these experiences and hopes become ele- 
ments for common reflection and occasions for intercession, change of 
heart, and praising God. It is a condition for the right ordering of all 
services that the churches get to know the problems and the faith experi- 
ences of their members, This requires a change in customary relationships. 
The openness of the church to all people is diminished through conscious 
and unconscious commitments to traditional preconceptions, to arrangements 
that are related to specific statuses and are politically determined, and 
to the values of the existing economic system, The Christlike structure of 
the church (Phil, 2) must become visible in the fact that in her life and 
work the natural divisions (sex, race, age, ethnic origin) as well as so- 
cial and political oppositions (class, levels of education, nation and 
party) are overcome, (Gal, 3:26-28; II Cor. 5:14-21; I John 4; 

Matt. 5:31-46.) 

The participation of all baptized members is necessary in order that 
the various gifts and abilities which the Holy Spirit bestows may inform 
the life and work of the churches, A superordination of certain gifts 
over others constrains the development of the gifts of the Spirit. Differ- 
ing responsibilities must be related to one another as of equal value in 
I Cor. 12; 
Rom, 12; Matt. 5:3-16) Because of the superordination of the preaching 


“gerving to edify the body of Christ", (Eph, 2:14-22; 4: 





office decisions in the church are too strongly determined by the perspec- 
tives of the theologically trained members. If "leadership" in the church 
is defined solely on the basis of the ministry of Word and Sacrament and 

the administration of the resources of the church, then other gifts essen- 
tial to the life of the church become "secondary" or are pushed aside. An 


imbalance in favor of administrative responsibility leads to the adaptation 
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of the church to the bureaucratic structures of society, In order not to 
narrow the perspectives of their experiences the churches must work to se- 


cure the participation of all the baptized. 


The readiness of the churches to change their structures because of 
shortcomings in their work should show that they have greater confidence 
in the work of the Spirit than in the potentialities of human institutions 
and rules. Conflicts will be unavoidable if steps are taken to involve 
passive or estranged members, But it will prevent "nuclear congregations" 
from complacently protecting themselves against groups not integrated into 
3 Rom. 14, 15; 
Rom, 12:20; I John 3:16-18) Broad participation of the baptized will 
make the missionary power of the churches visible, 


their lives and against critics and opponents, (Matt. 5:38-4| 





Participation in the life of other churches is indispensable for exper- 
iencing the universality of the Gospel. Necessary adaptation to the exist- 
ing milieu and culture makes ecumenical cooperation easier within national 
boundaries, On the international level the involvement of the churches 
with national and economic interests makes openness to ecumenical coopera- 
tion more difficult. If churches and congregations bear the burdens of 
other churches without fear of conflict and carry on common tasks with 
them, then the divisive effect of different confessions is diminished. 
Participation of individual churches in ecumenical activities makes the 


unity and catholicity of the church visible. 
C. KEY ISSUES OF PARTICIPATION 


1, Participation of Lay People 

The limited participation of the laity in church responsibilities, 
as many of the self-studies report, contradicts the priesthood of all 
the baptized.(I Peter 2:9) Some of the churches in Asia and Africa have 
learned from experience that the church is enriched and grows when the 
laity shares in the work on all levels, It was lay persons predominantly 
who with the advice of the Reformers put into practice Luther's under- 
standing of the church which was characterized by the unity of offices and 
responsibilities, If the churches make the effort to have lay persons in 


the future take part in all dimensions of church life, they will be follow- 

















ing Reformation insights and experiences, If this duty is neglected, an 


unbiblical separation between Sunday worship and everyday life will take 





place, Special efforts are required of pastors for tl to gain access 
to the experiences of church members, The separation about which many 
pastors and lay persons complain will be overcome when church members 
take on active responsibilities according to their gifts and capacities, 
The institutionalization and specialization of church functions 
cripples the capacity of churches and congregations to adjust their lives 
to the needs of their fellow humans and to take up the cause of the suf- 
fering and the oppressed. Clear structures of communication must there- 
fore be created between mission and service in order that experiences from 
the work of diaconia, group pastoral care, and education can be brought 
into the life of worship and the development of objectives within the 
church, The improvement of the work of the church through the appointment 
of professionally qualified co-workers cannot take the place of the spon- 
taneous, voluntary sharing of church members in the work of the church, 
Because of their occupational activities and social responsibilities lay 
persons are an indispensable link between church and society, One must 
in addition take into account that the future development of the churches 
depends greatly on whether they succeed, despite many kinds of opposition, 
in involving youth at a very early age in the tasks of the church. 


2. Participation of Women 


In all churches women in large numbers participate in carrying out 
the work of the church. The assignment of functions to women is neverthe- 
less manifestly done on the basis of particular understandings of roles 
which are often given a theological foundation through the orders of crea- 
tion. Few or no women participate in leadership responsibilities. The 
ordination of women continues to be disputed despite the positive experi- 
ences which many congregations by now have had with women pastors, Women 
constitute the majority at worship and at communion; only a minority of 
male members participate. Tensions, which up to now have not been open- 
ly discussed, exist between the theological views of worship, baptism and 
eucharist and actual distribution of responsibilities. Research in the 
framework of the ecclesiology study pointed out the causes which led to 


the exclusion of women from a full share of responsibility for the life of 
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the church. (Chapter 20.1 and 20.2) The identity of the church and 

its service to the whole human being is imperiled if on account of their 
sex some baptized members do not count as full members. Historically 
established and theologically legitimated preconceptions must be overcome 
in order that the "new creation” begun in Christ may become symbolically 
visible in the relationship between men and women, (II Cor, 5:17; 

Gal, 3:28) This obligation includes a revision of liturgical and theolog- 
ical language in order to prevent linguistic factors from perpetuating the 
exclusion of women, (Chapter 20.3) 

Since women perform important tasks in the church, it should not be 
difficult to have them participate in responsibility . This applies to 
Christian education in the family and the Sunday school, in the North At- 
lantic churches in the schools as well, and in services to sick, handicapped 
and elderly persons, This fact is denied when women's work in the church 
is underyalued and women's organizations are treated as a special depart- 
ment apart from other functions, In the organization of church structures 
women's activities have until now hardly been considered, because too little 


we 





known of their content and goals, Through the initiative of women's 
groups this communication gap must be closed, The churches have a special 
responsibility to make possible the preparation of women for leadership 


roles, 


3. Decision-Making in the Church 


The process of developing objectives and making decisions in the church 
has many dimensions; individual aspects are discussed in chapters VI and 
IX, In the context of problems of participation we recall the recommenda- 
tions of Evian (Sent into the World, pp. 89-90). The churches have com- 
mitted themselves to change their structures in order that they may serve 
"as part of God's creative intention for humane life and as expressions of 
his love." (p. 89) Decisions in the church are prepared in different ways 
and made by different boards. The self-studies show that many weaknesses 
in the work of the church can be traced to the fact that large groups of 
the baptized have no opportunity to make their voices heard. The ways in 
which the development of objectives and decision-making are organized, in- 


cluding the distribution of financial resources, should be revised with the 
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intention of securing the participation of all members. This is necessary 
in order that groups (laity, women, youth, workers) which have until now 


scarcely participated can share properly in the work, 


D. THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS 





1. Community as Koinonia 
The churches agree that the concept "community" includes more than 


gathering for worship on Sunday. As the self-studies show, the passivity 
of many members or their estrangement from the church has brought an aware- 
ness that the churches themselves have failed. The living community of the 
paptized, koinonia, is not realized in the congregation; a few persons 
experience it in communities and Christian groups. The churches thus must 
change their relational structures in order that they do not lose their 
credibility through a lack of openness and readiness to serve. Organiza- 
tional improvements and practical experiments in community life that have 
been thought through theologically are necessary. The causes for these 
apparent failures lie much deeper. The recognition that the Word of God 
and the sacraments are constitutive elements of the congregation has grown 
weak. What we confess about the effects of the Word of God, of baptism 

and the Lord's Supper must become visible in action, The issue today is 
once again the central concern of the Reformation, "to draw faith into 
life", (Luther, Magnificat) The hidden workings of Word and sacrament 

are outside our powers. But we must learn anew to take God's actions into 


account. 


2. Corporeality and Solidarity 
The fact that women, youth, the sick, the handicapped, and the elderly 


for different reasons are not valued as members of the church with equal 
rights indicates a gap in theological thinking. The problems of these 
groups center on the question of corporeality. Humans exist önly as male 
and female, bound to the secret of life--procreation, conception, pregnancy, 
birth, growth, maturity, aging, and death; male and female in the variety 
of peoples and races; male and female in the historical succession of gen- 
erations, The birth of Christ demonstrates that God pays attention to the 
life forms of His creation. We confess that in Christ God became human, 
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This obviously has not meant until now that we accepted corporeality with 
its limits as normative for our lives, The missing solidarity of "the 
strong" with "the weak", which the Old and New Testament report, the indif- 
ference towards mentally and physically handicapped persons, shows that 
Christ's message of peace is not adequately reflected in the dimension of 
corpöreality. The theologians of liberation have also barely touched 

this aspect, Studies of this problem require the cooperation of men and 
women who as physicians, nurses, psychologists, and therapists can formu- 
late questions about corporeality that must be thought about theologically, 
Solidarity with other persons depends upon accepting corporeality as a 


condition of human existence. 


3. Looking Ahead 


The churches have enquired about the renewal of their life and work, 
Many sincere efforts have failed because faith in the sanctification of 
all dimensions of human existence has faded, Attempts to change the re- 
lationships between the sexes and the generations, between "the strong" 
and "the weak" are steps taken with confidence in the grace of God. The 
transitional situation in which most churches find themselves offers the 


opportunity to achieve an openness to the future, 
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IX. PROCLAIMING THE WHOLE GOSPEL TO THE WHOLE HUMAN BEING 





Beginning with the initial letter inviting participation from the 
churches, the Ecclesiology Study has been concerned both with what the 
churches do that identify them distinctively as churches and how in their 
distinctive work they serve the whole human being. Previous chapters 
have examined what the churches have reported from the perspectives of 
dependence and independence, adaptation, and participation in the in- 
ternal life and work of the churches. In this chapter we shall look at 
the task of proclamation itself, particularly as the proclamation addres- 
ses some of the burning issues which confront the churches. Thus this 
chapter will include the entire range of concerns from evangelism to 
social justice and political participation. 

The first section introduces the chief questions which the self- 
studies raised. The second section discusses what the churches had to 
say on these questions. A third section provides more systematic reflec- 
tion, using biblical and confessional resources in addition to the mater- 
ials from the churches. 


A, THE CHIEF ISSUES 


We begin with proclamation, As the term is used in the self-studies 
and as we shall use it in this chapter, "proclamation" is a comprehensive 
term that describes all the activities of the church by which the good 
news of God's saving action in Jesus Christ is brought to humankind. 

This use is in essential agreement with the ECMY letter in calling into 
question "the artificial division between spiritual and physical needs". 
We believe that the more adequate and comprehensive understanding of 
proclamation for which the Ethiopian church called in its protest against 
the policies of development agencies is needed to help us deal with the 
tasks of the church today. 

The Evian Assembly evidently worked with a similar understanding of 
proclamation. In a specific recommendation coming from Section One, 
"Sent with the Gospel", the Assembly took the following action: 


We recommend that the Commission on Studies investigate the 
relationship between the preaching of the church and its word 











spoken publicly in such means as study documents and appeals 
to public representatives in the fields of politics and 
economics. This should also involve a clarification of the 
issue of the "political sermon". (Sent into the World, p. 70) 





Both the ECMY letter and the Evian resolution contain a number of 
assumptions about the nature of proclamation. Neither raises any ques- 
tions about proclamation as a normal activity of the church. But in the 
letter, in the Nairobi consultation on Proclamation and Human Development, 
and especially in the reports from the churches, we discover a number of 
basic questions to which we must address ourselves. These concern not 
only our understanding of what proclamation is and how proclamation is 
related to the church, but also such further questions as the kinds of 
fruits we may expect from proclamation, and the authority on which pro- 
clamation rests, especially when members of a church or member churches 
disagree on the particular directives to which some proclamations may 
lead. These disagreements have brought the further question, namely, 
whether the church may ever engage in partisanship, that is, take sides 
in a particular socio-political controversy or conflict. 

Briefly put, the questions with which this chapter is concerned are 
the following: 

1. What kind of an action is proclamation? 

2. How are proclamation and the church related? 

3. How are faith and action related? 

4. What is the locus of authority in the church? 

5. Is partisanship a possible option for the church? 


By THE ISSUES AS THE SELF-STUDIES SEE THEM 





1. The Action of Proclamation 


For Lutherans the central and essential act for which the church is 
responsible is the proclamation of the Word, namely, that Jesus Christ is 
Lord and Saviour. It is through this action that the Church carries on 
its mission, namely, calling humankind to repentance over its broken re- 
lationship with God, transforming that relationship through the gracious 
power of the Holy Spirit, and gathering a people who will live as God's 
people in the world. 
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Remembering the broad understanding of "proclamation" to which we 
pointed in the introduction, we can say that the "mission of the church 
the whole Gospel for the whole human being, whether 





through preaching or the sacraments, through teaching or pastoral care, 
through administration of resources in diaconic work, or through social 
action. Quite properly, the ECMY in its letter asked about "the relation- 
ship of proclamation and development", Later on, the LWF-sponsored con- 
sultation in Nairobi (1974) took this relationship as its central 
question. 

"Proclamation" is a communicative act. In the language of the 
church, particularly when "proclamation of the Gospel" is in question, 
this act of communication is understood as one-directional. Generally 
this one-directional character of proclamation is taken for granted. But 
specific circumstances may occur in which the claims of proclamation are 
clearly challenged. In South Africa, many white persons who heard the 
call for community with black Lutherans did not feel this call to be 
part of the Gospel the church is to proclaim. In Chile similarly those 
who dissented from the course which Bishop Frenz set and which the church 
synod upheld presumably had doubts about the divinity of a message which 
called for compassion for the imprisoned and the poor. The formal affir- 
mation that "proclamation comes from God" does not settle whether any 
particular utterance which claims to be proclamation is accepted. 

Proclamation also is a humanly embodied action. The embodiment is 
not only in persons, but also in the church. The discussion of the pro- 
blems of dependency, adaptation, and participation in the preceding 
chapters reminds us how proclamation can be muffled, distorted, and 
robbed of its credibility. Proclamation always comes in a cultural in- 
carnation; neither speakers nor hearers are naked human souls, but per- 
sons formed in particular socio-cultural contexts. In South Africa, as 
the Rustenburg consultation and the self-study documents show, the ques- 
tion can be asked whether the cultural imperatives have not strongly 
distorted and restricted the content of the proclamation. (Chapter 22) 

Proclamation, according to the theological literature, gathers a 
community of believers. Quite clearly, however, what proclamation is 


and does may appear quite differently in the activities of an evangelist 
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attempting to win converts in an Indian village and in the sermons of a 
pastor in a large parish in Europe, in which the majority of the popula- 
tion has been baptized at infancy. Interestingly enough, it was the 
Tamil church of India which raised the question of the effectiveness of 
proclamation. Despite low levels of participation some of the European 
churches did not address this question; we did find a concern in Norway 
and Sweden. In the German churches the vast majority of people still 
accept the rite of baptism (although declines seem to be certain), but 
attendance is very poor. In what sense and how does proclamation reach 
Persons under these conditions? 

The question from Tamil (Chapter 8) points to one function of procla- 
mation, namely, to win people to faith in the Gospel. Without question 
this is the primary function of proclamation. Some would make it the 
only function. For them "proclamation" does not include demands for 
justice and social righteousness. In South Africa participants have 
debated this question in terms of the need for the visible unity of 
black and white Lutherans. Some of the responses to the Scherer address 
before the Commission on Church Cooperation indicate similar disagree- 
ments about the scope of proclamation. (Norway in CCC documentation) 

The Bergquist paper from the United States, on the other hand, argues 
strongly for seeing the responsibility of the church under all three 
articles of the Creed, insisting that the Gospel includes both liberation 
and humanization as part of its meaning. (Chapter 16.1) 

The embodiment of proclamation into the life of a church in a parti- 
cular country, its contextualization - to use Bergquist's term - can take 
several forms. As the chapter on adaptation shows, the church which 
mission efforts call into being may be a foreign body within its society 
(Natal , Chapter 22, several Indian reports); it may also take on 
elements of the local culture which become a burden (adat in Indonesia). 
The traditions which become authoritative may be the traditions of a 
missionary society; on the other hand, continuation of local traditions 
may create difficulties in participation (role of women in the North- 
west diocese, Tanzania , Chapter 18) 

Perhaps the most striking instance of such cultural embodiment is 
the persistence and dominance of a particular version of German in the 
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Hermannsburg group in Natal; not only does language define identity, 
which it does elsewhere too, but in this instance the study suggests that 
language clearly limits proclamation. The Natal German is not open to 
some German theological concepts, lacking the resources for precise ex- 
pression of abstract ideas. The role of language as a vehicle for an 
embodiment distinct from the larger culture can also be seen in Brazil 
and Argentina. Thus embodiment may itself restrict proclamation. The 
middle class U.S.A. Lutheranism which Hefner describes may be another 
restricting embodiment of proclamation. (Chapter 32) 

The Volkskirche is a deeply rooted form of the embodiment of the 
proclamation in the life of a particular people. We may ask, however, 
to what degree certain groups within these churches are the primary 
carriers, whether the passive participation (through payment of taxes 
and participation in certain rites) of large numbers can really be re- 
garded as a penetration of the Gospel into a culture, and finally, 
whether in fact even in the Volkskirche situation the proclamation is 
not more expressive of the religious understandings and experiences of 
certain social groups than of the population as a whole. 

The ECMY letter challenged particularly the separation of proclama- 
tion and development. Proclamation is seen as speaking to the whole 
human situation. Bergquist very explicitly, and Snook in his appeal for 
an ecological understanding of the human situation make clear that crea- 
tion, the first article of the Creed, belongs integrally to the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. Proclamation is the whole Gospel addressed to the 
whole human situation. Luck and Wahlberg insist that the inclusiveness 
of the Gospel means full human participation of women in the life of the 
church and in the life of society. In the FRG studies Thyen addresses 
this question in terms of the use and the neglect of Galatians 3:26-28. 
In South Africa wholeness demands the equal participation of blacks in all 
human activities. In a different way, in Chile, the wholeness of the 
Gospel expressed itself in a concern for the politically oppressed. In 
all these situations, although in different degrees and with different 
means, we find in the church and in the society those persons who do 
not accept this understanding of the wholeness of the Christian procla- 


mation. 











The mission of the church may indeed be proclamation. The embodi- 
ment of proclamation in individuals and cultures brings with it a need 
for criteria to determine more precisely the intent and scope of procla- 
mation. The difficulties and conflicts which the self-studies report 
make the discovery of these criteria an urgent task. The claims that the 
Gospel speaks to all of life need both to be made more precise and to be 
given better biblical warrant in Lutheran theological discussions. 


2. Proclamation and the Church 


Most of the self-studies assume that proclamation is the responsi- 
bility of the church. This assertion forces us to ask what the reports 
tell us about the understanding of the nature of the church and its work. 

Proclamation is often seen as something individuals do, especially 
when verbal communication is stressed. How are these persons related to 
the church? In fact, many of them are not formally commissioned for this 
work, others are designated for certain roles but without ordination; the 
ordained ministry carries only a part of the task. In the history of 
South African missions we read about David, a Tswana evangelist, who 
evidently on his own (without formal sanction) brought the Gospel to his 
own and other people. Despite his effectiveness, he did not become a 
model for missionary work. Jeypore (Chapter 6) reports that it has 60 
pastors and 400 gurus (evangelists) the latter evidently unordained. In 
the Norwegian study questions are raised about the role of the laity in 
the religious life of that country. While the institutional practices 
in the various churches are clear enough, we must ask about the theology 
which presently supports these practices. 

We should note that in some of the churches the individual pattern 
has been clearly broken. The team ministry in the Ujamaa village of 
Tanzania illustrates a new pattern. The witness of many development pro- 
jects, even when evangelism is explicitly avoided, is a corporate form 
of proclamation. 

In Lutheran churches the official responsibility for proclamation 
belongs to a clearly recognized office of the ministry. The local pastor- 
ate is probably highly similar even in widely divergent churches, but the 
related offices, the structures of administration, and the decision- 
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making procedures show considerable variety. Interestingly enough, the 
office as such did not seem to be a major concern in most of the self- 
studies. In Brazil and Chile awareness that many pastors were not indi- 
genous did lead to questions; the problems of expatriate personnel - 
though without specific reference to local pastors - did receive atten- 
tion (Cf. Chapter VII.) The Tamil church (Chapter 8) expressed con- 
cern whether its existing structures of ministry needed examination to 
discoyer the grounds for ineffective evangelization. This church also 
concerned itself about the adequacy of the ministerial style, but with- 
out providing detailed documentation of what was involved. 

The church with which we are concerned is the institutional church, 
the existing religious organization as it is found in a particular coun- 
try or region, How this reality was perceived and described varied in 
the different reports. The Swedish studies stress the reality of the 
church at the level of the congregation and they see the congregation as 
the creation of the Holy Spirit. Here detailed questions need to be 
asked about the relationship between those whom the Holy Spirit has called 
and the population of the geographical parish in a country in which the 
overwhelming majority of the people have been baptized into the church. 
How in fact does the church do its work of proclamation when large numbers 
of its members pay so little attention to it? In India the question of 
effectiveness was raised. The Indian Evangelical Lutheran Church in a 
study which involved better than 1000 participants clearly questioned the 
adequacy of the existing structures for the work of proclamation in its 
setting. (Chapter 9) 

While studies in the GDR and Finland did not ignore the reality of 
the congregation, the East German concern with the pluriform reality of 
the church and the Finnish concern with the Volkskirche as a whole did 
focus on a different organizational level. The GDR study examined the 
kind of unity possible where practices and faith-commitments are highly 
divergent. The Finnish study found that many persons equate Volkskirche 
with a "democratic church" in which the members have the final word; it 
inquires about the relationship of democracy to the Lutheran commitment 
to the Bible and to the Confessions as normative. 

A number of the studies report how the effectiveness of the larger 


church in its mission is challenged through the existence of voluntary 
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organizations. The studies in the FRG on the role of women indicate that 
the churches have not fully recognized or incorporated the work of women 
into their understanding of the proclamatory task of the whole church. 

In Norway the role of lay organizations, specifically of mission societies, 
as parallel organizations creates questions about who is carrying out the 
mission of the church. The lay organizations lack the signs of the church 
(specifically, the sacraments), yet many of their members seem to see in 
them the actual agents of what the churches are called upon to do. 

The existence of these separate organizations as well as the bureau- 
cratic separation of functions in other churches provides the empirical 
basis for the ECMY question about the relationship between proclamation 
and development and a strong argument that the Ethiopian church is right 
in pointing to the significance of this separation for the church. The 
argument for the integral unity of these two activities, to which the 
churches in Asia and Africa generally subscribe, meets considerable dis- 
sent in the North American churches. 

_ Challenges to the institutional church came from other directions as 
well. The statements of President Kirschnereit in Namibia (Cf. Chapter 
22.3 for Kirschnereit-Buthelezi exchange) suggest that the external 
organization of the church (visible church) can be clearly distinguished 
from the spiritual reality (invisible church); consequently what the 
external organization does seems not to fall under the mandates of unity 
and community in the Gospel. 

In many instances participants in trans-denominational movements 
(charismatics, evangelicals, social activists) also strongly rejected the 
existing institutional church. The study which the Strasbourg Institute 
carried out shows that attacks upon external ecclesiastical structures 
as inadequate, indifferent, indeed obstructive, seem to characterize all 
these movements. The recognition of the organized church as institution 
often disappears, to be replaced by an elevation of "the movement" to the 
position of the primary reality. Bergquist in his essay points out that 
such criticisms of the institutionalized church also occur in liberation 
theology. The paper on communication structures which Cees Hamelink 
submitted questioned the institutional church and spoke favorable about 
the activities and effectiveness of small groups and para-ecclesiastical 
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organizations. These criticisms require careful self-examination on the 
part of the organized churches; they also force a more searching inves- 
tigation of our understanding of the sense in which an empirical reli- 
gious organization is or is not the church. (Chapter 36) 


3. Faith and Action 

The criticisms which the organized trans-denominational movements 
and others have made of the church often find their strongest point in 
the charge that in the institutional church the fruits of faith are few 
and hard to find. If proclamation is effective, if through the Word a 
company of baptized Christians has been gathered into a congregation, 
we have a right to expect some visible results. What does faith require, 
bring forth as fruit, make possible for the Christian? 

Not unexpectedly the answers differ. In a number of the churches 
where the pastors and leaders have spoken most clearly about Christian 
conduct, these leaders have encountered resistance, organized oppositions 
and upon occasion rejection of their authority. As early as the La Plata 
study in Argentina we can note the rejection of socio-political involv- 
ment as a consequence of the Gospel. The church in Brazil has moved 
forward in these matters, but its reports show that many within the 
church disagree. The strongest confrontation in Latin America came in 
Chile, where open opposition to the leadership of Bishop Frenz came into 
being as a consequence of concerns for the oppressed and imprisoned. 
Eventually the Lutheran church there was divided. These events themselves 
are now the occasion for the remnant that remains to explore the question 
of identity. 

A similar debate continues in South Africa. It has been referred to 
on several occasions already. Two issues have surfaced: one, establish- 
ing unity between the white Lutheran churches and the black churches, 
particularly in the Lord's Supper; two, the repudiation by the white 
churches of their involvement in the racial oppression and commitment 
to change the racist structures of that society. The questions are 
obviously related. 

The question takes other forms in other studies. In the GDR the 


churches wrestle with the nature of an appropriate response in a social- 














ist society, particularly under conditions in which the authorities reject 
dialog. In the FRG we have not only the response to the recommendation 
that German churches contribute voluntarily to the Program to Combat 
Racism, a response which in effect argues that even such limited support 
to liberation movements is out of bounds for the church, but also a con- 
siderable debate among theologians about what ethical consequences Luth- 
eran theology entails. In Norway the political involvement of a number 
of theological students led to disciplinary action. We have the question 
both of the relationship of Christians to politics on the left and also 
the question of the freedom of the ministry to participate in political 
parties. 

The Bergquist essay devotes considerable attention to this issue. 
Bergquist argues that both liberation and humanization belong to the 
mission of the church. He stresses an integral conception of the mission 
of the church in terms of all three articles of the creed. The first 
article clearly calls Christians to a care of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants. (Chapter 16.1) 

Prom a different perspective Hefner looks at both the obstacles and 
the opportunities which a predominantly middle class church (the Lutheran 
Church in America) has in making a social witness. He notes both the 
strong concern which this body has had and yet also the way in which its 
middle class character has limited that concern, (Chapter 32) 

Within the Christian community one can discern a variety of ways of 
dealing with the question of the relationships between faith and conduct. 
Our concern here is with the kinds of models for Christian action which 
have been operative in the Lutheran churches and which we can find in the 
self-studies. The four models which follow have been constructed on two 
bases: whether Christian conduct is seen as involving primarily individ- 
ual persons or group responsibility (including the major organizational 
complexes of society); whether all Christians are expected to act in the 
same way or whether differences are possible. The models that result 
have been called individualism, pietism, social actionism, and pluralism. 
The terms are intended to be descriptive. We must, however, recognize 
that strong emotions, both favorable and unfavorable, cluster around 


them. We must also recognize that the understanding of these terms 
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differs in different parts of the church (E.G. Europeans understand by 
"pluralism" what most Americans would call "individualism"). 

"Individualism" in the classical sense grew out of the struggle 
against feudalism, political and ecclesiastical authoritarianism. The 
Enlightenment provided its intellectual bases, and a rising capitalist 
society furnished a favorable milieu for its acceptance. In the classi- 
cal ethical theory of laisser-faire liberalism, the individual with his 
separate interests was the primary focus of ethical action. Presumably 
each person pursued whatever seemed best without any need to act like 
other persons. We do not encounter this position in the form of tradi- 
tional liberalism in our documents (although in the business and indus- 
trial communities such Lutherans may exist), but we do encounter something 
similar. Situational ethics, for example, in which each person is to act 
as love directs, may result in such an individualism. While charismatics 
might spurn the label "situationist!', the claim of the individual to be 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit and acting upon "inspired" instruc- 
tions certainly may lead to highly individualized conduct. In South 
Africa, in response to extreme stress situations, the studies which Verryn 
conducted report behavior which it seems to us falls into this category. 
In such instances the person is not only highly prone to think in terms of 
self, but also likely to see the world as an aggregate of selves, reject- 
ing corporate claims. (Chapter 22.1) 

Pietism as a religious movement preceded the rise of individualism. 
Historically it embodied a strong protest against the intellectual form- 
alism of orthodoxy, the apparent loss of deep personal commitment, and a 


lack of concern for an exemplary Christian life. In early pietism we 
find strong social concerns expressed through the existing orders. 
Strong personal religious experiences are central to this ethic, and 
in its original development, as well as in later "renewal", a heavy 
preoccupation with the individual's own personal salvation tends to 
dominate. In the attempt to protect Christians from “worldly entangle- 
ments", pietists drew a sharp line between spiritual and secular con- 
cerns, a dualism that occasionally found legitimation in an incorrect 
use of Luther's doctrine of the two kingdoms. In those instances 
where orthodoxy also espoused this dualism, the resulting person- 


centered ethics had much in common with the overall pietist stance. In 
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pietism we therefore find a primary focus on individual conduct, often 
connected with directives to avoid involvements in corporate affairs 
(specifically politics), along with an insistence that the directives are 
the same for all Christians. Christian life requires the cultivation of 
personal devotionalism (reading the Bible, family prayers) and the culti- 
vation of basic personal virtues. The development of the latter often 
calls for prohibitions on the use of alcohol, tobacco, participation in 
dancing and public entertainments. The primary interest of the Christian 
lies in developing personal moral life. We encounter this model in sev- 
eral forms. Some of the self-studies specifically note that the first 
missionaries brought pietist understandings of the Christian life with 
them (although the pietist catalogs, particularly the proscriptions, were 
not always uniform", In Argentina and Chile we hear voices that criticize 
clergy and church leadership that have gone beyond person-centered con- 
cerns. The appeals to the traditionally dualistic version of the doctrine 
of the two kingdoms (South Africa, Namibia, as well as Chile) in effect 
argue that the Christian life is primarily concerned with the personal 
dimensions of behavior. Instructions for what lies beyond, for relation- 
ships to "government" or “the orders of creation" are limited to the 
Christian obligation to submit obediently to the requirements of these 
collective realities. Christian ethics in effect has little or nothing 
to say beyond the recognition that the “orders" are God-given. 

Those church leaders, teachers, and pastors who took the social pro- 
blems of their contexts seriously differed from the pietists not only in 
including these areas of responsibility along with the personal, but also 
in making these concerns matters of first importance for all Christians. 
This is the social actionist model. While we can find concerns for social 
responsibility in limited ways in earlier Lutheran history, recent decades 
have seen this model gain greatly in support. The U.S. Lutherans who par- 
ticipated strongly in the social struggles of the 1960s often worked with 
this model; advocates of this model were frequently heard at Evian. At 
the heart of this ethic is an insistence that the will of God prevail in 
human social arrangements, as well as in individual life. At times the 
advocates give the impression that they know rather clearly what God wants 
established in the way of social arrangements; they also frequently tend 
to demand that all Christians accept their position or forfeit the claim 
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to be Christian. Certainly we can affirm the claim that all of life be- 
longs under God and that human life must not be falsely compartmentalized 
into spiritual and secular realms. Thus the demand for a wholistic under- 
standing of human life, bringing proclamation and development together, is 
a very general example of this approach. The demands become more specific 
in the contexts of the racialism of Southern Africa. Even here we can 
note differences between those whose primary concern is securing justice 
and equality and those who go on to specify the need for specific kinds of 
social, political, and economic institutions. The materials from the 
Glion conference show that in particular instances these demands may be 
combined with a considerable openness to a Marxist analysis of social 
structures. The language of the social activists often suggests that lim- 
ited group interests are inherently wrong and must be replaced by service 
of common interests. (Cf. Glion) 

The pluralist model has grown up particularly in the United States. 
The ethnic, religious, and social diversities of that country, together 
with the struggles of various groups to find an authentic place for their 
own ways within American society (a struggle in which Lutherans as ethnic 
minorities had a share), haveprovided the climate for its growth. Plural- 
ism may take unjust forms; it can lead to a moral relativism. The 
pluralism here described insists on justice, freedom and equality for 
all groups in society. 

The stress falls both on the acceptance of the diversities of 
human groups and institutions and on the acceptance of different ways of 
coping with human problems as valid. The limited interests of particular 
groups are seen as elements that must be taken into account in working out 
the common interest; the latter is seen as an emergent from the conflict 
of interests rather than as something qualitatively different from the 
specific group interests. This pluralistic option differs from indivi- 
dualism because it sees interests socially rather than individually. A 
pluralism of this kind can take many forms; it need not assume that all 
interests have equal value or validity. Christian versions clearly invoke 
criteria that may permit or require preferences among groups. This plur- 
alism must not, therefore, be confused with a relativism that refuses to 
make distinctions. Pluralism assumes public debate within a common agree- 


ment on rules and a consensus on certain basic values, the kinds which 
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in the United States are known as "civil rights". In a larger context 
pluralism requires agreement on common "human rights" in the broader 
sense that term has in the international community. 

These then are our four models. We have avoided as much as possible 
at this point introducing criteria for choosing among them. We shall come 
back to this question in Section C below. 


4. Proclamation and Authority 


Whenever the church through official assemblies or through designated 
persons takes a position on public issues, the question of the authority 
to do so is likely to be raised. 

One way in which the opponents of the Program to Combat Racism in the 
churches of the FRG approached the question was to argue that the church 
had gone beyond what was within its province to do. The appeals to the 
doctrine of the two kingdoms in South Africa and Chile are essentially 
arguments of the same kind. 

But the question of authority can also arise in internal church 
affairs. Thus we discover in the ECMY report that some congregational 
leaders refused to follow the church-sponsored stewardship and financial 
programs, Presumably the authority of the congregation was appealed to 
over against the claims of a central office. 

In the GDR questions of authority arise in a different form. Within 
the churches one finds a wide variety of positions and serious differences 
in practice; consequently the laity experience difficulty in hearing any 
authoritative voice. One response to this situation is involvement in 
experience-centered (often charismatic) movements in which we then see 
an individualistic option becoming determinative. 

The question of the authority of the people over against Bible and 
confessions appears in the Finnish study. "Democracy" in the church be- 
comes an issue. 

Tradition is of course also a form of authority. It may take the 
form of an imported tradition, as has been pointed out in the chapter on 
dependency. It may be a tradition of "non-involvement", as we have noted 
in some of the appeals to the two kingdoms. The traditions of a church 
may serve to restrict what can be accepted or to define the form in which 
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authority must appear. We do not find detailed analyses of these facets 
of the question, although the studies clearly point out the roles which 
traditions play. 

A particular question of authority arises when we encounter the 
heavily bureaucratized structure of some of the churches. To what degree 
have the routine practices of persons in offices, reflecting the necessi- 
ties of bureaucratic structures, taken on an authority for which neither 
biblical nor confessional rationales can be given? At times it seems to 
some critics that the programs and projects of particular offices have 
taken the place of the mission of the church. Do leadership offices in 
the church possess a theologically defensible authority? What about the 
role which Bishop Frenz played in Chile? 

The instance of Chile, as well as some of the claims raised on behalf 
of congregations and lay Christians elsewhere (including appeals to the 
right of the individual conscience) suggest the need to make explicit a 
fundamental tension in Lutheran understandings of authority. Lutherans 
affirm both the universal priesthood of the baptized - here the appeal can 
be made to Luther's treatise, The Freedom of the Christian - and the neces- 
sary existence of the office of the ministry of Word and sacraments, in- 
cluding a specific office of the keys. How shall these two elements be 
seen, as providing for a coherent understanding of authority? Can one 
affirm both collegiality and hierarchy together as elements in the struc- 
ture of the church? 

One response to the conflict inherent in this description of the 
elements of authority is to follow a policy of avoiding conflict, i.e. of 
refusing to recognize as legitimate issues for the church those questions 
on which church members are divided. We can see this policy most clearly 
expressed when socio-political questions are kept off the agenda. Indeed 
the argument that "harmony" is a paramount interest for the church and 
that therefore "divisive issues" should not even be introduced comes to 
us from the documents we have from FRG as well as from South Africa. 
Verryn's study indicates how the retreat into personal experience becomes 
another way of avoiding conflict in society and the church. (Chapter 22.1) 

Where the question of differences is clearly faced, the question of 
the nature of community in the church is raised. While this question is 
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somewhat different from that of authority, in some ways diversity in the 
church reflects either the failure of a single authority to be effective 
or the factual existence of different authorities. In the GDR study an 
answer to the question of diversity was attempted with the formulation 
"Community is unity in diversity", We shall look into this formulation 
more fully in Section C. 


5. Proclamation and Partisanship 


In a number of the crises confronting member churches we hear demands 
asking Christians to take sides. In the same situations (South Africa, 
Chile) we also hear voices denying the validity of any partisanship on the 
part of the church. 

The question also arises in less extreme instances. The recent revo- 
lution in Ethiopia put the question squarely before that church; it has 
clearly affirmed much that happened in the revolution. 

The demands for political support from the church take many forms. 
‘The GDR study illustrates the problems in a socialist society committed 
to indoctrinating all in an ideology which the church cannot accept. At 
the same time the church cannot simply fall back into the role of antagon- 
ist; withdrawal into a "ghetto existence" is also rejected as a response. 
Given its own internal diversities, the East German church has continued 
to struggle with this question without achieving consensus. 

Another response, often found in the United States, is to deny poli- 
tical partiality. In fact the teachings of the churches and their prac- 
tices may nevertheless serve to undergird the status quo. This is parti- 
ality by default. 

Finally in liberation theology we hear theologically based demands 
that the Church declare itself on the side of the oppressed. Bergquist 
gives this subject long and generally affirmative attention. (Chapter 16.1) 

Clearly we have different possibilities. One is to demand general 
ideological affirmation or political loyalty to a regime. Some of the 
churches confront this situation. The other is the demand to espouse 
the cause of a particular group of people, those suffering from oppression 
and exploitation. Here social justice takes precedence over loyalty; 
demands for social justice may in fact be the best form of loyalty. 
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Partisanship in such situations is often a matter of degree, of care- 
ful political judgments and pastoral-concerns about possible courses of 
action and their consequences. When situations become extreme, when other 
means have been exhausted or are clearly ineffective, public action may 
be the only way left. The recent open letter to Prime Minister Vorster 
of South Africa suggests that the LWF Executive Committee had indeed 
reached this point. The credibility of its efforts demanded a clear 
statement of where it stood. 

Partisanship may involve the judgment that a confessional situation 
exists, that is, that in order to maintain a clearcut Christian identity, 
a sharp line must be drawn between what is and what is not acceptable be- 
havior. At the end of the Nazi occupation in 1945 the Church of Norway 
used its public statement of 1942, Kirkens Grunn, as a basis for deciding 
who could continue to serve in the church as a pastor or church official. 
Those who had not signed were excluded. (Kirkens Grunn) 

We need to ask in the context of our studies, especially in the 
Southern Africa situation, whether the confessions are not in fact broken 
when white Christians refuse publicly to demonstrate the unity which 
they claim to recognize theologically. Does unity exist unless it is in 
some sense visible? More generally, are there situations in which parti- 
sanship becomes a requirement for Christian mission and proclamation? 

Thus the unity of proclamation and development, the question with 
which we began, has brought us to the unity of the affluent and the poor, 
the solidarity of the believing community with its suffering members as 


our final question. 


C. REFLECTIONS ON THE ISSUES 


Many disputes in the Christian community have swirled around the 
word "proclamation". By proclamation we have understood the variety of 
actions by which the church brings the good news to all people, declares 
to them the gracious will of God to gather a people through which the 
plenitude of His love can flow to all humankind. We come now to some of 
the specific theological concerns focused on proclamation, to reflect 


more systematically on the issues which the self-studies have raised. 
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1. Embodiment 


Christians frequently describe the work of the church as "spiritual." 
What is significant about proclamation, however, is that it constitutes 
the means by which the divine and the human are brought into relationship. 
The central event by which this has been made possible is the incarnation. 

To describe the mission of the church as spiritual is correct but 
misleading. The proclamation is directed to that characteristic of human 
existence usually called "spirit" or "soul", a characteristic that is 
God-given, by which it is possible to bring the divine and the human into 
relationship. To divorce "spirit" from its embodiment in the human is to 
misperceive the biblical understanding of the wholeness of creation, the 
goodness of all that God has created, and the promise of the full restora- 
tion in a new heaven and a new earth, a restoration that includes and 
indeed reaches its completion in "the resurrection of the body". 

Proclamation, therefore, cannot be understood apart from its embodi- 
ment, both in individual human beings and in the church as a corporate 
religious organization. In the fact of embodiment we find both the 
grounds of hope and the reasons for failure. 

This embodiment is both historical and natural. We encounter what 
God requires through the demands which individual persons and the institu- 
tional church make upon us. These embodiments take place in human history 
in different ways at different times. 

The embodiment of proclamation is also its contextualization. From 
the original rejection of the restrictions of the Jewish law and the 
adoption of the speech of the Hellenistic world to contemporary discussion 
of theology in an African context, Christian communities have struggled 
to articulate the meaning of God's salvatory act in Jesus Christ in ways 
appropriate to the particular people and culture being addressed. 

"We have this treasure in earthen vessels." Paul's words remind us 
not only that embodiment in particular cultures at particular times and 
places is necessary, but that such embodiment has its limits. The neces- 
sary embodiment is always a relativization. First, the very success of 
of the embodiment in one form may hinder understanding when that form is 
transplanted to another soil. The German chorale articulated the depths 
and the strength of the Lutheran ethos in a particular people. To 
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African ears it may sound very alien. We need to ask repeatedly, there- 
fore, how Christians in other communities can find forms of expression 
that will speak of their Christian experience with similar depth and com- 
mitment. 

Second, the embodiment that is successful at one time may at a later 
time fail to speak adequately. The Natal report reminds us that a lang- 
uage that in the nineteenth century carried a powerful missionary impact 
has in the twentieth century proved inadequate for a full expression of 
the Gospel. (Chapter 22) 

Third, embodiment reminds us that we cannot in any work of the church 
escape the ambiguities which Luther expressed in the formula simul justus 
ac peccator. Because the divine is embodied in the human, the proclama- 
tion of the Word to humankind is made possible; because the human is 
always an element in the proclamation, every proclamation remains incomplete. 

The embodiment of the proclamation, its relativization, means that 
change is a continuing possibility. We are not bound to the speech and 
thought-patterns, the organizational forms or the ethical insights of 
some particular generation, church, or national group. The future remains 
open for new possibilities of embodiment, for better articulation of the 
good news, for, greater clarity of understanding and depth of commitment. 

For this openness to be realized requires on our part a self- 
reflective critical spirit. We are required in Luther's words "to drown 
the old Adam daily", We are bound not only as individuals, but as churches 
to a constant examination of our practices, to a critical scrutiny of our 
words and our deeds, to insure that our proclamation is indeed faithful, 
that we are indeed the bearers of good news, that what we are saying is 
heard as God's liberating word to humankind. 





2, The Visible Church 


| 
| 
| 
The concept of embodiment reminds us that we are dealing with very | 
tangible religious organizations, with patterns of organization and | 
structures of decision-making that can be observed and described in empir- | 
ical terms. We are dealing with a very visible church, and the attempts 
to escape the consequences and the criticisms of this empirical entity | 


lead to a very serious heresy, the separation of the spirit from the body. 
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Here the self-studies clearly report two sides. It is furthermore 
undeniable that a long tradition of teaching has promulgated notions of 
an “invisible church" known to God alone. We do not need this appeal to 
“spiritual reality", however, to acknowledge that we as humans cannot make 
the ultimate judgments about the presence of believing faith. The recog- 
nition of the relativity of every embodiment should suffice to keep our 
claims modest. 

The doctrine of the marks of the church provide the decisive answer. 
For the preaching of the Gospel and the celebration of the sacraments are 
to be public events. The message of the Gospel is not a secret to be 
whispered clandestinely from person to person; it is "good news" intended 
for all the world. Wherever that preaching occurs, wherever persons gath- 
er at the table of the Lord, the presence of the church is visible - no 
matter what distortions or limitations may also be present. In a more ex- 
tended way we affirm with Luther ("On Councils and the Church," Part III) 
that in preaching, celebration, public prayer, in the office of the minis- 
try and the forgiveness of sins, in the obedient service which Christians 
offer their neighbors, in the solidarity of suffering "under the cross", 
the community of believers, "a Christian holy people" becomes visible. 

The difficulties of embodiment, our human shortcomings, our organizational 
resistance may make perception of the marks very difficult, but the visi- 
bility remains. 

Two consequences follow. First, we cannot escape the institutionali- 
zation of the church in human structures, no matter how imperfect. "Move- 
ments" are just as human as institutions; indeed many institutions are 
nothing other than the end-products of movements. 

Second, there is no other church to carry out the mandates of the 
Gospel, to speak to the world about the will of God, than the church 
found in the human embodiments of local congregations, regional, national, 
and international religious organizations. The one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic church finds its human expression both in particular local 
gatherings and “in, with, and under" the more comprehensive religious 
organizations. 

There is no other church available to carry out the will of God than 
the frail human institution we know. This means, among other things, that 
we cannot shift the responsibility for witness, unity, solidarity, and 
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community to some "spiritual entity". The institutional church is that 
spiritual entity. It is to the institutional church that the Spirit is 


given to renew that church, even as it struggles against renewal. 


3. Ministry 

The church has a ministry. Christians are called upon to do many 
things, all of which could be comprehended in "service" - preaching the 
Word, administering the sacraments, caring for the poor and the oppressed, 
looking after the offices of the congregation of believers, instructing 
inquirers and teaching the children of the church, and so on. All of these 
may be seen as expressions or consequences of "proclaiming the Gospel in 
its fullness". The entire priesthood of the baptized has a responsibility 
to see to it that these activities are carried out. 

Lutherans have generally taught, along with most other Christians - 
despite some important differences in the way in which ministry is under- 
stood - that God has instituted an office in the church through which this 
work is to be done in a public and representative way. For Lutherans the 
defining characteristics of the office of public ministry are the preach- 
ing of the Word and the administration of the sacraments. Much of the 
dispute about what ministers may properly do hinges on the content found 
in "preaching the Word", 

To say that the clergy have a public responsibility does not mean 
that others cannot carry out many similar activities. Many of the churches 
in Asia and Africa have more unordained evangelists than they have ordain- 
ed clergy. All Christians furthermore have a responsibility for proclama- 
tion. But within these contexts Lutherans also recognize the public 
office, setting persons apart for these duties through the rite of ordina- 
tion with a particular accountability to the church itself. 

Two dimensions of our understanding of ministry seem particularly 
unclear. Although no questions were raised directly, we suspect a lack 
of clarity both in understanding what properly belongs under "ministry 
of Word and Sacrament" and of the ways in which the wide variety of ser- 
vices performed in the church relate to "ministry", (Do the words of the 
risen Christ, "Feed my lambs, feed my sheep" place nurture, by which we 
understand both pastoral care and teaching, within the scope of "ministry 
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of Word and sacrament"?) These two questions must be answered togethery 
they have no small bearing on our understanding of the diaconic activity 
of the church, on church administration as ministry (no empirical reli- 
gious organization can function without administration), and on the role 
of women in the church, particularly since the latter have often carried 
out on a regular basis practically every task an ordained clergyperson 
performs (including a great deal of very effective if informal proclama- 
tion) without the recognition of ordination or appropriate status in the 
church. 

We shall turn to other facets of ministry in our discussion of 
authority. In some churches we find clear signs of the existence of the 
clergy as a separate stratum in the church, more highly educated, endowed 
with leadership responsibility, in such a way that the active participa- 
tion of believers is obstructed. In the churches where a large corps of 
professional church workers has developed, we also find the tendency to 
establish a practical hierarchy: the top church administrators, the 
ordained parish ministry, and the non-ordained church workers. Volunteer 
workers (mostly women) then constitute a bottom layer just above the 
masses of members. Ministry in such situations takes on more the charac- 
ter of an exercise of power than of servanthood. When this happens we 
find evidence that the church tends to be identified as "the clergy" 
rather than as the whole people of God. (Cf. Chapter VIII) 


4. Wholeness 


Proclamation is directed to the whole human being. The Scriptures 
describe what happens as a change from death to life, an incorporation 
into a community of brothers and sisters, and a way of living responsibly 
in the world. Here we face one of the most crucial questions in the 
entire Ecclesiology Study. The challenge from Africa and Asia is to 
see the human being as an integral unity. In part the differences we 
face are cultural differences with deep roots in the historical develop- 
ment of thought-patterns in the western and non-western world, More is 
involved. For the separation of human existence into "spiritual" and 
"material" components functions conveniently to place the large and sig- 
nificant areas of economic and socio-political organization outside the 


concern of the church; the separation serves to undergird existing 
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structures of exploitation at the same time excusing the Christian com- 
munity from responsibility while indirectly putting a divine blessing on 
the way things are. The doctrine of the two kingdoms has sometimes been 
misused for this purpose. 

We have touched on this question in the sections on embodiment and 
visibility. There is no other church available to speak to these situa- 
tions except the existing institutional church. But that church surely 
must take seriously what the First Epistle of John so strongly argues. 
Quite simply, how can assemblies of Christians claim to be the people of 
God, confessing their faithfulness and through worship showing their love 
of God, so long as indifference to the needs of brothers and sisters 
around the world, indeed frequently rejection of these fellow-believers, 
(to say nothing of all our fellow humans) repudiates these claims? 
Luther's simul does not help. The problem is not that we express our 
love poorly, but that quite often we show no love whatsoever. The denial 
of the human needs of others must be acknowledged as a denial that God 
cares for the full humanity of those he has made. We misconstrue God's 
secular governance of the world when we exclude the concern for justice 
from the responsibilities of the church; indeed at this point we forget 
that Luther insisted on a first use of the Law, its usus politicus, the 
good law by which God preserves what he has made. 

To deny the wholeness of life is to reject creation. The pietistic 
separation of the world into spiritual and secular spheres thus negates a 
fundamental Christian affirmation. The preoccupation with the second use 
of the Law, its use to confront humans with their sinfulness, can lead to 
an understanding of God that neglects His creative, providential caring 
activity by which the earth brings forth the abundance which life needs. 
Such a preoccupation then often fails to see that human misuse of these 
resources violates the intention of the Creation. The concept of whole- 


ness calls us back to taking the creation seriously. 


5. Authority 

The question of authority is inescapable. We have in fact appealed 
to the authority of the Scriptures and the Confessions in the preceding 
section. It is appropriate that we ask for the means and persons within 
the church by which decisions are made. 
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Human beings make decisions, individually and collectively. They 
may in the process see thenselves as spokespersons for God, delegates of 
some group, or even as those authorized through some gift or personal 
quality or office to give the binding answer. The human processes and 
claims can be examined and described. 

On the question of authority Lutheran ecclesiology gives a twofold 
answer; the authority of the Word involves both the ministry and the 
people. The minister is bound on the basis of his ordination vow to be 
faithful to the Scriptures. Authority under the Word is thus not a mat- 
ter of majority vote, but of personal commitment, of obedience to God. 
At the same time the authority of the minister cannot bind the people un- 
less they acknowledge that what they are hearing is the Word of God. 
Some church constitutions even explicitly bind the members of a congrega- 
tion through their church officials to a responsibility for the correct 
explication of the Word of God. 

But those who preach and those who judge are human beings, persons 
who acknowledge the simul, fallible, sinful, prone to error even when 
they are most certain they are right. Both must further acknowledge 
that they are called upon to heed the Word and to be its servants. 
Neither can claim mastery in this situation. 

At the same time the church exists in the embodied form of human 
organizations, congregations, synods, assemblies with constitutions and 
officials. Within this framework certain persons have the right to make 
decisions, and through the acceptance of constitutions and rules other 
Persons have bound themselves to obey these decisions. Decisions are 
reached through human procedures; assuming that correct procedures have 
been followed, participants are bound by the rules to honor the decisions. 

We seem thus to have two conflicting bases for decision-making: a 
theological basis, in which conscience is the only arbiter, and an organ- 
izational base, in which rules and procedures lead to decisions. Our 
difficulty is that in critical decisions we encounter them together. The 
church assembly in Chile sustained Bishop Frenz: large numbers of per- 
sons on the basis of their understanding of the teachings of the church 
(no matter how mistaken we may think them) could not accept the organi- 


zational decision. 
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The Word always makes its claim through human voices; there is no 
disincarnate Word. The claims and responsibilities of the office of 
the ministry must be recognized. Those responsibilities also include 
accountability to the people. At the same time the people are bound to 
listen. But they cannot be ordered to conform; they can only be per- 
suaded by reason and the Word of God. 

Given the present divergences in understanding, we have a continuing 
situation of disagreement. In the larger perspective, we cannot look at 
the question of wholeness without examining problems of diversity, of 
community and pluralism, 


6. Community 


According to the GR study of unity in diversity, unity is possible 
only through the recognition of the other as believer. We begin with the 
affirmation that we belong together. 

The outward symbol of “belonging together" in Lutheran history has 
always been the acceptance of common confessions. Confessional subscrip- 
tion varies, yet a basic minimum has general approval. Such subscription 
has not guaranteed that all have agreed on the teachings of the church; 
indeed at certain points in Lutheran history the confessions have had only 
a nominal value. Yet the fact of confessional subscription has operated 
from time to time as a focal point for Lutheran identity. The confessions 
have in fact kept Lutherans together. 

Confessional subscription is an act of the organized church. Ideally 
it is also an expression of what the community of believers affirms. We 
need to understand that these two dimensions of the church belong together. 
Sociologically they reflect that when humans work together in collective 
enterprises they need to attend both to the functional distribution of 
tasks and their integration and to the consensus on values, purposes, be- 
liefs, the normative integration of what they are doing together. 

As an organization the church is a political and an economic reality. 
The church has human resources--people, time, money, possessions--and 
these resources (asChapterVIII has shown) affect both its ability to be 
the church and to carry out its mission. In human terms individuals and 
groups within the church have legitimate power; in meetings of the 
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church persons and groups attempt to influence how decisions are made and 
how power is used. Alliances, ideologies, prejudices, and personal feel- 
ings will all play their part in this process. 

Too often those who in the name of "the spiritual nature" of the 
church, or through other appeals criticize the church for its political 
character fail to recognize that these appeals are forms of influence, 
ways of exercising power, i.e., ways of being political. The question 
is not whether political activity goes on in the church - the humanity of 
the church as organization makes this inevitable - but what kinds of 
political activity. Too often when "political" influence is hidden under 
"spiritual" phrases self-deception and the abuse of power may quickly 
follow. The denial of politics is a way of exercising power (perhaps 
unconsciously). It is often a way of avoiding critical self-examination 
of what is actually going on. 

The church is also a community. What binds persons together on one 
level is a common faith, a relationship to one another as a universal 
priesthood of the baptized, as brothers and sisters. What binds persons 
together will also be the ties of common experiences, living together in 
the same place for many years, perhaps generations, common language, 
memories, ties of kinship and nationality. The communal tie goes beyond 
what can be identified organizationally. Community - however it may be 
identified sociologically in terms of place or descent, its major forms - 
seems always to have about it a claim to relationships among persons 
which cannot be exhausted through specific obligations. To belong to a 
particular nation is, on the one hand, through the organizational rules 
of a government to be possessed of specific rights, to be bound to speci- 
fiable duties. But to say, "I am a Tanzanian, an American, a German, a 
Norwegian" also involves dimensions of relationships more convenantal 
than contractual, i.e. personal commitments to values, symbols, and 
loyalties that escape definition. Above all such communal identification 
includes a commitment to recognize others who belong to the same commun- 
ity. 

To be a Lutheran, as J.B.M. Kiwovele has said (Uppsala 1976) is to 
belong to a particular family. It binds me to accept others who belong 
to the family. Whoever belongs to my family has a claim on me. In this 
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sense community is "given", not made. It can be broken, as families can 
be broken. Community is not only something which the church has always 
claimed for itself. For many Christians it represents a deeply felt human 
need. 

Thus we come to a basic point about authority and about the unity 
of the church. The structures of the church must be such that they serve 
in the fullest sense the realization of community. It is the community of 
faith that is paramount, no matter how important in our experience ethnic 
identity, common liturgies, or common human traditions may be. 

Community does not mean uniformity. In the sense of Paul's letter to 
the Corinthians (I Cor. 12) community in “the body of Christ" means recog- 
nizing the diversity of gifts. If we all had the same gifts, we could not 
Serve one another effectively. Our diversity forces each of us to count 
on the help of others and enables us to help others. Thus community means 
the acceptance of others in their differences, to see the differences as 
contributions which will enrich our common life together. 

Differences can break community. For if we use differences to label 
the other as "alien", "dangerous", or "less than human", we make full 
human community impossible. If we shut others out for these reasons, 
when in fact they share the same faith with us, we deny our confession 
through our deeds. The crucial question in the sharing of the eucharist 
among blacks and whites is the question of community. Community requires 
the recognition of the other as a person of equal worth, despite the fact 
that the other may be very different from me. Paradoxically, it is often 
only by first dealing with others as persons of equal worth that community 
will come. We must meet one another as brothers and sisters in the Lord. 
To do less is to refuse full humanity to the other, whether through racial 
discrimination, through the arbitrary use of power, through the appeal to 
the desires of political authorities, or whatever else. To refuse to meet 
others as brothers and sisters is to deny the common faith. It is the 
very kind of problem to which the First Epistle of John speaks so elo- 
quently. 

The achievement of this kind of community may well take time. But 
that time will need to be spent in common study of the Bible, common 


prayer, and common worship. If we cannot do these things together, our 
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claim to have a common faith has a hollow ring. Our actions deny what 


our words assert. 


7. Service to Neighbor 

To determine whether and when differences break community requires 
criteria. When we turn to our models for Christian conduct (B. 3 above), 
we again discover the need for criteria. As with other questions with 
which the Christian community is concerned, we find more than one answer 
available. 

The choice here may seem arbitrary. It comes directly from Luther's 
The Freedom of a Christian and from the distinction between Law and 
Gospel. As Luther says, "A Christian is a perfectly free lord of all, 
subject to none," and yet, "A Christian is a perfectly dutiful servant 
of all, subject to all." (Quoted from the American edition, p. 277.) 

In other words, the criterion for Christian action is the need of 
the neighbor, not my own need. God has assured me of my salvation; He 
does not need my good works, but my neighbor does need them. In these 
statements we discover criteria for evaluating the four models for 
Christian conduct (but not individual advocates, since each personal 
statement would need separate critical scrutiny), 

Two preliminary observations need to be made about this criterion. 
In using "service to neighbor" as the defining phrase, we have deliber- 
ately avoided the word "love", We are, of course, concerned for the 
motivational forces that impel Christian conduct. The temptation, 
however, is to engage in a subjective examination of Christian states, 
perhaps with a scrupulous attention to “purity" of motives. The needs 
of the neighbor with which we are concerned are not a matter of our 
internal dispositions, but of what the other person is experiencing. 

A subjective concern distorts the major thrust of the biblical mandate. 
Second, we are under no illusion that the definition of needs is 
easy or obvious. We can, of course, recognize the pressing demands of 
hunger or unemployment. Sheer human necessity makes ameliorative re- 
sponses urgent. But such responses do not reach the underlying forces 

that are at the root of human misery. Social and economic injustice 
(the corporate forms in which sin expresses itself) must be examined 
in terms of the operation of social, economic, and political systems 
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with careful attention to how various factors interlock and an aware- 
ness that we are in the arena of major struggles for power and control. 

While we recognize the historical contributions which individualism 
and pietism have made in Lutheran history (and especially the latter), 
we find a basic flaw since both these models are self-centered. In 
individualism this self-centeredness is quite clear. The pietist con- 
cern for personal moral development (or however it may be put) also be- 
gins with the self, not with the need of the neighbor. Neither the 
individualist nor the pietist considers it necessary to change the 
social structures of injustice, the institutionalized forms of oppres- 
sion. Both tend in fact to deny that such changes are really within 
human power, either by an appeal to the autonomy of natural processes 
or by insisting that Christians should simply accept the world as given. 

Individualism in its day was a revolutionary social force that 
brought down the edifice of feudalism. We must not forget this contri- 
bution, any more than we should overlook the work in ameliorating human 
suffering which the pietists undertook and still support. We need to 
recognize that in earlier centuries the possibility of planned structur- 
al changes was minimal. The warnings of individualists and pietists 
against the optimistic assumptions of some social reformers that utopia 
is within human grasp are necessary ones. The warnings must not, how- 
ever, immobilize us from doing what is in fact possible in the struggle 
with political and economic injustice and oppression. Thus we find 
both individualism and pietism inadequate as models for contemporary 
social ethics. 

In a different way the pietist and social action models also share 
some flaws. While at one level social action has rejected the dualistic 
model of the world with which many pietists operate, this model is 
nevertheless prone to a sociological dualism, a division of the world 
into "friends" and "enemies", Where Marxist models are influential, the 
dualism takes on a very concrete form in terms of class analysis. 

The Gospel admonition, “love your enemies", demands a different kind 
of relationship to those “on the other side", We must begin with the 
acknowledgment of the other as human, as brother or sister. This acknow- 
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ledgment does not negate the differences which may exist, but it relati- 
vizes then. At the same time this acknowledgment challenges the con- 
stant tendency of pietism and social actionism to impose upon others 
their views of what the world should be. In large measure the vision 
which informs both these models is a vision of a highly homogeneous 
world. They finally are forms of Law, not Gospel. 

In this connection we take special note of the fact that African 
socialism, particularly as expounded in the writings of Julius Nyerere 
of Tanzania, explicitly rejects the Marxist dualism. In Nyerere the 
emphasis in fact flows from the First Article of the Creed. God has 
given the resources of the world for the needs of all his people. We 
find here a basic concern for human needs that clearly centers on 
"service to the neighbor", 

The pluralist model arose out of a conscious awareness of the immense 
variety found in human societies, both between societies and in many 
instances within the same society. The pluralist model acknowledges 
others in their differences. This acknowledgment can take different 
forms: an unjust pluralism, such as that found in South Africa, despite 
its lip service to the "cultural integrity and self-determination" of 
human groups, in fact functions to keep certain groups permanently in 
subjection, The pluralism here espoused, in terms of the biblical 
mandate of service to neighbor, takes a different form. It recognizes 
the differences among groups; it also recognizes that differences must 
be relativized in order that the Gospel can work. Thus no group can 
claim a right to dominate others: all groups must exist within the 
same world, seeking freedom, equality, and justice for all. The insis- 
tence on the equal moral worth of all persons is a restatement of what 
it means to love the enemy. It recognizes the right of persons to exist 
as different, but only at the point of a common affirmation of the 
equal moral worth of all. 

These considerations do not, however, answer the question about the 
specific actions needed in particular situations. The detailed determina- 
tion of what the neighbor needs requires two responses: First, listening 
to what the other is saying, especially to the oppressed, the downtrodden, 
and the helpless. We must not impose our definitions of their needs upon 
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other persons. Second, the directive "to serve the neighbor" can only 
find fulfilment through careful and continued cultivation of the kinds of 
knowledge’ that come from the sciences. Not every cry for help from 
oppressed persons provides accurate information about what needs to be 
done. We also require more than the simple statistics of need or the 
documentation of political oppression. The solution of the highly inter- 
dependent problems which world-wide socio-political and economic systems 
have brought requires nothing short of major efforts in the social 
sciences to develop models of just social, political, and economic arrange- 
ments, with an awareness of all the interlocking relationships and contin- 
gencies. Since the socio-cultural human world is set in a biological and 
Physical matrix, we must also call upon these sciences. Indeed only these 
sciences can help us to fulfil the admonition to care for the creation; 
they are part of the resources which the Creator has put at our disposal, 
to use our gifts of reason and understanding, our scientific knowledge and 
our technical expertise, in behalf of humankind. Thus the specific cri- 
teria for what is to be done in a particular situation cannot be read out 
of the Bible or the Confessions; particular proposals must always be 
tested concretely in terms of whether they actually achieve what we have 
set out to do in the service of neighbor. Such proposals will always be 
relative and imperfect. Thus responsible Christian conduct requires a 
continuing and patient interplay of ethical concern and diligent research 


in all the sciences. 


8. Pluralism 


The preference for pluralism here expressed does not simply eliminate 
the other models. The pluralist model includes the recognition that behind 
the different models lie different ways of understanding the world, looking 
at human behavior, and dealing with the structures of life. These differ- 
ences persist even when individuals and groups subscribe to the same doc- 
trinal formulas. Understanding how these different orientations may be 
shaped in the complex natural-social-historical-cultural communities in 
which human beings live is a common task for scientists, philosophers, 
and theologians. Quite clearly different persons in different settings 
experience the world in very different ways. No objective Archimedean 
point exists to give absolute weight to any of these perspectives. The 
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struggle for truth goes on in the mutual interchanges among many kinds 
of persons and groups. Even where persons share a common confession, 
the experiences which have shaped them (including the experiences which 
come out of participation in the life and work of a Christian community) 
may lead them to see issues and challenges in different ways. 

The Lutheran World Federation is in fact a highly pluralistic body. 
Even in its original European setting Lutheranism was not as homogeneous 
as sometimes supposed. As Lutherans settled elsewhere, particularly in 
the United States, they have experienced the world and understood the 
meaning of faith in new ways. We would not deplore these developments, 
but understand them as the gifts of the Holy Spirit enlightening be- 
lievers to find ways of living the lifeof faith in new contexts. As 
missionary efforts brought into the Lutheran household Christians from 
Asian and African cultures, further variations in understanding the 
Lutheran heritage developed. We do not want to overemphasize the di- 
versity--the churches share a common confession of faith--but it is 
necessary to acknowledge the diversity and to see in it a source of 
enrichment and strength. The proclamation of the Gospel has found new 
embodiments in new contexts. Lutheranism has become a global confes- 
sional family. 

The LWF is a highly pluralistic body within a common confession of 
faith. The very diversity found in the churches can be a source of enrich- 
ment and strength. For this to happen, however, we must both affirm the 
diversity and recognize where the boundary lines are. If we can under- 
stand Lutheranism as a global reality, a company of equal partners around 
the world, then the very plenitude of what we have can serve to enrich 
all of us. 

Two doctrines provide the theological foundations for these state- 
ments. First, the doctrine of the creation provides us with an acknow- 
ledgment of the rich varieties of gifts God has bestowed upon us, together 
with the admonition that we are to be co-operators with Him in caring for 
what He has made. Second, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit allows us to 
acknowledge the continually new possibilities which the church receives 
to carry out its task of bringing the whole Gospel to the whole human 


being. The biological sciences, the social sciences, and history confirm 
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the rich diversity of what has been given; the church knows through its 
own history and experience the renewing power which the Spirit brings. 

The flaw of pluralism can easily be a kind of permissiveness about 
all this variety. Genuine pluralism requires the recognition of the equal 
moral worth of every human, the acknowledgement of others as brothers 
and sisters; and in that acknowledgment it has a criterion for testing 
every proposal, every social arrangement, indeed the structures of the 
church itself. Pluralism is not without principles. 


9. Confessional Integrity 


If the global family of Lutherans is to be a family of equal partners 
sharing the same confession, then we need to recognize that a common 
confession demands that we in fact in our practice recognize one another 
as brothers and sisters. For if we claim that we belong together, if 
in fact we acknowledge that we accept the same confession, then to re- 
fuse to enter into those practices that express our unity seems patently 
to call into question either our understanding of a common confession 
or our sincerity. If, in addition, as suggested above (C.6), we take 
seriously the words of the author of the First Epistle of John, we 
would seem bound to carry out in our actions what our words claim. 

Failures of community exist within the Lutheran World Federation. 
They exist specifically in the failure to join with brothers and sis- 
ters of another race in the common celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
as well as in the failure to engage in full and open discussion of ques- 
tions of social, economic, and political oppression, While we are in- 
deed concerned that refuge is often taken in extremely dualistic versions 
of the doctrine of the two kingdoms, our concern here is fundamentally 
theological. The credibility of a common confession is at stake when 
churches cannot share in worship and service what they claim in their 
doctrinal affirmations. Confessional integrity is then violated, 

Confessional integrity is also violated, we believe, when in fact 
deep-seated differences exist between members of different churches on 
questions of social, political, and economic justice and these differ- 


ences are ignored in the name of a formal adherence to the same confes- 
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sions. We are required to live together in the same household of faith 
in mutual love and concern for all our brothers and sisters. Where 
divisions exist, concrete steps towards dealing with the differences 
are required. The hard path towards reconciliation must be entered. 

To refuse to do so and yet to claim unity is to reduce the confession 
of the church to mere words. 

An initial response to these failures of community must certainly 
be pastoral. This is the role which LWF representatives have attempted 
--although with little success. A pastoral responsibility cannot be 
continued indefinitely without an awareness that a failure of the 
church to respond calls the credibility of the Gospel into question. 
More than personal relationships are involved. 

In brief, confessional integrity requires that we call upon churches 
which have openly affirmed their unity with other churches to carry 
their affirmations into practice. 

We believe that the Lutheran community must address itself to the 
brokenness that exists in its midst; it must do so out of concern not 
only for the persons involved, for the churches and their traditions, 
but also to safeguard the integrity of the Gospel it proclaims and its 
confession to that Gospel. Faithful action in this situation would 


also be proclaiming the whole Gospel to the whole human being. 
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X. FROM REFLECTION TO PRACTICE 


We have now completed the description and interpretation of the 
findings of the self-studies and the related materials which the 
Ecclesiology Study of the Department of Studies brought together. In 
this chapter we offer our assessment of the significance of the pro- 
ject and our recommendations to the Commission on Studies. 

The purposes of this chapter thus are to gather together in one 
place the significant concerns which emerged during the course of the 
self-studies and in our review of them. These concerns received ex- 
tended articulation in chapters VI to IX and in this chapter we shall 
not repeat these discussions, We shall therefore be very brief in our 
formulations of these concerns, referring the reader back to the rele- 
vant sections of chapters VI to IX where necessary. 

In addition to concerns which arose directly out of the discus- 
sions in chapters VI to IX we also have some more general concerns and 
recommendations, These are also included in section A below. 

We have in every instance made our recommendations as the final 
part of our discussion of a particular concern, Not only does this 
enable the reader to see the actual context out of which the recommen- 
dations arose, but it also makes it possible for us to show the linkage 
between particular theological concerns, specifically ecclesiological 
concerns, and the recommendations. These concerns then are the signi- 
ficant ecclesiological issues and affirmations which the Ecclesiology 
Study Team wishes to emphasize. They constitute the central findings 
of our work. 

The recommendations which we are making are addressed first of all 
to the Commission on Studies, The Commission then becomes responsible 
for their further transmission, This transmission can take two forms, 
First, the Commission on Studies can transmit our report as a whole to 
the LWF, to the member churches, and to others, as a matter of informa- 
tion, Second, the Commission can adopt the recommendations as its own 
and therefore transmit them as recommendations to the appropriate 


recipients. 
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Many detailed recommendations to the Lutheran World Federation, 
to the Department of Studies and other departments, and to the member 
churches arose out of the final consultation held in Arusha, Tanzania, 
in October, 1976. The Study Team wishes to affirm these recommenda- 
tions, joins in making them and thus wishes to encourage their serious 
consideration. Since the report of the consultation will be published 
and since the Commission on Studies will receive the detailed recommen- 
dations from the consultation, we shall not repeat them here. 


A, THEOLOGICAL CONCERNS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


During three months of working together the Study Team found that 
certain concerns kept recurring more and more as the central themes in 
our reflections. In the sections that follow we have brought these 
concerns together in a series of affirmations and recommendations. In 
order that the reader may also know the contexts in which we found 
these themes to be important, references to the relevant sections of 


chapters VI to IX are included. 
1. INTERDEPENDENT COMMUNITY 


The Nicene Creed describes the Church as one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic, Each particular church in different places in the world 
carries these marks. There are no mother and daughter churches or 
older and younger churches. They all have the same share in these four 


classic marks of the Church. (VII, B) 


These marks always emerge in particular communities with various 
gifts of the Spirit. These gifts develop in community - as attested 
in Scripture and Christian history. Not only is there variety within 
these communities, but there is also variety among the communities of 
the world Christian movement. This is no heresy in a church constituted 
by twelve apostles, each with his own specific task. The question is 
whether these communities will offer their gifts to each other in mutual 
cooperation and enrichment. (IX, C. 6) 

The churches of the LWF clearly constitute a varied community, 
with an increasing consciousness of their own uniqueness. The boundaries 


of this wider community are not, however, completely elastic, The 
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churches share historical memories, resources distributed along speci- 
fic institutional lines, and, increasingly, commitments to certain 
ethical norms, especially concerning racism and human rights. More- 
over, it is now quite clear that the Lutheran churches constitute a 
global community. They are no longer merely extensions of the North 
Atlantic churches. 


THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND that the LWF continue to foster the exchange of 
gifts among the churches through: 
a, exchanges of personnel; 


b, organization of means of multilateral communication directly 
among congregations; 


©. promotion of the interchange of liturgical experiences, theology, 
and practices, so that the life of worship can be renewed con- 
stantly in all the churches; 


u 


necessary changes in the structures of the LWF and menber 
churches so that resources may be transferred among the churches. 
This transfer must avoid creating new patterns of dependency; 

it should rather contribute to a two-way pattern of genuine 
interdependence. 


Mission societies and boards within the North Atlantic churches 
should participate in bringing about real interdependence and 
community among churches and relate their work to the inter- 
national church organizations. This sharing includes, not only 
money and personnel, but many other gifts, for which some new 
system of "accounting" must be found. The churches in Europe 
and America must also recognize the gifts they receive from 
the churches of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


efforts to ensure that all churches participate fully in deci- 
sions affecting them so that the priorities of churches re- 
ceiving resources would take precedence. Implementation of 
these recommendations includes all the departments of the LWF 
as well as bilateral relationships between churches. 


2. VISIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 





The church as the body of Christ is always an incarnate reality. 
The recognition that the church is human as well as divine is a highly 
significant doctrinal affirmation. The humanity of the church, which 
we have described as "the embodiment of proclamation," unfortunately 
led to a dualism in which the Christian life was “spiritualized" into 
intangibility, "the invisible church." (IX, C. 1 and 2) 
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We recognize that in the historical development of Lutheran theol- 
ogy especially among the orthodox theologians in Germany the distinction 
between the visible and the invisible church became important for under- 
standing the relationship between the church and political structures. 
In making this distinction, the theologians were struggling to deal with 
the realities of church administration in which local princes and magis- 
trates played important roles. These forms of church administration 
could be affirmed as legitimate human organizations of the life of the 
church without making any single human form of church government norma- 
tive. 

Thus the distinction between visible and invisible had an important 
function to perform, As already pointed out, we believe a proper under- 
standing of the marks of the church according to the Lutheran confes- 
sions does not allow such a dualism, The church as organization stands 
under the simul, both ‘sinful and justified. We believe that this dis- 
tinction offers the same benefits as "visible-invisible" without running 
the danger of a misleading dualism. The divine mandate is the proclama- 
tion of the whole Gospel to the whole human being. The church must 
therefore engage in continuing self-examination. 

Because the visible church is the only church we have, we recognize 
that we must always be aware of how the church adapts to the larger con- 
text in which it lives. "Assimilation" and "estrangement" as forms of 
adaptation can be more easily defended if one can find "the real church" 
as an invisible reality apart from these embodiments. Once the "invis- 
ible reality" is removed as a refuge, churches will have to deal with 
their cultures in a more critical way. Critical engagement is both 
more urgent and more difficult in those cases of assimilation when the 
church has been present for centuries and played an important role in 
nation building. (VI, A) 

One of the tragedies in the life of the church has been the ways in 
which it has limited or excluded certain groups from participation. The 
church thus loses the gifts of grace which these persons offer. It 
denies that all who acknowledge Christ as Lord share equally in the 
priesthood of the baptized. 

The most critical exclusion occurs at the table of the Lord and in 


the fellowship of love. If with our lips we acknowledge persons different 
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from ourselves as brothers and sisters in the Lord, but in our deeds we 
reject these same persons from the most profound expression of our com- 
munity with one another and with Christ, then our confession of a common 
faith loses its credibility. The First Epistle of John admonishes us 
that it is in the treatment of our brothers and sisters that our love 
to God finds full expression. (IX, C. 6) 

Some of the issues raised here will also appear in other sections 
of this chapter. Thus we focus our recommendation particularly on the 
question of visibility. The Augsburg Confession is a public confession 
in terms of which Lutheran churches find their identity and affirm their 
unity. 


‘THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND to the LWF through the Department of Studies and 
to the Ecumenical Institute at Strasbourg 


studies of the visibility of the church in the light of the 
Scriptures, the confessional writings and the teachings and 
practices of member churches. 


We believe that studies should focus both on the historical 
development of the notion of invisibility and also on the 
developments in specific churches, In the latter instance, 

we believe it would be helpful to bring together in the study 
process representatives of churches from different regions. 
Ecumenical participation from other Churches in various regions 
should also be encouraged. 


3. THE WHOLENESS OF PROCLAMATION 


This report has emphasized the wholeness in the mission of the 
church. Wholeness includes proclamation, service and community. We 
note that in many churches and in the LWF there has developed a separa- 
tion among these elements. We are not denying the need for a certain 
division of labour in the church, and we understand the historical 
reasons for this development. There is however a need for coordina- 
tion of the total work of the church when this division of labour be- 
comes evident in different organizations and agencies. We look for a 
self-understanding of LWF and the churches where they corporately 
bring the whole Gospel to the whole human being. (VII, A. 6; IX, C. 4) 
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‘THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND that LWF 


reexamine its structures and work in order to cooräinate proc- 
lamation and service, at the same time taking into account the 
impact of these two elements on the community in the congrega- 
tions.. In its collaboration with churches, mission and relief 
agencies, this question should be brought into the discussions. 


4. CONTEXTS AND ‘TENSIONS 


The Church is called to be a holy people of God, a leaven, salt 
and light in the world. To do this it must always exist in critical 
tension with its society. (VI) The studies have all pointed to the 
practical problem of being in but not of the world. (Cf. Rom. 12:2; 
Matt. 5:13-16; John 17:14-19.) 

There is no single blueprint for such a critically engaged rela- 
tionship. Each church must work out its own position in theology, 
Practice and institutional structure. But neither can this matter be 
removed from public discussion and debate as if it were really a 
matter of some "invisible" life of faith. In this regard the LWF can 
function as a public forum in which the continually changing situations 
and responses of the churches can be critically examined, 


THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND that the LWF Studies Department 


facilitate exchanges among the churches on specific problems of 
church and society relationships to discuss, in a cross-critical 
way, the problems and approaches of the churches to church- 
society relations in the following areas: 


a. Church and State: Exchange of the very different experiences of 
the churches and the different ways in which classical Lutheran 
doctrines have functioned in these contexts, not to mention the 
identification of emerging theological and practical responses to 
various state structures. 


b. Church and Economic Structures: Examination of the impacts of 
transnational corporations, socialist and capitalist economies, 
monetary regulations and the like on the life of the congrega- 
tions, churches and church institutions, along with sharing and 
evaluation of church efforts to overcome patterns of economic 
injustice. 





o 


Church and Family: Exchange of church experiences with various 
traditional and modern family patterns, their impact on the church 
and its theology (including symbols), and the impact of the church 
on families, including families of church personnel, 
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d. Church and Education: Examination of the relations between various 
churches and the educational institutions of their societies, not 
only with regard to religious education, but also to ethical 
evaluation of the educational processes as a whole. 


In all these efforts, traditional Lutheran categories for handling 
church and society issues ("Two Kingdoms", created orders, Volks- 
kirche, and so on) would receive critical re-examination. 


5. PARTICIPATION AND THE INCLUSIVENESS OF THE CHURCH 


According to the Lutheran Confession we affirm the universal 
priesthood of the baptized. The local churches as well as the family 
of member churches are committed to realize this basic concept in their 
life and work. The inclusiveness of the church is realized through 
the participation of all believers in proclaiming the Gospel, distri- 
buting the Sacraments, serving the whole human being and praising the 
Lord. This inclusiveness embraces sharing in the forgiveness of sins, 
in the sufferings of Christ, in the joys and sorrows of the members of 
the congregation and the churches all over the world. 

We recognize the many efforts since Evian to remove structural 
barriers against the full participation of large groups of baptized in 
the worship, the daily life of the church and in decision making. .The 
credibility of the church, however, is at the stake if she does not 
give a visible expression of the consequences of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper as embodiment of God's holy people. (VIII, A and C) 


THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND: 


a. that the LWF promote the sharing of forms of worship in which the 
laity participates actively in all aspects of the liturgy. Exclu- 
sively pastor-centred worship restricts the priesthood of all 
baptized. The close relationship of the preaching ministry to 
other ministries (diaconia, mission, education, consultant services 
for marriages, age groups and endangered people) should be ex- 
pressed in worship. Sacramental practice has to be reviewed to 
overcome the individualistic understanding of baptism and the lack 
of inclusiveness of the Lord's supper. New forms of participation 
would be developed to welcome the presence of normally unrepre- 
sented groups and their gifts to the community. The identity and 
the wholeness of the church has to be expressed in worship to en- 
able the congregation to participate in the suffering and the joys 
of its members as well as of the Christians in other parts of the 
world; (1 Cor. 12:26) 
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b. that the Department of Studies continue to review the language 
used in liturgy and theology in order to remove elements pre- 
venting the full inclusion of women; 


c. that the Department of Studies stimulate the member churches to 
review patterns of leadership, to ensure the participation of 
women and youth in decision making. The LWF should through its 
departments support efforts to remove structures which restrict 
the responsibility of women and youth (the future church) on 
different levels of church life; positive experiences of their 
participation in decision making should be shared; the member 
churches should promote women's leadership training and the 
selection of women and youth as delegates for ecumenical confer- 
ences, etc.; 


d. that the Department of Studies find ways to involve member 
churches in studies of those structures which have arisen 
from the division of labor and the institutionalization of 
the church to insure that participation in decision making 
is open to all members of the churches; 


e. that the Department of Studies continue to develop flexible 
structures of communication between the member churches and 
among the local churches and voluntary movements and initiative 
groups in order to keep the church open in a time of transition 
and new challenges. 


6. THE OFFICE OF THE MINISTRY AND ORDINATION 





Questions about the office of the ministry and about ordination 
are very important items on the agendas of ecumenical conversations at 
Present. Many Lutheran churches are participating in these conversa- 
tions. 

We recognize that important studies are already going on. We 
wish to suggest further areas that should be included in these studies, 

In many churches a large number of full-time and part-time church 
workers has grown up alongside the ordained ministry. Some of these 
are doing almost the same work as the ordained clergy. We see the need 
to clarify the status of these workers, now seemingly neither laity 
nor clergy. We believe that ordination does not rest on personal cre- 
dentials (education and the like), but on the work which the person is 
called to do. (VIII, A. l; Ix, C. 3) 

In many of the churches organizational hierarchies have also 
developed; decision making appears to proceed from the top downwards 
with little effective accountability to the church membership as a 


whole. The problem of "clergy centeredness" also exists in some 
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churches with serious attendant tensions between clergy and laity. We 
cannot ignore questions about the power and authority of the clergy and 
about the nature of church leadership as they arise in some churches. 
(VIII, C. 3; IX, C. 3 and 5) 

These problems are by no means limited to Lutherans. The study 
of them should also be ecumenical. 

We believe that we need information about the different practices 
in the member churches, their historical development, the conditions 
that presently support these practices, and the theological rationales 
used. 


THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND: 


a. both continued and vigorous participation in the ecumenical 
conversations on the office of the ministry and also continued 
work within the member churches. 


b. that churches from different regions meet together to compare 
their practices and teachings. 


7. AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH 


Lutheran churches affirm both the universal priesthood of the 
baptized and the existence of a special office of the ministry, Both 
have the responsibility and the authority to keep the church faithful 
to the Word of God, the ultimate norm to which both the universal 
priesthood and the ministry are bound. The Lutheran reformers very 
clearly insisted on the authority of the Word. In the historical 
development, however, we find a separation between the administrative 
supervision of the church (often in the hands of a prince or of civil 
magistrates) and the protection of the purity of the teachings of the 
church, for which the theologians and the ministry were held account- 
able. Thus the relationship between administrative practices, the 
use of authority, and the teachings of the church was treated as a 
matter of indifference, except when questions of doctrine arose. 
Questions of doctrine were at times so narrowly understood that in 
the 1930s some teachers of the church could treat the exclusion of 
non-Aryans from the ministry as doctrinally indifferent, The author- 
ity of the word is not self-interpreting. It must be expressed 
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through human beings and their organizations. Decisions of the 
churches must therefore be seen both in the light of how they are 
arrived at procedurally and how they have been justified scripturally. 

Divisions in the church need not be between clergy and laity; 
indeed they rarely are this simple. Even when this seems to be true 
(Chile) the question often takes the form of a clash between two groups 
appealing to the same authority in different ways. Thus a majority of 
the laity disagreeing with a decision of a governing body in which the 
clergy dominate will appeal to the right of the universal priesthood 
to judge doctrine. The clergy will appeal to their obligation as 
teachers of the Word. (IX, C. 5) 

When differences of opinion arise, the theological argument is 
primary, We must recognize the freedom of each person to obey God. 

But if the church has nothing to offer beyond this freedom, it has no 
basis for the resolution of conflict. The church needs constructive 
procedures that respect the integrity of the parties concerned, 

We find two problems needing attention: l. Careful study of the 
ways in which authority is institutionalized, including the ways in 
which each element participates, the degree of authority actually vested 
in the bureaucratic church administration, and the ways in which admini- 
stration and the theological reflection going on within the churches 
may be separated from one another. 2. Studies of how churches actually 


deal with conflicts over authority. 


THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND: 





a special study of the problems of conflict resolution, taking as 
cases some of the recent occurrences within member churches. 


We believe that because of the importance of the question in the 
recent history of the LWF that this study should have a high 
priority, be given specific attention as a project, and include 
representation from the Executive Committee of the LWF in its 
design and execution. 


8. FAITH AND ACTION 

We believe that the actions of persons and groups have their 
origins in different kinds of understandings of the world and in 
commitments to basic values, As Luther says in the Large Catechism, 


“Where the trust of the heart is, there is our God." 
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We know that as sinful human beings our commitments are mixed. 

We also know that no direct line runs from affirmations of faith to 
specific social policies. We are equally convinced that all actions 
must be examined on the basis of faith. 

The historical development of the Lutheran churches in different 
countries and continents has led to different understandings of the 
meaning of faith and sometimes to conflicts between member churches and 
within the churches. As integral parts of their societies, many churches 
did not recognize sufficiently that many roots of injustice, oppression, 
hunger, and misery are found in the political and economic structures 
of their own societies. Often these churches did not understand then- 
selves as instruments of renewal. The circumstances shaping the lives 
of their members, especially in the more affluent countries, often 
blunted insight into their obligations to those in need or restricted 
vision of what could be done. They failed to find an effective connec- 
tion between faith and action. (IX, B, 3 and C. 7) 

Within the Lutheran churches and among its teachers we find con- 
siderable diversity in how faith is related to action, which social 
policies are espoused, and what supporting arguments from theology and 
from knowledge of the world are used, Ethics is an area where reason 
and faith come together. 

We need greater critical awareness and self-awareness. We must 
guard against becoming the voice of a particular interest group. 

Because of the work which the Department of Studies does, its 
staff needs persons with specific competence in the social sciences as 
well as trained theologians, Critical reflection must inform all its 


work. 


THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND that the Department of Studies 


foster exchange among the churches and seminaries in the areas 

of Christian social ethics, with particular attention to Christian 
encounters with Marxism and socialisms, the problems of capitalism, 
economic ethics, and the ethics of development and liberation. 
There must be mutual examination of presuppositions, ways of deal- 
ing with ethical problems, and different understandings of the 
obligation of the church in the formation of social policy. 
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9. CONFESSIONAL INTEGRITY 


The Lutheran churches are confessional churches. Their unity 
and mutual recognition are based upon the acknowledgment of the funda- 
mental Lutheran confessional writings, particularly the Augsburg Con- 
fession, as normative. 

Confessional subscription is more than a formal acknowledgement 
of doctrine. Churches which have signed the confessions of the church 
thereby commit themselves to exhibit through their daily witness and 
service that the Gospel has empowered them to live as the people of 
God. They also commit themselves to accept in their worship and at 
the table of the Lord the brothers and sisters who belong to other 
churches that accept the same confession, Confessional subscription 
should lead to concrete manifestations of unity in worship and in work- 
ing together in the common tasks of the church. (IX, C. 9) 

Unfortunately in some instances common subscription does not lead 
to the unity and mutual recognition we expect. Human differences -- 
in race and ethnic group membership -- become a basis for exclusion, 
for the denial of community. In one instance we have also encountered 
the assumption that despite deep-seated differences of a substantive 
sort dealing with Christian witness in society, formal subscription 
to the same confessions is sufficient for unity. But can there be 
unity where no reconciliation has in fact occurred? 

We believe that the Executive Committee of the LWF has a very 
important role to play in these situations. Genuine pastoral concern 
for the churches requires first of all serious and strenuous efforts 
to achieve reconciliation. 

In the instances with which we are familiar, the LWF has made 
these efforts but with very limited success. The churches in question 
have not given evidence that their claims to Lutheran identity and to 


unity with other Lutherans are more than formal assertions. 


‘THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND that the LWF Executive Committee 


explore the ways in which concrete steps towards the practice 
of unity can be required where the credibility of the confessions 
has been placed in jeopardy. 
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10. MODELS OF CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


Church structures are not a matter of indifference as we assess 
the identity of the church. The church extends the message of God's 
grace through its very structures and patterns of relationship. The 
Word of God appears incarnately -- both in persons and corporations. 
It is here also that the marks of the church must find clear expres- 
sion. 

The studies have raised in this regard acute questions concerning 
the present Volkskirche forms of the Church in European countries. 
Pressures are rising to reconsider their systems of finance or 
personnel -~ especially their dependency on or adaptation to state 
structures -- whether these be church-tax systems or civil service 
patterns, Moreover, churches in other regions are assessing ways 
that the Volkskirche models have subconsciously shaped their own life 
and are searching for new models of church organization, 


‘THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND that the LWF 


sponsor, support, or participate in critical theological and 
sociological examination of the existing Volkskirche structures. 
This should involve not only LWF and member church departments, 
but also other churches and ecumenical bodies. The alternative 
models of the church from all regions would be introduced into 
this process of study. Moreover, this examination should be 
set in a global context in order to take into account the 
possible global and ecumenical impacts of changes in European 
Volkskirche structures. 


LL. VOLUNTARISM 


The Holy Spirit constantly energizes and renews the church 
through the free dispensation of gifts to all the people of God. 
These are for the good of all the church and are extinguished only at 
great peril to the church's life. 

Many studies have noted the importance of voluntary groups and 
movements -~ either as challenges to established churches (charismatic 
and pentecostal movements) or as diverse activities within the churches. 
These often contain the vibrant life of the church but also pose some 


dangers, such as personality cults, ineffective use of resources or 
even disunity. 
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‘THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND that the LWF Studies Department 
examine and evaluate the strengths and limitations of voluntarism 
in church life, with its many forms and consequences; 


that it find ways to support voluntary action among Christians, 
both within churches and in their surrounding societies, by 
making available to them knowledge of the skills and information 
necessary for voluntary action; 


that it help member churches appreciate the positive contributions 
of voluntarism, especially in areas of social action, as well as 
the problems it may pose. 


12. METHODS OF WORK 


We believe it to be an important consequence of the doctrine of 
the universal priesthood of the baptized that in appropriate ways all 
members of the church must have a share in theological reflection. 

In the work of the Church both the laity and professionally trained 
persons have roles to play. We believe that these statements have 
consequences for the methodology of study projects. When the LWF be- 
gan its consultative work in Christian education, those responsible 
for this work developed a participatory, decentralized model resting 
on several assumptions that we regard simply as practical restatements 
of the doctrine of the universal priesthood: 

a. Any problems, any challenges, any issues with which people in 


a given place and time are faced must be met by those who face 
them. 


b. The potential for meeting a problem, challenge, or issue rests 
within those who face it. 


c. One of the biggest problems is how to identify and mobilize 
human potential. (V, B. 3) 
These statements continue to undergird the consulting work in Chris- 
tian education, now an integral part of the Department of Studies. 
With some modifications the decentralized, interdisciplinary methodology 
of the Department of Studies follows the same method. 
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While we recognize certain weaknesses, we believe that this method 
has proved itself: 


a. It has secured remarkable participation, especially from churches 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 


b. It has opened up for discussion significant dimensions of Luth- 
eran ecclesiology, and provided a forum for interregional dis- 
cussion of pressing issues within and among the churches. 


c. In the final consultation the member churches moved significantly 
forward in their capacities to analyze their own situations criti- 
cally, to accept responsibility for what they acknowledged as 
their problems and shortcomings, and to develop strategies for 
change. As a result of the Ecclesiology Study we find within 
our member churches a greater maturity and ability to engage in 
self-critical theological reflection. We recognize follow-up 
studies will be needed, and we believe that these studies should 
be more focused. 


The church-to-church and person-to-person contact of the Ecclesi- 
ology Study model brought great benefits. We believe that the 
Department of Studies should continue to work with this model, making 
the necessary modifications where weaknesses have been discovered and 
working to enhance the skills of the participating churches. 

The findings of the Ecclesiology Study suggest that the churches 
may have a great deal to offer one another in liturgy and worship, 
the theology of worship, and the different patterns of participation 
and experimentation. Worship is central to the Christian life. Parti- 
cipation contributes to the formation of the person, to education in 
the faith, and to incorporation into the believing community. Mutual 
enrichment and renewal could result from self-study and exchange in 
this area. A project of this kind seems particularly suited to the 
participatory, decentralized, interdisciplinary methodology of the 
Department of Studies. 


‘THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND 


a. the continuation and strengthening of the methodology of the 
Department of Studies. 


b. the development of a project involving self-studies and mutual 
exchanges among the churches in the worship and liturgies of 
the churches, the theologies of worship, and the varieties of 
practices in the churches. 
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B. IN CONCLUSION 


The one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church is the incarnate 
reality of the body of Christ found in every place where people 
gather around the Word and the Sacraments and are empowered to live 
in community with one another and in loving service to their neighbors. 
This church is called to proclaim the whole Gospel to the whole human 
being, drawing all who hear into full participation in life together 
and helping them in their daily tasks in the structures of society 
to work for greater justice, concern for human dignity, and peace in 
the world. 

The tasks which Christians face in our day are far from easy. 
They will probably become more difficult. The member churches of the 
Lutheran World Federation participating in the Ecclesiology Study have, 
however, shown a greater awareness of what it is they are called to be 
and do, a stronger commitment to deal with the problems and failures 
they have uncovered, and a growing maturity of vision. The Ecclesi- 
ology Study was more than a research project; it was an experience 
of community in the people of God, sharing gifts, bearing burdens, and 
growing in love for one another. 

This experience of how God works in the midst of His people brings 
the promise of continued growth and deeper commitment in the future. 
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